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preface 


Mr. John Cartier succeeded Mr. Harry Verelst as 
Governor of Bengal, on 24 December, 1769. A man of 
ordinary calibre as Cartier was, he could not overcome the 
difficulties with which he was beset when he took charge of 
the; Ck>»veimment. On 13 April, 1772 he had to quit his 
office. 

Though Cartier does not occupy any conspicuous place 
in the British period of Indian history there is no dearth of 
important events that took place during his rule. The 
Maratlia hordes that burst u^on the Gangetic plain in the 
beginning of 1770 posed a threat to Bihar, If not to Bengal. 
The French were trying to regain the ,power which they had 
lost in Bengal, but they were building castle on sands. The 
revenue administration was reoiganised by the establishment 
of Councils of Revenue at Murshidabad and Patna and ulti¬ 
mate!) by instituting the Controlling Committee of Revenue. 
But the great famine of 1770 which constitutes the most 
important event of Cartier's rule, exposed the abuses and 
corruption which had accumulated during the Double Govern¬ 
ment and eaten into the vitals of the Company’s administration. 

I’wenty-seven years ago I felt that these were sufficient 
materials for writing a monograph on Cartier's administration^ 
which 1 completed after two years’ labour. The monograph 
was entitled ‘A glimpse of the administration of the East India 
Company, 1769—1772'. It was submitted for the Griffith 
Memorial Prize of the University of Calcutta, which was 
awarded to me in 1945. 

Some portions of it were read in the different sessions of 
the Indian History Congress and were printed in their Pro¬ 
ceedings. One chapter, monopoly of grain during the famine 
of 1770, was printed in the Indian Historical Quarterly (June, 
1945). 

The monograph has been revised, additions and altera¬ 
tions have been made in the light o£ recent researches on the 
subject and is now presented under the new title 'Carti^, 
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Governor of Bengal/ as the old title of the monograph is not 
appropriate to its contents. 

The monograph is divided into three parts. The first part 
deals with the Great Famine of 1770, its causes, relief measures 
adopted and the results of the famine. It is based mainl]^ 
on contemporary records, both published and unpublished, 
most important among them being the Secret and Separate 
Proceedings (Trial of Muhammed Riza Khan) preserved in 
the National Archives of India. 

The second part deals with the political relations of the 
Company with the European and the native powers of India. 
This part comprises four chapters. The sources from which 
materials have been drawn for these chapters are mainly 
unpublished records preserved in the National Archives of 
India. 

The third part deals with the administration of Bengal 
and Bihar. Full justice has been done to this subject by 
worthier autliors than this humble seR. The first chapter of 
this part has been compiled from the works of Monckton 
Jcmes, Firminger, D. N. Banerji and others. Though I am 
indebted to these authors for writing the second chapter, 
namely, the operation of the plan of supervisorship, still there 
are consideirable materials which I may claim as my own. The 
subject-matter of the third chapter, namely, the conflict between 
the Select Committee and the Council, has been discussed by 
Dr. A. P. Dasgupta in his ‘Studies in the history of the British 
India’ and by Mr. D. N. Banerji in his ‘Early Administrative 
System of the East India Company in Bengal.’ Though my 
findings over the issues of the conflict aire identical with those 
of Dr. A. P. Dasgupta and Mr. D. N. Banerji, still my treat¬ 
ment of the subject is different from theirs and the whole thing 
has been surveyed in a new light and from a new angle of 
vision. 

In fine, it has been my aim to assess accurately the merits 
and demerits of the whole administration of Cartier. 


Calcutta, 

J7 October, 1960. 


Nani Gopal Chaudhuri 
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EVtRODUCnON 


The year 17B7 which saw the djcfeat o£ Siraj-ud-daulah 
and his subsequent death also saw the beginning of a new 
tjade of Nawab^making in Bengal by the Council at Fort 
William. No sooner had Siraj been defeated than Mir Jafar 
who liad played a very ignoble part in bringing about his 
downfall was raised to the masnad by Clive. Mir Jafar's 
exchequer was in a depleted condition, but still he had to 
pay more than fifty-five lakhs in cash and jewels which was 
half the amount which Mir Jafar had promised to pay to the 
English Company. Besides thi% more than forty-six lakhs of 
rupees was paid as presents to the members of the Council 
including Clive. The Company also received from the Nawab 
the Zamindari of 24-Parganas. 

After Clive’s departure in 1760, Mir Jafar’s pitiable 
condition evoked sympathy in the minds of the common people. 
His treasury was exhausted and his troops mutinied for arrears 
■of pay, but the Council at Fori William would not forego the 
remainder of the amount which Mir Jafar had not even then 
paid. The demands of the conspiratois had yet to be satisfied. 
Mir Jafar was a figure-head, the real power after the battle 
of Plassey had passed to the English Company. Taking advan¬ 
tage of the great power which the Company had gained, its 
servants began to exploit the internal trade of the country at 
the cost of the Nawab by making extensive abuse of dastaks 
(permits). With his treasury emptied and deprived of his 
income from the internal trade of the country, the Nawab 
was unable to meet the expenses of his army which was con¬ 
stantly engaged in suppressing the internal revolts and meeting 
the external threats. But the Council at Fort William was 
relentless in pressing him for money. As Mir Jafar was unable 
to pay the money and meet the various demands, the Council 
at Fort William entered into a secret agreement with Mir Qasim, 
the son-in-law of Mir Jafar. By this agreement it was settled 
tliat Mir Qasim wa^ to be appointed deputy Subahdar with an 
assurance that he would succeed Mir Jafar to the Subahdari. 
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Mir Jaiar refused to accept hisT son*m>law as deputy Subahadar, 
Mir Jafar was, therefore, dragged down from the masnad in 
1760' and Mir Qasim was raised to it. Vansittart and Holwell, 
of course, leceived a large sum of money for the part they 
had played in this sordid game. Mir Qasim assigned to the 
English Company the three districts of Burdwan, Midnapur 
and Chittagong for the maintenance of their troops. X^^se 
districts wcie known, as 'Ceded lands’. Mir Jafar left for 
(.i'akiiiia to leside there as the pensioner of Mir Qasim. 

Mil Qasim was a man of strong calibre, and he wanted 
to be a nawab in the true sense of the term. For this, he 
icalised that two things were necessary—an efficient army and 
a well-filled li'casur). The afmy had to be i e-organised, the 
troops weie to be trained according to European metliod and 
guns were to be manufactuied. This could not be done at 
Murshidabad whi<h was too near Calcutta to avoid the watch¬ 
fulness of the English. So, he shifted his headquaiters to 
Monghyi. To replenish the treasury he compelled the old 
ofiiteis to disgoige the government money they had misappro- 
piiated, imposed abxvabs on the Zamindats and attempted to 
put a stop to the illegal duty-free inland trade which the 
Company's seivanis had been indulging in since the battle erf 
Plasscs. Bui the majority ol the members of the Council at 
Foil 'William would not allow the nawab to deprive the 
Cjonipan^'s sei*vants of the benefits ol the illegal trade. 

The innierial januan ol 1717 had granted to the corporate 
bocK ol the English Company the privilege of tree sea-borne 
trade and the Council at Fort William issued daslaks to enable 
all goods of the Company to pass free of duty tliroughoul 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (Midnapur). ‘But the Company’s 
sen ants taking advantage of the weakness of the Nawabs of 
Bengal extended this privilege to their own private internal 
trade by misusing the daslaks. Majority of the Company s 
servants, from the Governor down to the juniors in the lowest 
rank of the service, carried on private tiRde withewt paying 
anv duties to custom houses of the country government. The 
abr'ise of daslaks for carrying on internal private trade did not 
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reniain confined to the Ck>mpany'$ servants alone, it spread even 
among the foreign private merchants and the gomasthas of 
the Company's servants. This evil practice entailed a heavy 
loss on the Nawab's revenues. It also placed the Company's 
servants carrying on private trade and the foreign merchants 
’ who got the opportunity of abusing the dastaks upon a better 
footing than the private Indian merchants who had to pay 
duties for their merchandise. Mir Qasim was willing to come 
to an agreement with the Company, so were Vansittart, the 
Governor, and Hastings, a member of the Council. But all 
their attempts for an agreement were foiled by the intransigence 
of the other members of th^ Council. In disgust Mir Qasim 
issued parwanahs granting to all merchants, both Indian and 
foreign, exemption from paying duties on all goods for two 
years, thereby placing all on the same footing, though it cost 
a heavy loss to the revenues of the Nawab. This was not 
liked by the English Company, but the Nawab would not 
yield. All peaceful methods having failed the parties resorted 
to the arbitration of the sword. 

After his defeat at Gheriah, Suti and Udhuanallah, 
Mir Qasim took revenge for his defeat upon the Englialh 
prisoners at Patna. All of them were massacred by Walter 
Rheinhard (known also as ‘Samru*), a Prussian general in 
Mir Qasim’s army, under the orders of the Nawab. Pursued 
by the English army, Mir Qasim ultimately crossed the Karma- 
nasa and took shelter in the Court of Shuja-ud-daulah, the 
Nawab of Oudh. 

With the commencement of war against Mir Qasim, 
Mir Jafar who had been living so long in Calcutta, was re¬ 
instated on the masnad on 10 July, 1763. In return, Mir 
Jafar confirmed by a treaty concluded on the same date the 
privilege which had been granted 'to the English (Company) 
by the farman (of 1717) of carrying on their trade by means 
of their own dastaks, fx^ from all duties in all parts df the 
Country, excepting salt on which a duty of 2^ per cent (was) 
to be levied on the roftoana or Hooghly market price.'^ By 


* Aitdiuoa (1862), Treaties, eogagemeats etc. Vtd. I, No. VII, Arc. 3. 
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another article of the same treaty 'the Perwannahs issued by 
Kossim Ally Khan, granting to all merchants (irrespective of 
nationality) the exemption of all duties for the space of two 
years’ were to be reversed and ‘called in and the duties col¬ 
lected as belor€’.2 These two clauses meant a reversal to the 
old order in the internal trade of the Country, which h^d" 
existed before Mir Qasim, in a more pronounced manner 
under Mir Jatar’s second rule. The servants of the Company 
began anew their private trade under the cover of the Com¬ 
pany's dasiaks evading the duties payable to the nawab, while 
the Indian merchants had to pay duties for their merchandise. 
Never did the Mughal Emperor ^while granting the farman of 
1717 conceive ol that his farman should be the cause of so 
much misery to the nawabs of Bengal and their subjects. The 
Court of Directors indignantly asked, “Is it then possible to 
suppose that the Court of Delhi, by conferring the privilege 
of trading free oi customs, could mean an inland trade in the 
commodities of their own country, at that period unpractised 
and unthought oi by the English, to the detriment of their 
revenues and the ruin of their own merchants?’’® 

This was not all. The Nawab confirmed the cession of 
the districts of Buidwan, Midnapur and Chittagong made by 
Mir Qasim tor defraying the expenses of the Company’s troops.* 
The Nawab promised to pay thirty lakhs of rupees ‘to defray 
all the expenses and loss accruing to the Company for the 
war (with Mir Qasim) and stoppage of internal investment:’® 
Over and above the thirty lakhs mentioned in the treaty, 
Mir Jafar agreed to pay forty lakhs to make good the losses 
of private penons during the war, iwenty-fiye lakhs to the 
army and twelve lakhs to the navy. All these sums taken to¬ 
gether amounted to one hundred and seven lakhs of rupees.® 

The Country had suffered much in men and money in 
wars during the last six years since 1757. With a depleted 

nbid^Kn. 8 . 

•Fort Wiliiatn—India House Cor.—Vol. TV, p. 97, para 23, 

*Aitrhi9<m, Treaties, engagements etc. (1862), Vol. I, Art. 2. 

•Ibid., Art. 10. 

*For William—.India House Cor., Vd. IV, pp. 97-98. 
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treasury the Nawab was in great distress and it was considered 
by the Court of .Directors'^ as unjust to compel him to pay 
such exorbitant sums of money. These transactions with 
Mir Jafar were denounced in no uncertain terms by the Court 
of Directors who felt^'that 'the honour and reputation of the 
Company and even of the nation’ were at stake. 

The business of making and unmaking Nawabs or 'traffic 
in Nabobship’ as described by a contemporary writei^, but termed 
as ‘revolutions’ in the Company’s despatches, took a new shape 
after the death of Mir Jafar which occurred on 5 February, 1765. 
He had been ill for some days and as there was no hope of his 
recovery he placed his son Nijm-ud-daulah on the masnad and 
put on him the Khalat on 29 January, 1765. In a letter to the 
Governor^® he committed Nawab Najm-ud-daulah, the other 
members of his family and Raja Nand Kumar to the care and 
protection of the Governor and the Council. Mr. Middleton, 
the Company’s Resident at the Darbar, who was present at 
Nawab Najm-ud-daulah’s inauguration ceremony, presented him 
with a ‘Nuzur of Congratulation on the accession to the 
subadary*M Mir Jaffar’s aim in installing Najm-ud-daulah on 
the masnad before his death was to put an end to the nawab- 
making by the Company and the spoliation of the Nawab’s 
treasury by the Company’s servants in that connection. But 
the Council at Fort William were not willing to give up their 
business of Nawab-making so easily. They decided that the 
installation of the new nawab must be done publicly by the 
Council to show to the whole country that the Nawab owed 
his masnad and authority to the Company. But the installation 
even if it was done publicly was not valid until it was con¬ 
firmed by the Emperor of Delhi by granting sanad for the 
purpose. The Council, therefore, decided that the sanad 
should be secured 'through the influence of the Company and 
that nobody should be allowed to come beftween the Company 
and the Nawab. The Council, however, decided on 12 Febru- 

''Fort ‘William—^India House Gsr, "Vol. IV, p, 98, para 28. 

'Ibid .—^para 29. 

* Bolts, Considerations, (177^), p. 40. 

“C.P.C.. Vol. I. No. 2549. 

"D. N. Banerji, Early Administrative System etc. p. 25. 
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ary, 1765, that the succession should be continue in Mir Jafar*! 
family. 

The Council then prepared a draft of a treaty to be 
entered into with the Nawab and sent to Murshldabad a depu¬ 
tation consisting of John Johnstone, Ascancias William Senior,. 
Samuel Middleton and Ralph Leycester to get the treaty 
executed by the Nawab. Being pressed by them the Nawab 
signed the treaty on 25 February, 1765.^^ 

The public ceremony of installation was delayed till the 
arrival of Muhammad Riza Khan* from Dacca. The Governor 
and the Council desired that the young Nawab should have 
the service of a man of Muhamviad Riza Khan’s calibre. In 
spite of the protest of the Nawab he was compelled to sum¬ 
mon Muhammad Riza Khan on whom the Governor and the 
Council had great confidence. The Nawab was also in favour 
of deferring the installation, but the members of the deputation 
could not understand why the Nawab insisted on deferring 
his ascent on masnad till the moment of his choice. Just at 
the moment when the Nawab was going to ascend on the 
masnad Nand Kumar approached the members of the depu¬ 
tation with a parwana to the Nawab obtained from Emperor 
Shah Alam 11, which confirmed the Nawab in the subahdari. 
This parwana was obtained through Shitab Ray, the provincial 
Diwan of the Emperor, in consequence of the application which 
the Nawab made on the death of his father.^^ It seems Nand 
Kumar intended to outwit the deputation and get the nawab 
confirmed in the subahdari by the Emperor. The members 
of the deputation hurried to the Nawab and got the consent of 
the latter to receive *the Government only from the Cmnpany’.'* 
Thus on 3 March, 1765, Najm-ud-daulah was placed on the 
masnad, the treaty was exchanged with the deputation, and 


^N. Majumdsr, Jtudce and Pcltoe^ p. 5. 

* During die nizamat of Mir Jafar he waa ap po in t ed Diwan cd Dacca. He 
waa ditmined Mir Qarim. He remained unemido)'*d tdl the leatoration of 
Mir Jafar in 17<3- Mir Jafar appointed him to hia fbnner peer at Dacca 
(CSalcutta Review, December, 1925, PP* 386*387). 

«C.P.C.. Vd. I, No. 2568. 

** Secret cem, 16 Mardi, 1765^ letter from the deputatioti to the Cowncil at 
Foct William, 3 March, 1766 (Quoted in Admiinatrative Syatem, Benerjee, D. N. 
Afp* 3). 

*/6id. 
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Muhammed Riza Khan was appointed to the office o£ Naib 
SubahA^ 

This occasion of publicly confirming the Nawab to the 
subahdari was exploited by the members p£ the deputation 
. including even the Governor (Mr. Spencer), in extorting large 
sums of money from the Nawab, Muhammad Riza Khan and 
Jagat Seth. Several lakhs of rupees were also procured even 
from Nand Kumar and Ray Durlabh *each of whom aspired 
at and obtained a promise oi that employment it was predeter¬ 
mined to bestow on Mahomed Riza Cawn'.^^ 'This scene of 
corruption’ was first disclosed to Lord Clive by the Nawab who 
complained that twenty lakhs of rupees were paid out of his 
treasury ‘for purposes unknown during the late negotiations’.^^ 
Mumammad Riza Khan placed before the Select Committee 
a narrative stating the amount ‘by whom paid and to whom.’^* 
Jagat Seih declared in his narrative that a sum amounting to 
Rs. 125,000 ‘was extorted from him’ by menaces’.^ Those 
servants of the Company who were found guilty of receiving 
presents in the shape of money from the Nawab and others 
were dismissed from the service of the Company.^^ 

The process of Nawab-making which began after the battle 
of Plassey and continued till 1765 offered opportunities to 
the Company’s servants of enriching themselves at the cost 
of successive nawabs. This Undoubtedly depleted the treasury 
of the nawabs and made them weak, but it also demoralised 
the Company’s servants. Corruption, rapacity and greed ate 
into the vitals of the Company’s government. Puffed up with 
sudden accumulation of wealdi the servants of the Company 
disobeyed the authorities and ‘set all orders from the Court 
of Directors at defiance’, knowing well as they did that they 
would leave the country with affluence ‘before their resentment 
reached them’.*® Regarding these corruption and rapacity 


"Seact letter to Cour^ 30 Stp., 1765^ 8. 

para 6. 

^ Ibui^ para 7. 
para 8. 

Letter from Court, 17 May, 1766; pArtb 2!l>22, 
Houae Cw., Vol. IV, page ITS. 

“Fort Williaitt-Iwiia Houae, VoL IV. p. 840. 


vide Fort WUliam—Iodia 
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among the servants of the Company the Court of Directors 
observed in one of their despatches, “These must be extirpated, 
or they will infalliably destroy us 

To return to the treaty which was forced upon Najm-ud* 
daulah on 25 February, 1765. This treaty liquidated even • 
whatever power Mir Jafar possessed during his second rule. 
Mir Jafar was allowed by the treaty of 1763 to maintain twelve 
thousand hone and twelve thousand foot in three provinces. 
In case of emergency he could incicase the number with the 
‘consent of the Governoi and Council’.^* But as by the treaty 
with N.ijm-ud-daulah (dated 25 February, 1765) the Company 
took upon themselves the task, of^assisting and supporting him 
‘in the defence of the provinces’, he was, therefore, to maintain 
‘none but such as are requisite for the support of the civil 
officers of his government and the business of his collections 
through the different districts’.®® As the duty of defending 
the country devolved upon the Company, the nawab by way 
of meeting ‘the ordinary expenses of their troops’ confirmed 
to the Company the grant of ‘the Chucklas of Burdwan, 
Midnapur and Chittagong’ which Mir Qasim had previously 
granted and his fathei confirmed later on. The main motive 
of the Company in depriving the nawab of his military power 
was to curb his power of revolting against the authority of 
the Company. In fact by this treaty there was no military 
force but that of the Company. 

By another Article®® of the same treaty the Company 
forced the Nawab Najm-ud-daulah to accept Muhammad Riza 
Khan as the Naih Nazim i.e. deputy nawab on the plea that 
the nawab was a minor and inexperienced in. administrative 
affain. Riza Khan was, therefore, entrusted with ‘the chief 
management of all affairs' of Government. Lest he should be 
dismissed after the nawab had attained his majority, it was 
enjoined that the nawab would not displace him without the 
consent of the Council at Fort WiUiam.®^ As the Nawab lost 

”Ihui 

“Aiwhison, Treaties, Engagements ett. Vol. I (1862), No. VII, Art. 6. 

Vol. I (1862), No. IX. 

** Aitchiscm, Treaties, Ei^agements etc. Att. 2. 

”Jbbl. 
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the power of dismissal of the Naih Nazim without the consent 
of the Council at Fort William, the Naib-Nazim depended 
more on the Company than on the I^azim (nawab) for retain^ 
ing his post, and thus the Company could control the afiEairs 
of the Government through the Naih Nazim, Not only that 
Riza Khan was imposed upon the nawab and that his dismissal 
was subject to the consent of the Council at Fort William, 
but by another article of the same treaty it was also provided 
‘that the appointment and dismission of the Muttasaddies 
(Cleiks) of the different branches of revenue-collection and 
the allotment of districts’ to them should be done with the 
appiobation of the Governor |nd Council.^s Thus through the 
right oi appointment and dismissal of the Naih Nazim and the 
clerks of the revenue-department, the Company indirectly 
controlled the affairs of the Nawab’s government. 

The commercial privileges which the imperial farman of 
1717 had granted to the Company and which had been con- 
fiimed by Mir Jafar (vide page 3), were also confirmed to the 
Company by the 5th Article of the treaty. By making abuse of 
dastaks, the Company’s servants as well as those who could pro¬ 
cure dastaks by unfair means, carried on extensive trade without 
paying any duties. 

The nawab’s relations with the foreigners were also res¬ 
tricted by this treaty. It was enjoined that he should not 
entertain any European in his service, and that if any had been 
appointed he was to be dismissed forthwith.^® He was not 
to allow the French ‘to erect any fortifications, maintain forces 
or hold lands and Zamindarries\ They were to ‘pay tribute 
and carry on their trade as in former times'®®. 

Deprived of military power and control over the execu¬ 
tive and unrestricted right to maintain relations with the 
foreigners, in short, deprived of all essentials of sovereignty, 
the Nawab was reduced to a mere figure-head. By this treaty 
of February, 1765, the Company became the de facto ruler of 
the country, and the grant of Diwani in August, 1765, by 

•‘Ibid., Art. 3. 

“/W.. Art. 10. 

“/Wrf.. Art, 13. 
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Emperor Shah Aiam II gave them a legal status in the Subak 
ot Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (Midnapur). 

The political confusion and the corruption among the 
Company’s servants worried the Directors who sent Clive as 
Governor of Bengal for the second time to cleanse, in the words 
of Clive, 'an Augean stable'. He reached Calcutta on S May, 
1765. Najm-ud-daulah proceeded to Calcutta on 8 May to 
meet Clive and delivered him a letter addiessed to the Presi¬ 
dent and the Select Committee^^ wherein he complained 
against the members of the Deputation and Muhammad Riza 
Khan" 

The treaty of February, 1705, had placed much adminis¬ 
trative power in the hands of Riza Khan. The concentration 
of such large power iii the hands of a single person, the 
Company felt, might prove dangerous not only to the Nawab, 
but also to the Company. Hence the Select Committee judged^ 
it necessary to retrench Muhammad Riza Khan’s authority and 
resolved that ‘Mohammad Reza Cawn should be advised to 
relinquish the Title of Naib Subah* and part with the 'un¬ 
bounded authority wherewith he had been ‘vested by the late 
Treaty’.^^ Rai Durlabh* and Jagat Seth Kushal Chandf, two 
well-wishers of the English, were, therefore, associated with 
Muhammad Riza Khan and these three jointly were to manage 
all the aflEairs of the Nawab.^B 

Some regulation** for the guidance of these three high 
dignitaries were framed. After meeting all the necessary ex- 


**K. K D«tu. Shah Alan II etc., pp> 36*37. 

p. 10. 

"Sei C^. Progs. June 21, 1765. 

“/«</. 

* Durlabhram Mahiodra was commonly known at Rai Durlabh. Ha aetvad 
at minister under Aitvaedi, Siraj-uddaulah and Mir Jafar. In die bank of 
Plaaaev he remained inactive. He died on 1 June, 1770. 

fManik Qiand, a Matwati, was die founder ot die Sedi family of Mucihida* 
bad. Hie Mughd emp ero r Muhammad %ah confected die tide of *Juat Se^ 
(Banker of die Wodd) on Fatdi Ghand, die adopted aon of Manik Chan^ 
in 172A Mahatdi JBUti was tha second ‘Jagat Seth*. He was pu* *» wdi by 
the or^r of Mir (Jades. After his death his eldest son Khushal Chand became 
cha ^ird ‘Jagat S^*. ^ 

■Fort 'WttUam—India House Cix^ Vol. IV. To Cam, 30 Sept.. 176B. 

pk 339. 

■Sd. (^m. Progs, 2Sl June 1765, Regulations. 
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penses o£ the Government from the revenues collected, the 
surplus was to be deposited in the royal treasury w'hich was 
to be kept under three different locks jand keys. Each of them 
was to keep a key with him, so that none of them might *take 
out money without the consent of the others’. If any of them 
acted contrary to the opinion of the other two, the latter might 
bring it to the notice of the Governor who would take proper 
action. Every month accounts of the receipts and expenses of 
the government were to be placed before the Company’s Resi¬ 
dent at Murshidabad for his inspection.* These arrangements 
brought the Nawab and his ministers under the control of 
the Cmnpany, though the omward show of the authority of 
the Nawab was maintained. 

The task of regulating the Murshidabad administration 
having been finished Clive proceeded towards the upcountry 
lor making political settlement with Emperor Shah Alam 11 
and Shuja-ud-daulah. The battle of Buxar (23 October, 1764) 
had further diminished the shadow of prestige which Shah 
Alam 11 as the nominal Emperor of Delhi till then possessed 
and reduced the military power of Shuja-ud-daulah, the Nawab 
of Oudh and Wazir of the Delhi Emjnre. Immediately after 
the battle Shah Aiam 11 who was no better than a camp-follower 
of Shuja-ud-daulah, detached himself from the latter and pro¬ 
ceeded to Benares from where he opened negotiations with the 
English through Hector Munro, the hero of the British victory 
at Buxar. Shuja-ud-daulah was also eager to come to terms 
with the English, but as the English demanded the surrender 
of Mir Qasim, Samru and the French deserters from the English 
camp as preliminary to any understanding with him, he broke 
off all negotiations with the English. He felt that it was 
derc^tory to his honour to give up persons who had fled to 

* Muhammad Rica Khan was in duui^ of the ooUactton cd revenue, Rai Dur- 
Iddi die aupertaeandanae and adjuatmaiic m die Diwani accounts and *die receipts 
passed through die hands of Jagat Seth’. Rai Durlabh died on 1 June, 1770 
and Jagat oeased to have aajr diare ’in dia management of affair^. So, 
die adxde burden of the three devolved oa Mu h e mm ed Rica Khan. Of 
die Gotmdling Co mm i t tee Revmnie et Mutdiidabed when h erne ci^mned 
in 1770, —efgiMd greater ooneral on Rice Khan dian the Rendent had done. 
(C.C.ILM., Vol. n, Reed to Becher, 17 Dec. 1770, p. 101). 
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him for protection.®^ War was resumed. Major Munio having 
left for Calcutta, Major Robert Hetcher took charge of the 
campaign against Shuja-ud-daulah on 6 January, 1765. Major 
Fletcher proceeded with his detachment towards Allahabad, 
while Major Stibbert with the remainder of the army \l^as sent 
to Chunargarh.®® Both the places surrendered after some hard- 
fighting on 8 February, 1765.*® Shuja-ud-daulah retreated 
towards Lucknow, the Capital of Oudh, from where also being 
pursued he retired to Ruhelkhand. He was dispossessed of the 
greater part of his territory and most of his troops being dis¬ 
heartened came over to the Emperor.*® After an agreement 
with the Marathas, he came out ^f Ruhelkhand and proceeded 
towards Kora where he was completely overpowered on 3 May, 
1765, and sought peace with the English. 

Clive reached Benaras where he met Shuja-ud-daulah on 
2 August, 1765, and nex:t he met the Emperor at Allahabad 
on 9 August. Negotiations between Clive on the one hand and 
the Emperor and Shuja-ud-daulah on the other began. On 
11 August, 1765, it was settled that the Emperor would receive 
twenty-six lakhs of rupees annually as his revenue from Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa. Lord Clive and General Camac submitted 
two petitions to the Emperor for granting nizamat of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa to Nawab Najm-ud-dualah and the diwani 
of these provinces to the English. Both these petitions received 
the sanction of the Emperor.*^ 

On 12 August, 1765, the imperial farman granting the 
diwani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (Midnapur) to the 
Company was handed over to Clive by the Emperor. The 
Company agreed *to be security’ for the payment of twenty-six 
lakhs of rupees annually by the Nawab of Bengal as the royal 
revenue from the three provinces. As the Company had to 

” Fort William—^India House Gmt., Vol. IV, Letter to Court, 11 Mardh, 1755, 
p. 313. A.L Srivastava, Shuja-ud-daiuak Vol. I (Revised 2nd Ec&tioa), 
p. 224 

*Foit William—bidia House Gbr., Vol* IV, Letter to Court, 11 Maras, 
1765. p. 314. 

*A. L Srivastava, Sliuja-ud-daulah, VoL 1 (1961), p. 244. 

**Foit W^iam—India House, VdL IV., p. 324. 

*,N. K. Majumdar, Justice Plolice, p. 24. 
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maintain a large army for the protection of these provinces, 
the farman granted to the Company whatever surplus might 
‘remain out of the revenues of the said provinces, after remit* 
ting the sum of twenty-six lakhs of rupees to the drear 
(Emperor) and providing for the expenses of the Nizamat.**^ 

On 19 August, 1765, the Emperor and the Company 
entered into an agreement^^ in which the provisions of the 
farman were incorporated and it was settled that the royal revenue 
was to be paid in twelve monthly instalments of equal amount 
'from the factory at Patna to Raja Shitab Rai, or whomsoever 
His Majesty (might) think proper to nominate’. If, however, 
the territories of tlie Nawab^ were ‘invaded by any foreign 
enemy, a deduction (was) then to be made out of the stipulated 
revenues, proportionate to the damage that (might) be sus¬ 
tained’ by the Nawab. Out of the royal revenue of twenty-six 
lakhs of rupees to be remitted to the Emperor from Bengal, he 
was to pay two lakhs of rupees a year by monthly instalment 
of equal amount to Mirza Najaf Khan* who had left Shuja-ud* 
daulah and joined the emperor’s service during the war against 
the former. If the emperor failed at any time to pay the 
amount to Mirza Najaf Khan, the English were to make it 
good out of the revenues allotted to the Emperor from the 
territories for Bengal’.*^ 

By the treaty of Allahabad*® concluded on 16 August, 1765, 
Shuja-ud-daulah got back all Ms territories witli the exception 
of ihe districts of Kora and Allaliabad which w$re given to the 
Emperor. Chunar was retained by the English. Shuja-ud* 

*Attchison, Treaties, Engagements etc. Vo!. I. No. X. 

*Aitchison, Treaties, Engagements etc Vol. 1, ro. 6445. 

* Najaf l^an was bom in a noble Persian family at Isfahan. At an 
early age he migrated to India and took aerviee under Muhammad Quli Khan 
who was die imperial keeper of Alldiabad fort. When Muham^d QuU 

Khan waa mutd(Ked by Sl^ja-ud-daulah, die Nawab of Oudh, he fled to 
Bernal wbeie he joined dw em^ of Nawab Mir Qastm. He fought bravely tm 
die side of Mb' Qeaan in the beetle of Udhua Nala. When Mir Qasim left 
Bengal Najaf Khan followed hun. Subsequetidv on the invitaticMi of Shuja-ud- 
daulah Najaf Khan joined die fermer’e anm and fought against the Englidi. 
He mmaioed with Shujenud-deulah dll the isacde of Beuxar (1764) when he 
was won over by die English. He helped the English in csptuttng die feet ef 
AllBhabsd.->Satkar, Fall of die Mu^ud EmpiM, Vtd. HI (2^ ed*), pp. 29-30. 

^Ahehisoo, Treades, Engagement etc. Vol. 11 (1876) 'No. AXiy. 
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daulah agreed to pay fifty lakhs of rupees to the English as 
compensation fw the war he waged against the latter. The 
leniency shown to Shuja-ud<dauiah in giving back his terri¬ 
tories proceeded *more from the policy of not extending the 
Company's territorial possessions, than the generous principle of 
attaching him' to the English by gratitude.^ Lord Clive pointed 
out that if the Company had retained the territories of Shuja- 
ud-daulah in their possession, 'the establishment of the 
Company’s army had to be increased, large number of civil 
servants had to be appointed and the acts of oppression and 
abuses by the Company’s servants must have involved the 
Company in another war.’^t But the treaty of Allahabad instead 
of involving the Company in all these complications and hazards 
converted Shuja-ud-daulah into a subordinate ally of the Com¬ 
pany and his country into a bulwark against the invasion of 
Bengal and Bihar by the enemies of the English from the West. 

To return to the grant of Diwani of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. The ofEer of diwani to the Company was first made by 
the Mughal Emperor Alamgir II in 1758 .^b xhe offer was 
repeated by Shah Alam II in 1761. Mir Qasim was opposed to 
the acceptance of diwani by the Company and the Company 
refused^* the offer apprehending that it would arouse the 
jealousy of the Nawab as well as the ill-feeling of the other 
European powers in Bengal. Circumstances had greatly 
changed by the time the diwani was granted in August, 1765. 
After the bade of Buxar Emperor Shah Alam II became 
dependent on the Company not only for protection but even 
jfor his subsistence. Shuja>kid-da|ilah deprived dE his^ te|rri- 
tories and over-powered by the Company's ^army sought for 
peace with the English. ’The Emperor was in great need of 
money. He had not received a single *dam* on account of 
his revenue from Bengal since the death of Mir Jafar. He had 
asked for the arrears of thirty-two lakhs of rupees due to him 
from Mir Jafar, Mir Qasim and Najm-ud-daulah. txncd Give 

•Fat 'Wit&im uid ladi* Houm Ck^ » C«a^ 90 17®» 

p. 883, p«m 8. 

•fW. 

•E. K. Dwo. Shak B ate. p. 40. 
p. 41. 
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expressed his insibility to pay a single rupee as the treasury 
of the Bengal Subah had been exhausted.’^*^ It was in these 
circumstances that the Emperor ofiEped the diwani and the 
Company considered it 'the most favourable occasion' to 
Accept it. 

With the acquisition of the diwani by the Company 
the curtain was rung down on the long drawn out drama of 
Nawab-malding as there was no need of changing the Nawab 
who had been emasculated. Consequently the spoliation of 
the Nawab’s treasury in the shape of presents and donations 
by the Company’s servants at the time of changing the Nawab 
also ended, more especially as the Company got the control 
over the Revenues and the esLhequer of the State. 

'' What was a loss to the Company’s servants was a gain 
to the Company. In a despatch to the Court of DirectorsB^ 
Lord Clive explained how the Company was financially 
benefited by the grant of diwani. He wrote, "The allowance 
for the support of the Nabob’s dignity* and power and the 
tribute to His Majesty must be regularly paid, the remainder 
belongs to the Company’’. In calculating the monetary gain^^ 
which the Company would derive from the acquisition 
of the diwani, Clive expected that the revenues of the Year 
(1765-1766) would not fall short of Rs. 250 lakhs of rupees 
including the revenues from Burdwan, Midnapur and Chitta¬ 
gong. After bearing all the expenses in connection with the 
civil and military expenses and paying the Nawab’s allowances 
and the emperor’s tiibute, Clive expected there would be a 
clear gain of 122 lakhs of rupees to the Company. This sum, 
he felt, was sufficient to meet the <ncpenses of the investment, 
furnish the whole amount necessary for the Company’s trade 
with China and satisfy the demands of other settlements of 


**N. K. Pollas ukI Juados etc. p. 

*ltMlu Hom^Foct WiUtttn Cor., Voi. IV, Letter to Court, 30 Sep., 1765, 


337, pan 12. 

*Br an ageeeaieM (AtteiiiBOB, Traniea, fogafemeMs etc. Voi. I, pp. 65456) 
rtm dia Gottpenr end the Nawab Na^HidHiaulah executed on the 
SOdi Septwdwr, 17^ the nawab conaantid *eo accept the annual mm 
Sa. 5836431^ (Ra. 17,78^154-1*0 few N«wab*a houachold axpeneaa, 
Rs. 36|07,277-84} for die mainwianoe ^ ham *P07» ^ - 

"hidia Bouae and Fort William Gor„ Voi. XV, Letter to Courts 30 Sep. 


1765w p. 18. 
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the Company in India and would leave a considerable balance 
in the Company’s treasury. 

The acquisition of diwani was a boon to the Company* 

It brought opulence, power and prestige tq the Company. 
But it ‘left the Nawab in his full position a Subahdar’, officially 
known as Nazim, 'The imperial tribute was paid in the name 
of the Nazim and the Company only stood surety for the regular 
payment of the tribute. The Company as Diwan was placed in j. 
the charge of a part df the administration of Bengal Subah ^ 
and ‘their administration as Dtwan was within the Mughal 
Constitution'. During the Mughal rule the Subahdar was the 
lepresentative of the Emperor in the province, and the Diwan 
was the second officer under the Subahdar though he was his 
rival.®® With the appointment of Murshid Quli Khan as 
Subahdar in 1717, the Dtwan ceased to be a rival of the Subahdar 
oi Nazim and became one of his high-ranking officers. Thus 
'by the cession of diwant the Company acquired no sovereign 
light, they were allowed only to carry on the revenue 
administration ‘well understood to be dependent on an 
executive authority, which still remained vested in the Nawab'. 
The Nawab or Subahdar was, thus, left ‘in his full position as 
Subahdar or Nazim’,^* But all this was in theory. The 
Nawab was virtually deprived of his military power by the 
Treaty of February, 1765, and of the financial support by grant 
of diwani on 12 August, 1765. By the Agreement between the 
Company and Nawab Najm-ud-daulah, dated 30 September, 
1765,®® the Nawab virtually became a pensioner of the Company* 
Under this arrangement the Nawab remained the ostensible 
source of power, but the Company became the de facto ruler, 
though everything was done in the "name of the Nawab. 
Nothing was left 'to the Nawab except the shadow of audiority, 
the substance of which belonged to the Company. 

The provincial Diwan during he Mughal rule was in charge 
of the collection of revenue. He was ‘to appoint as Collectors 
practical men who were likely to induce the ryots to pay the 

"J. N. Sarktr, Mughal Admblstradon, p. S3, 

'*Ftniungar, Fitih Repute, CSiap. X., Ixl. 

"Aitchia^ Ttcario, ^Engagementa, ate. Vol. I (1862) 65-66. 
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the government dues of their own acc:oid*.>« He was to ‘cause 
the extension of cultivation and habitation in the villages and 
watch over the imperial treasury’.^^ But what did the Company 
undertake to do aa 0twan 7 Lord Clive wrote to the Court of 
Directors, “The power of supervising (the collection of revenues) 
though lodged in us, ahould not, however, in my opinimi be 
exorted".** The Court of Directors were mcMre explicit on this 
point. They directed, “the office of Hiwan should be exercised 
only in superintending the Collection and disposal of the 
xevenues, which office though vested in the Company tftiould 
officially be executed by (Company’s) Resident at darbar under 
the control of the Covemor and the Select Committee, the 
ordinary bounds of whiclt cqntrol should extend to nothing 
beyond superintending the collection of revenues and receiving 
the money from the Nabob’s treasury to that of the dewannah* 
of the Company.’’®® 

The reason why Clive was not willing to undertake the 
responsibilities and obligations of diwani is not difficult to 
understand. It was more economical to leave the actual work 
of revenue administration in the hands of the Nawab’s officials 
who had been at it so long. If the Company had undertaken 
to run the revenue administraticHi ‘three times the number of 
civil servants’ that had been serving the Company would have 
been insufficient for the purpose.®® Secondly, the Company’s 
European servants had no experience of revenue administration 
and were, therefore, unfit for the task.®' Lastly, if the Com¬ 
pany’s servants were appointed collectors foreign nations like 
the French, the Danes and the Dutch, ‘would take umbrage’ 
and would complain to the British Court which ‘might be 
attended with very embarrassing consequences’. These foreign 
nations would not recognise the authority of the English Com- 

*”1. N. S«rk«r, AdmtDittrstion, p. 53. 

53^. 

"Fact Tmute-Ofidm Hou«e Cor. Vot. IV. T« Court, 30 Sep 1765, p. 337. 

* Dpmusouili (iKwaii-KiuuMi) mean* Divm’i Court or offioe. 

•Fort Houac Cour. Vd. IV, Ftocn Court, 17 May, 1766, 

p. 184L para 14 .... 

• Fort Wiliam—India Houaa Cots Fol.* IV, To Court, 30 Sep., 1765, para 

12, p. 337, ** 

•hdi^rom Court, 1? May, 1766. p^ 184. 
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pany for that of Nawab of Bengal, and ‘pay into the hands 
of their servants duties on trade, or the quit rents of those 
districts which they (had) for many years possessed by virttie of 
the royal phirmanud or by grants from Nabobs.«3 |t 
was for this reason Lord Glive wanted to leave the shadow 
of power to the Nawab while retaining in the hands of idie 
Company the substance of the same. It was indispensable in 
the context of the above background that the English Company 
should outwardly venerate the name of the Nawab, however, 
shadowy or unsubstantial his power might have been.^^ 

During the diwani period (1765-1772) the collection of 
rent from the ryots was attended with oppression of them. 
From Murshid Quli Khan to Al’vardi Khan the land-revenue 
was moderate and it was rigidly collected from the Zamindars, 
In Murshid Quli Khan's time severe punishment was inflicted 
upon die defaulting Zamindars who were very few in number. 
There was no remission and no balances. But the machinery 
of land-revenue administration was not oppressive to the 
ryots. The Zamindars with the help of their officers collected 
rent from the ryots and the Amtls from the Zamindars. In 
the frontier districts like Rangpur, Pumia and Midnapur 
the faujdars were responsible for collection of revenues from 
the Zamindars. The Amils were government officers and were 
transferred to different areas at intervals. The information 
regarding land-revenue easily available from the Qanungo’s 
office made it difficult for the Zamindars or their agents to 
exact more than the prevailing or customary rent from the 
ryots. The oppoitunity for oppression and chicanery was thus 
closed to the collectors of revenue.®* 

In Alivardi’s time the amount of revenue paid to the 
government was much less than what was paid to the Com* 
pany when it became the Diwan.®® Then the custom was to 
settle a revenue with the Zamindars on moderate terms. The 
Nawab abided by his agreement. The Zamindars had a 

•Fort Wdliam—lndia Hotue Cor, Vd. IV, To Court, 30 Sei^ 176S p. 337. 

** Bengal Set. CcMn, 16 Jon,, 1767. 

••Sinha, N, K., Economic hntory of Bengal, Voi. H, pp. 6-7. 

** Letter copy-f>ook of the Result at Mur, 1769, App. V. p. XII, FtOtti 
Bedier to Preedant, 24 May. 1769. 
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natural interest in their Zamindaris and they, therefore, gave 
encouragement to the ryots to cultivate their lands. 1^ 
the ryots were unable to pay the t rent in due time, the 
Zamindars borrowed money frqm tl|e shroffs and paid their 
malguzari punctually. Under these circumstances the country 
flourished even when a large tract of the country in West 
Bengal was annually invaded by the Marathas who played 
havoc among the ryots, burning and destroying their villages. 
The inhabitants of the villages left their homes at the 
approach of the Maratha hordes and returned as soon as they 
left the country with the approach of the rains. The culti¬ 
vators cultivated their lands, harvested the crop and marketed 
it for sale. Then the Zamindars, shroffs and merchants were 
rich and they supplied money to the Nawab if he needed the 
same to ward off the annual raids of the Maratha predatory 
hordes.®® 

The machinery of land-revenue administration after the 
battle of Plassey began to deteriorate. Mir Jafar was indolent 
and had not or rather could not look after the same which 
was in a state of confusion. Mir Qasim though more efficient 
and energetic than Mir Jafar, put pressure on the ryots for 
enhanced rent. During his short rule he tried to squeeze from 
the ryots as much money as he could. The Zamindars and the 
tax-farmers evaded payment o4 revenue by resorting to various 
artifices. They recoiled from paying what they could from 
the apprehension that the payment of rent would be followed 
by enhanced demand for rent. Amils and Faujdars resorted 
to oppressive measures for recovering the balances.®*^ During 
tihe second rule of Mir Jafar and under that of Najm-ud- 
daulah matters did not improve. 

When the Company obtained the diwani of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, things went from bad to worse. Their first 
consideration was to meet the pressing demands from home 
• to provide money for investment in this country, to make up 
the deficit in other provinces and to finance the Company’s 
China trade. These items of expenditure had to be met from 


*Ibki 

"«[. K. Sk^ Ecooofnic bittoty. Vol. U; ff?. 29-30. 
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the revenues of Bengal. Coi^sequently, the Company’s primary 
concern was to collect as much rent as they could from the 
land. For reasons stated the Company did not engage their 
servants in the collection of the rent. Riza Khan as Naib 
Diwan was entrusted with the duty of carrying on the bivil 
administiarion including the collection of lancSrevenue on 
behalf of the Company. Of course, it was enjoined by the 
Court of Directors®® that the Resident at the darbar would 
stand between the administration and encroachments always 
to be apprehended from the agents of the Company's servants', 
and 'to prevent oppression'. But it turned out to be a pious 
hope. The ryots of Bengal Subah had a trying time, groaning 
as they did under the crushing demand for land-revenue and 
the oppressive manner in which the collection of revenues was 
made under Riza Khan®®. Mr. R. Becher, the Resident at 
the darbar at Murshidabad, had been crying down as late as 
hfay, 1769,the revenue administration which had spelt ruin 
to the Zamindars and the ryots, but his cry proved no more 
effective than a mere voice in the wilderness. 

Riza Khan who owed his position to the mercy of the 
English was very willing to meet their ever soaring demand for 
land-revenue. The whole machinery of the land-revenue admi¬ 
nistration was under Riza Khan over whom the Resident 
exercised very little control. When and where the Zamindars 
were not willing or unable to pay the required land-revenue 
they were removed and Amils were asked to take their place. 
Such dismissals of Zamindars for failure to collect or pay the 
enhanced rent were not infrequent. In 1769 it was proposed 
‘to deprive the Rajah of Nadia of his power (over his Zamin- 
dari) and let the country to farm for three years’ and to pay 
the Rajali ‘one lac per annum for his expenses.’’^^ 

‘These AmiW says R. Becher, the Resident at the darbar 
‘on their appointment agree with ministers to pay a fixed sum 

"Fort William—India Houia Gor„ y<d. lY, p* 185. 

•Daw, A-fliamrjr of Hindunhan (mO)~l». C XXXIV. 

•Letter Gopy-book of d»e Baiident at Mur, App. V, From the RaaidcBt to 

the President, p. XL . « 

"Letter o^y-book of ibe Residaoc, From Verelat and Beefier to Cartier, 30 

June, 1769, App. VI. p. XVII. * wrt vttt 

"/bid. From Becber to Pweideot, 24 May, 1769, App. V, ^ XB—XIIL 
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for tbe districts they are 40 go to as^ the man that hat tiered 
most has generally been prefeirea.' The Amils were not 
inhabitants of the distrupts where they had been af^fMunted 
and generally their stay in a particular district did not extend 
beycmd a year or two. The Zammdars had some interest in 
the welfare of the people among whom they lived, and died 
and $0 could not be devoid of mercy to the ryots as the Amils 
were. As there was no 6xed hast-o^bud by which the Amih 
were to collect revenue^^ and the ryots to pay it, the Amih 
rack-rented the ryots. For the purpme of collecting rent the 
Amih appointed men (A their own choice, who shared their 
masters^ greed and complete* lack of mercy. These were let 
loose upon the ryots. In the name of the rent and other 
contributions known as mathot these men extorted as much 
money as they could from the ryots. 'These*Amih had no 
check upon them during the time of their employment* and 
'during the time of year’s collection their power was absolute.’^^ 
The rack-rented ryots had, therefore, little chance of getting 
any relief from the government. 

The reports of Becher'^i^ on the economic condition of 
the districts presented a dismal picture of the whole country 
during the diwani period. The Amih were, no doubt, res¬ 
ponsible for the distress of the ryots, but the root cause of 
the distress and decline of the country was the demand 
for a large amount of revenues from the country, which it 
could ill afford to pay. 

In Bengal as has already been noted, the defaulting 
Zamindars were removed to make room for Amih, but it was 
nnt so easy to deal with the Zamindars of Bihar. In 1767 
fonr pargami battalions* having proved insufficient for chastis¬ 
ing the Zamindars, military force had to be requisitioned. 
The Zanundars ol Shetghati, Siris, Cushina, and Chakarkanwan 
wme in a state of rebeUion.^^ Next year these Zttmindars 
formed an association which had under it a body of 6D0Q horse 

xin. 
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Riid fooc.” Witli th^ troops they defied the ^gana hatta 
iiofui. The district of Sarui was iti a state of conftnioii owing to 
the revok of the Zamindan and eoUection could not be made.^ 
3ome of the Zamindars had even forts under their possessicM, 
which were a source of strength to them in their fight against 
the paxgana battalions.^* 

The ryots of Bengal suffered from another kind of oppres¬ 
sion from the hands of the Company's gomasthas who cfften 
compelled the ryots to sell their agricultural products at a 
low price and buy their goods at an exorbitant price.** Again 
most of the ryots were also weavers.. They engaged thonselves 
in weaving when they had no agricultural work to do. With 
the acquisition of diwatii, the Company provided money 
out of the surplus revenue of the country for investment 
(purchase of goods for exportation to Europe). This led to 
tremendous increase in investment. To procure a large sup¬ 
ply of goods for export, the Company’s servants with the help 
of gomasthas resorted to monopolistic control over the weavers. 
They were not allowed to work for others until they furnished 
the quantity of cloths which they had agreed to do.*^ The 
weavers were compelled to take advances from the Company’s 
servants through tlieir gomasthas. The prices which the 
weavers received for goods supplied, were much less than what 
they could get if they could sell them in the open market. 
The rack-rent as well as the low price at which the Bengal 
ryots had to sell their cloths and other goods to the Gompany*s 
gomasthas, reduced them to utmost poverty. 

In the Zamindari lands of Calcutta, the Twenty^fdur 
Pazganas (known also as Calcutta lands) and the ceded 
districts of Burdwan, Midnapur and Chittagong the Company 
had no need of masking their authority. There they took up the 
responstlHlity of administration in their own hands. These lands 
were under the direct management of the Company's servanu 
and unlike the 'Diwani lands were free horn the opptessioiv 

Qwctarjec, V«dk, pp, 294-23S. 
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of the Amils. Heie some reforms Were carried out and the 
condition of the ryots was better. But no such reform was 
undertaken for the Diwant lands ^ill 17’69. Some abatement 
in the revenues was made in this or that district**® but no 
fundamental change in the land-revenue system was intro¬ 
duced. The crying need of the time was to put a stop to 
rack-rent, but it could have been a cry for the moon. 

The pleadings of Sykes and Becher on behalf of the ryots 
at last led Verelst, the Governor and President of the Council 
at Foit William, (1767-1769) to appoint the English Super¬ 
visors in the districts ot the Diwani portion of Bengal. Super¬ 
visors for the districts of Bihar were appointed during the 
rule of Cartier, the next Governor (1769-1772). The Super¬ 
visors were required to acquaint themselves with the intrica¬ 
cies of the collection of revenue so that they could put a stop 
to the oppression peipctiatcd by the Collectors of revenues 
apd the gomasthas of the Company’s servants upon the ryots. 
Nothing beneficial could be done for the poor ryots unless 
full knowledge of such things was gathered. 

In the political sphere the aim of the Company was to 
consolidate the gains of 1765. The blow which the Marathas 
received at Panipat in 1761, had stunted them and they 
retreated to the Deccan to reappear in Noithern India in 
full force after about nine years. After the departure of the 
Marathas from Northern India there was no power strong 
enough to check the grow'th df the Company’s power in the 
Bengal Subah. The Court of Directors as far back as 22 
February, 1764,®® advisied the Council at Fort William (to 
abandon the idea of conquest. They wrote, "Conquests are 
not our aim and if we can secure and preserve our present 
possessions in Bengal, we shall rest well satisfied’’.®^ It was 
the aim of Lord Clive also to confine the Company’s ‘posses¬ 
sions in Boigal, Bihar and Orissa.'®® On the eve of his depar¬ 
ture from Bengal in 1767, he advised the Select Committee, 

••Letter Copy-4)ook of die Resaleiit Ap|^. VI. pp. XV-XVL 

••Fort WdlUu»-India House Cor., Vol. IV, Letter from Court, 22 Feh, 
1764^^1 39, p. 19. ^ 

••pViit Wdliam—India House Cor., Vol. IV, letter to Court, 30 Sep., 1765 
pans 7, p. 3^ 
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^'Studiously maintain peace,--it is the ground-work o£ our 
jDrosperity; never consent to act offensively against any powers, 
except in defence of our own, the King’s (Shah Alam II’s) or 
Nabob Wazifs dominions".so In short, the Karmanasa was 
to be the western boundary of die Company's possessions, any 
extension of teiritory beyond that river was to be abandoned. 
In pursuance of this policy they restored to Shuja-ud-daulah 
tlie whole of his dominions with the exception of Kora and 
Allahabad which were made over to Shah Alam II, 

The position of Shah Alam II was almost like that of 
Nawab Najm-ud-daulah of Bengal. His source of income was 
the annual Bengal tribute of twenty-^six lakhs of rupees and 
an estimated revenue of twenty-eight lakhs of rupees a year 
(from Kora and Allahabad. In fact his income was almost 
equal to the pension of Najm-ud-daulah which amounted to 
Rs. 53,86,151 in 1765. Again the emperor’s affairs at Allahabad 
were controlled by two proteges of the English. One of th^ 
was Najaf Khan who was retained as a general in the imperial 
service and was also appointed Faujdar of Kora. Another 
protege of the English in the Emperor’s Court at Allahabad 
was Munir-ud-daulah*. When Shah Alam II formally 
invested Shuja-ud-daulah with the robe of Wazir of the 
empire on 15 February, 1762, the latter appointed 
Munir-ud-daulah Khan-i-saman and Diwan of tan 
(assigned lands) and Khalsa (crown lands). Munir-ud 
daulah was the Naih of Shuja-ud-daulah in the Court of Shah 
Alam and the Chief Advisor of the Emperor. But in fact he 
was the de faeffo Wazir of the Emperor. Munir-ud-daulah was 
more devoted to the English and Shah Alam than to Shuja-ud- 
daulah and more loyal to the English than to Shah Alam, for 
he realised that the Emperor had become a dependant of the 
English. He looked to the interests of the English in the Court 
of Shah Alam II and Shah Alam II too was attached to Munir- 
u<l-daulah, for the Emperor knew that he could influence the 

“Bengal end Madras papers, Ved llf, IT&T-BS, Letter dated, 16 January, 
1767 . , , 

* Riza Quli Khan hatter known as Mumr-ud-daUlah eras an lahratant <h 
K horaean in Persia. He came to India as an ambassador of Nadir Shah, hut stayed 
in dna Country. 
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Company in his favour. Thus he Emperor had to depend on 
the English for financial assistance and protection while his estate 
and household affairs were controllqid by two proteges of the 
English*-^Najaf Khan and Munir>ud-daulah. 

Shah Alam II bore ill feeling towards his Wazit Shuja-ud- 
daulaii. The Emperor was much subjected to humiliation 
by the Wazir while as a fugitive he lived under his protection. 
The bitter memory of this humiliation rankled in the mind 
of the Emperor after he had come over to the English after 
the battle of Buxar. So, when Shuja-ud-daulah suggested to 
Verelst in the middle ot 1767, that the Bengal revenue might 
be paid to the Emperor through him so that he might control 
the Emperor as well as his courtiers,*"^ the Emperor reacted 
strongly. This was also a move to supplant Munir-ud-daulah 
who had usurped the power of the Wazir in the imperial 
Court. 

^ The Select Committee was very eager to bring about a 
reconciliation between the Emperor and Sujah-ud-daulah. A 
deputaition consisting of Messrs. Cartier, Smith and Russell 
was sent to Allahabad for the purpose and after, protracted 
negotiations and much persuasion a reconciliation was effected 
between the Emperor and his Wazir in the month of January, 
1769, and the former conferred upon the latter all the honours 
and power of tuazirat.^^ 

One of the reasons why the Emperor invested Shuja-ud- 
daulah with all the power of wazirat was to secure the help 
of the latter in his intended mardi to Delhi. Munir-ud-daulah 
never lent his support to this desire of the emperor. Just 
before his departure after the Third Battle of Panipat, 
Ahamad Shah Abdali announced that Shah Alam 11 should 
be recognised by all the powers of India as the Emperor and 
Imad-ul-Mulk* and Najib-ud-daulah, the Ruhela Chief 
as Wazir and Mir Bakshi respectively. But Najib-ud-daulah 
in collusion with the queen-mother Zinat Mahal and the 
heir-apparent Mirza Jawan Bakht, made himself not only 

** Chattarji, N., Vetebi; p HO. 

••Ifaia., p. 117 

* Imad-td-Mulk was the Wasir of Delhi ami an invacerate foe of Shah Alam 
U nd Sbuja-t^daulah. 
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Mir Bakshi but also the Faudjdaf (Governor) o£ Delhi and 
Muktar (regent) of the imperial adndnistration^ Thus while 
Shah Alam was living at Allahabad at the mercy of fhe Fngiiiib, 
Najib-ud-daulah made himself the Virtual diotator of Delhi 
and the supreme ruler of the truncated Mughal Empire. The 
queen-mother had been requesting the Emperor to return to ' 
Delhi as desired by Ahmad Shah Abdali.®® Successive 
English Governors and generals promised to escort the 
Emperor to Delhi,®i but did not keep their promise on this 
or that plea. Lord Clive too gave him assurance in August, 1765, 
that he would be escorted to Delhi, but the Emperor was morti¬ 
fied to learn from Munir-ud-daulah that *His Lordship (did) 
not purpose attending the royal stirrup to Shahjahanabad 
(Delhi) this year but (would) do so next year’.®® Shah Alam 
repeated his request in the month of October, 1765,®® Lord 
Clive wished him success, but intimated to him his inability ‘to 
order the English troops to wait on his Majesty' as he had ‘i\p 
authoiity to comply with His Majesty’s wishes in this instance 
without order from Europe.’®^ The request was again made 
in the month of November of the same year with no better 
result ®®. Towards the end of Verelst’s rule in May, 1769 the 
Emperor informed the Governor that he had made up his 
mind to proceed towards Delhi and asked for the assistance 
of two battalions and eight pieces of artillery®®. 

As the Governor, John Cartier and Col. Smith who formed 
the majority in the Select Committee, were in favour of 
acceeding to the request of the Emperor, it was resolved on 
19 May, 1769 (Floyer and Alexander dissented) to furnish the 
Emperor with two battalions and four field-pieces under Col. 
Harper.®^ 

When all arrangements were completeid for the Emperor’s 
departure an attempt was made on the life of Munir-ud-daulah 

*Sarkar, Fall of the Mughal Emptte, Vpl. H, p 278. 

"Ibid, p. 377. 

“C, P. C, VoL I Nos. 1186, 1253. 

"Ibid No. 2688. 

"Ibid, No. 271& 

"Ibid. No. 2725. 

^Ibid, No. 2735. 

"Chetterji, N. Vercloe. p. 123. 

" Snvastava, A. L, Shuja-ud<daulah, Vol. 11, p. 123. 
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^lO May, 1769) by some royal troops. Munir-ud-daulah had 
ocated a good number of ^enemies in the Court by his oppo¬ 
sition to the Emperor’s proposal to move with his Court to 
Delhi. It seems some of the courtiers set the troops against 
hlunir-udrdaulah who, however, fortunately escaped unhurt. 
Being disgusted with the Court politics and fearing that 
another attempt might be made on his life if he remained at 
Allahabad, he resigned his post and started for Calcutta to 
live there under the protection oi the Company.”^ Fourteen 
days after the attempt on Munir-ud-daulah’s life liad been 
made, some troops of Waztr’s best and oldest battalions 
mutinied (24 May, 1769). It was suppressed with the help 
of Company’s battalions under C^ol. Harper. The Wazir 
dismissed the mutinous troops which numbered about 1500®®. 
The Emperoi depended much on the IVaztr and the C.lompany 
for his intended marcli to Delhi, but these two occurrences 
compelled the Empeior to abandon temjjorarily his intention. 

On the eve of his departure for home, Verelst felt^®® 
that the Emperor’s poor hnances and the rivalries and 
jealousies among his courtiers would stand in the way of the 
Emperor's undertaking his journey to Delhi. If in spite of 
these impediments the Emperor should undertake the journey, 
Verelst apprehended, he would be harassed on the way by his 
own servants and would ultimately be compelled to come 
back for protection to the Company’s territories. It was, 
perhaps, under this impression that Verelst acquiesced in the 
Emperor’s requisition tor two battalions and four field pieces. 
He felt that this gesture on the part of the Company would 
satisfy the Emperor and at the same time would seive their 
own purpose of keeping the Emperor under their own control. 
Verelst observed in cme of his letters^®', "We should be careful 
how we allow strangers to assume the management of his 
councils. Our conduct towards him is plain. We must either 
contrive to guicie him at a distance, or so to palliate, that, if 
unsuccessful he may consider us as his protectors, our provinces 

*C. P. C., Vol. n. No. 1402. 

* * * *** SnvMtava, A. L. Shuja^udidatthh. Vol. II, p, 126. 

***SaL Com. PfOg. IS Dec 1769, laOM fram Vaidat to Canter, 15 Datem- 
btt, 1769. 
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as place of refuge’*. The Ck>mpan 7 ’s atm was to cootiol ilift 
£mperor and prevent the other pynveit from acerdsing any* 
influence over him. This could be done more effectively if 
the Emperor resided near the Company’s possessions at 
Allahabad than if he resided at a great distance in X>elhi 4 ' 
Moreover, the stationing of Company’s battalions at such a 
distant place as Delhi might involve the Company in a war 
witli the Indian powers, which might be injurious to the 
CcHnpany’s forces. In one of the letters^®* to the Court of 
Directors Clive observed, *‘lt never can be your interest to 
extend the influence ot your arms to so great a distance from 
your present possessions, and the seat of your Government.” 
In his last ktter^”^ to the Select Committee he made the 
point more clear. In that letter he cauticmed, “A march to* 
Delhi would be not only vain and fruitless project, but attended 
with certairii destruction to your army.” 

Having the Emperor and the Wazir under their control, 
the Company, according to the assessment of Verelst,^<>^ had 
nothing to fear from the other powers of Northern India. 
To the west of Shuja-ud>daulah’s dominions were the territories, 
of the Ruhela Pathans. Their territories extended from the 
Ganges in die west to the Garra (Deoha) in the east and from 
the lower ranges of the Himalayas in the north to the Ganges in 
the soutli. This was Ruhelkhand proper. The Ruhelas were 
ruled by several chiefs, the most important of Whom were Hafir 
Raharaat Khan, Dundi Khan and Najib-ud-daulali. Hafir 
Ra'hamat Khan's territories lay mainly to the north of thf 
Ganges and contiguous to the western frontier of Shuja-ud- 
daiilah’s dominions. His territories included the major part 
of modern Barily district, some parts of Muradal^ and 
Budaun. His capital was Aonla, a village near Barily city. 
Dundi Khan’s territories extended from Moradabad to 
soole. Najib-ud-daulah married the eldest daughter of Hafir 
Rahamat Khan.^*^ Among the Ruhela chiefs the most 
important and powerful was Najib-ud*daulah. Hh tcititoriet 

Fort WilUam —India Hoaaa Gmt., V 9 I. W, Ih Coittl^ 31 Ian., Vt66. 
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indudiBd pmcttoiUy the whole of the Sub>HimaUyan tnet 
of the Horthent Gengetic Poah*^ Najibabad named after him. 
waa the head-quarteia of his G(M4n|meat. He was the supreme 
regulator of the affaita of the Mug^ial Emperpr at Delhi and 
the most inhuential Chief in Northern India. The tenitodea 
of Ahmad Khan, the* Chief of the Bangash Pathan, lay mainly 
In the Doab with his Capital at Farrukhabad. Some parganat 
of Budaun and Shahjahanpur to tlie north of the Ganges were 
also included within his territories. When the Marathas were 
driven out of the Doab after their defeat at Panipat, the 
Ruhcla Chiefs and Ahmad Khan Bangash grabbed their land 
in that region. The Jats were also deprived of their land in 
the Doab. This led to constant friction between the Patlian 
Chiefs and the Jats. But all the attempts of the Jats to re¬ 
cover their possessions were of no avail in the face of the oppo¬ 
sition from Najib-ud-daulah who commanded all the resources 
of the Imperial Government at Delhi.^^^ 

In the Punjab the Sikhs had been growing powerful. 
The final retreat of Ahmad Shah Abdali in May, 1767, em¬ 
boldened them to carry on ravages upto Sirhind. They were, 
to quote the words of Verelst,^^^ *the Marathas of the north, 
like them their sole pursuit (was) plunder.’ Their progress 
farther to the east of Sirhind had b^n checked by Najib-ud- 
daulah for some time, but as time went on he grew old aniP 
was unable to cope with them, for they increased in number 
and appeared like locusts in the vicinity of Delhi. They 
even crossed the Jamuna and entered into the Doab. In- 
despair Najib-ud-daulah wrote to the emperor Shah Alam II 
to come to Delhi and to defend his own honour. He com* 
plained that the Sikhs had grown powerful and he was unable 
to provide even for his own security.^®® 

like the Ruhelas the Jats are a wanior tribe. They are 
the dominant race in the country which includes the Punjab, 
northern states of Rajputaim# ^ upper Jamuna valley and* 
the lands beyond the Chambal valley. To the west of Agrai 
was the Jat principality of Bharatpur. When Ratan Singh,, 
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the ruler of Bharatpur, was murdered by Gosain Rupchatid at 
Viindaban in April, 1769, his infant son Keshari Singh was 
raised to the throne. Dan Shah, the leading Jat general, was 
entrusted with^ the regency. Soon Nawal Singh and Ranjit 
Singh, the two brothers of the deceased King, ousted Dan Shah 
not only from the regency but also from* the country. Then 
Nawal Singh and Ranjit Singh fell out over the division of 
/power and a fratricidal *war ensued. The Marathas who had 
appeared in the meantime in Northern India, were not slow 
to take advantage of the civil war in Bharatpur. 

By the middle of March, 1769, the young Peshwa Madhav 
Rao 1 succeeded in establishing his authority over the govern¬ 
ment of Puna and his domestic enemies. He was, therefore, 
free to send his best general to Northern India to restore the 
power of the Marathas which had received a shattering blow in 
the battle of Panipat. The defeat of the Marathas at Panipat 
was followed by the annihilation of Maratha domination in the 
Gangetic Doab, Bundelkhand, Rajputana and Malwa. The 
Marathas now reappeared alter an absence of about nine years 
to regain what they had lost. This caused no small amount 
of headache to the English in Bengal. It was left for John 
Cartier who succeeded Verelst as Governor of Bengal on 24 
December, 1769,* to tackle the situation. 


* That Caniet wceeadad Vctilat on 24 Deondier, 1769, is dear ffom dw 
jpoSMcript to tha latter w Coiut, dand, 20 ]>eoaBbar, 1769. Ic states, *ai dw 
.jMdt of diis mondi die Hoatih Mr. Vetebc ssiigiMd die Govacnmeitt and was 
‘nioeeadad in U by die lion*fale Mr. Carder.'* 



PART-1 

t 

THE GREAT FAMl]^ OF 1770 
CHAPTER I 
SECTION I 

THE FAMINE AND ITS HORRORS 

On taking charge o£ the administration of Bengal Cartier 
had to face two difficulties which he inherited from his pre^ 
decessor. The first was a depleted treasury and the other was 
an impending famine. The famine of 1770 devastated Western 
and Northern Bengal, Bihar and Orissa which at that time com* 
prised only the district of Midnapur. The famine and its 
effects put the whole administration of Cartier out of gear. But 
though the famine of 1770 is the most important event in the 
administration of Cartier, it seems that Mr. Cartier and other 
members of the Council did not take it in the same light. We 
are persuaded to come to this conclusion by the perusal of the 
contemporary official records. In these records are to be found 
minute details of military strategy, diplomatic relations of the 
Company with the country powers, detailed accounts of the 
Company’s commercial transactions, but nowhere does any 
account of the famine take a prominent place. The account 
of the famine has found its place in the official records only 
,to explain the Company’s reduced income from commercial and 
revenue sources. That the Bengal Government was more con¬ 
cerned about the collection of revenue than for the famine- 
stricken people is evident from the fact that more revenue was 
collected in 1770-71 (Rs. 1,40,06,030), the year of famine and 
mortality, than in 1769-70 (Rs. 1,$1,49,148), the year of dearth 
which was productive of famine.^ 

The people of the provinces of Bengal, Orissa and a major 
|)Oition of Bihar subsist on rice*the soil yielding two harvests 
of the crop in the year. The *auf paddy sown broad-cast in 


*Fort WtUtaur—Indk House Cor., VoL VI, p. 118 . 
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April or May, is reaped in the months of August and Septem,* 
her. The *aman* paddy, the greatest paddy crop of the year, is 
first sown broad'cast in lowlands in May and June and then 
it is transplanted on highlands in June and July to be reaped 
in November .and December. Of these two crops the ’aman' 
constitutes seventy percent of the total yield. So on the failure 
of the ‘axis’ crop the people of these provinces can subsist with 
some difficulty on the ‘aman* crop but on the failure of the 
‘aman’ they are sure to face a general scarcity of rice, if not 
famine. For the growth of rice plants a heavy rainfall is 
necessary between the months of June and August and the 
absence of any rainfall during this period will spell disaster on 
the paddy crop. 

The rabi or spring crops consisting of peas, pulses and 
the like are sown in October and reaped in February. But 
even the abundant yield of these crops cannot prevent famine, 
if the ‘aman’ totally fails. The ‘axis’ and the ‘rabi’ crops can 
only allay the regours of famine arising from a failure of the 
*aman’ crop. 

The North-Western p^rt of Bihar produces rice as well 
as wheat and the latter is the main crop on which the people 
of that part of Bihar depend for their subsistence. The wheat 
crop is a winter crop sown in the month of October and is 
reaped in the months of February and March. It hardly 
requires any rainfall, only a moist ground is essential for its 
growth. But a long drought extending over a year or so will 
parch the ground to such an extent that the cultivation of wheat 
may become almost impossible. The severe drought of the 
year 1769, which ruined both the rice and the wheat crops of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, was responsible for the great famine 
which devastated those provinces during' the next year. 

(A) THE GLOOMY FOREBODINGS 

A free merchant in Bengal wrote thus in one of his letters 
to Warren Hastin^,^* “In the years 1766 and 1767 rice 
was so very plentiful that in many places it was not gathered 
in, as it would not pay the expenses of collecting it. On diis 

*• Five letters from a free merdumc an Bengal oo .Wanen Hasdi^—letter 
No. IV. 
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^uccount, less was planted 1768, "than had been for many 
years before. In 1768 the cultivators willingly sowed less but 
Whatever was sowed nature did not allow them to reap com¬ 
pletely”. • The records of rainfall also corroborate the fact that 
nature Mood in the way of the cultivators reaping completely 
what they had sown in 1768. In the month of August, 1768, 
'several parts of Bihar were overflooded owing to excessive rain. 
The flood was followed by a drought which lasted up to the 
beginning of January, 1769. The net result of these freaks 
•of nature was that while the rice crops of several parts of 
Bihar were totally washed away by flood, the crops in other 
parts were dried up by the scorching sun.^ In the beginning 
ofi January and in the month of July, 1769, some parts ol 
Bihar were blessed with a few showers of very short duration, 
but the cultivators derived no benefit from them®, for these 
■showers were followed by a drought which continued without 
•a break till the end of the year. Rumbold, the Resident 
(Chief) at Patna, was in great alarm and wrote thus to Che 
Select Committee,^ "There has not been known for many 
years so great a drought as has prevailed throughout the pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal and Bihar, but more particularly in the pro¬ 
vince of the latter”. 

Bengal also did not fare well. The condition of rainfall 
in North Bengal was not in any way better than that in Bihar. 
In Rajmahal and Bhagalpur, which were then included in 
Bengal Subah, drought commenced in the month of March, 
1769, and lasted for a year®. In the district of Birbhum the 
'Oovemment' spent a sum of Rs. 60-10-4 for offering prayers for 
rain.® The drought was so severe and uncommon that even 
the oldest man of the time never remembered to have seen any¬ 
thing like it.'^ Drought prevailed in the "early part of the 

*L Od —Vol. I (i) From RumboM lo the Sel. Com .—9 F*b., 1769 (p. 2). 
(ti) Extract (L O. R) Muhanunad Rasa Cawii*a 
mcnti of collactioa of Patna** No. 2 (p. 4). 

'* (i) L 0.—Vol. I From Rumbold no dm Sd. Com. 9 FSb., 1769. 

(ii) Sd. Ptos.—Q Aug., 1769. From Ruiabold. 

*Sd. Pkog. Vd. 16, p. 588, 7 Dtc, 1769 From Rundmld, 24 Nov., 1769. 
'L. C R. Mur. V<^ I <p. 52) From Harwood, 20 March, ITTR 
*App. Pt^ C C R M., 3 Ja»—10 Dec., 177(^ I, pp. 11-12 
copy iu ttd West Bcivd ardiivei). 

■To Court 23 Nov.. 1769. 
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season' in die district of C!liittagong also and the harvest did! 
not yield more than *ten>sixteenths erf a plentiful year*. Ex¬ 
portation of rice from the district was prohibited as early 
as the month of November, 1769, in order to prevent the out¬ 
break of famine.^ No records <rf rainfall in Dacca and Sylhet 
during 1769 are available. Hunter says that in the 'Delta' the 
rains ‘had been so abundant as to cause temporary loss from 
inundation’ in 1769.® This is not true. By the word 'Delta' 
he perhaps meantt the district of Dacca which at that time 
included the modem district of Bakhaiganj. There is no 
evidence either from Government records or from other sources 
to prove that the ‘Delta’ was inundated in 1769. Of course^ 
the districts of Sylhet*, Dacca and a large part of Rajshahi 
were overflooded in the month of July, 1770i® but this was 
perhaps due to the early outbreak of the monsoon of the year. 
The flood caused no doubt a damage to the *aus^ crop and a 
part of the ‘aman’ crop of the districts concerned in 1770. The 
effect of this damage to the crops was that the price of rice 
went up in the inundated areas at the end of 1770 and in the 
beginning of 177D^ But Mr. Becher, the Resident at the 
Darbar, gave up hopes of importing rice into the famine-affected 
areas from these,parts of Bengal as early as the month of July. 
1770. Had there been sufficient rainfall in these parts ofi Bengal 
in 1769 to/ensure a normal harvest, the people of Dacca would 
not have experienced any rigours of famine in 1770. But 
Mr. Middleton who was at Dacca on a tour of enquir>' 
after the famine, reported,^® “the unhappy effects of the cala¬ 
mity (famine) were experienced in a (more) moderate d^ee 
here (Dacca) than in many other parts,* yet its being imme¬ 
diately succeeded by a dreadful inundation which destroyed 
a considerable part of the crops of the last year, was a circum¬ 
stance altogether unfavourable’. The rigours of famine had 


•B. D. R. iOnwivmg) Vd. I, P«rt H (p. 99) Letter 99 To aeud 
RuMtll, 24 Nov., 1769. 

*W. Hunter, The Anoels of Rural Bengal (C<h Edition) p. 21< 

* Sylhet waa 9it that tune a patt of Bengal. 

“ (i) Sc. Prog.—2 August, 1770—From Bedier, 30 tulv, 1770. 

(ii) L. C. R. Mur.—To Harwood, 24 July, 1770 (P. 1S5). 

“B. D. R. (Sylhet)-Lsti»r No. 4 

•Exweta, I. 0. R., VoL IV. p. 93. From Middleton, 18 May 1772. 
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been eacpeiienise^ by die people of picca even before tbe innun- 
dadon, and tbe inaundatieiii onljr intensified those ngouis in 
the later stage of ia^ne* Perhaps drought prevailed in Dacai 
also in 1769 to the same extent as in Chittagong. The Only 
portion of Bengal that remained unaffected by famine was 
Bakharganj where the yield of had not been much affected 
^by drought. Bakhaxi^j be^ intersected with numerous 
livers any deficiency in rainfall might easily be made up by 
river-water. 

The drought had its evil effect on the harvest. From 
Bihar came t^ report in July* 1769,^* that the crops were 
entirely spoilt and that the cultivators were leaving their homes 
to avoid paying revenues. In the next month the Resident at 
the Darbar informed^* the Bengal Government that the rice 
crop would inevitably run short in all the districts to the north 
of Nadia. Rice became very scarce in Calcutta as early as the 
beginning of At^^t. 1769. Sir G. Campbell opines^<> that the 
scarcity of rice in Calcutta might have been due either to 
drought or to a drainage of rice to the northern districts to 
meet the demands of the people in those places. On 25 
November 1769, the Council at Fort William informed the 
Court of Directors^® that the revenues oi Bengal and Bihar were 
expected to go down owing to the failure of crops. But barely 
twenty days had elapsed when that Council openly confessed 
that owing to an uncommon drought, the like of which had 
never been witnessed even by the oldest inhabitants, Bengal 
was being threatened by a famine. In November the cultiva¬ 
tors were seen to be moving from village to village in search 
of employment as day labourers.^'^ The Zamindars fared no 
better. F^om Midnapur caine the report^^ that owing to the 
failure of crops the loss sustained by the Zamindars of Midna- 
pur amounted to Rs. 150,000 and by those of Jallesore to 

"SSLIW, Vol. JA, p m n Aug., 17MV F»m RiwiboM, 25 July. 1769. 
p.m,2SSi^ 1769^ Fram Becher, 26 Aug., 1769. 

S C# AdoMraav* t spWM act obc, (Umots on Ftaabt), p. 412; 
Sac. 7)1 pan 2. \ 

"'Ganatal tatu* tt» Cawt, 25 Nwl 1769* ^ , 

"W* Euwar, Aiwwb vf lUwil B. Sac. 10—^ 405—Ceeiultf 

6oii of so Hav,, 17^. . 

*8. t>. % iUiAaupat) ^KaL No. S05—<fik }64« 
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Rs. 40,000. The December harvest completely fmled. 
price of rice was soaring high. Bengal, excepting a small par* 
tion of East Bengal, and Bihar presented the appearance of 
a desert. 


(B) HORRORS OF THE DISASTER .1 

Bihar was first hit by the famine. Owing to the failure* 
of crops at the end of the year. 1768, the scarcity of gmn made 
itself felt in Bihar from the beginning of^the year 1769. As 
early as the month of July, 1769, Mr. Rumbold, tihief at Patna, 
informed^^ the Select Committee that complaints of distress 
were daily coming'from the interior parts. The inhabitants 
of the country>side had become restive and they were prevented 
from deserting their villages by fair promises and encourage¬ 
ment. In the month of August rice was hardly to be found 
in the market. Distress became so acute that Mr. Rumbold 
and Shitab Ray could not walk publicly without being stopped 
in the streets by multitudes of hungry people.^ In the month 
of December the sufferings of the people became more acute. 
Mr. Alexander, the newly appointed Chief, informed^^ the 
outgoing Governor, Mr. Verelst, that the deplorable condition 
of the interior parts of Bihar might be judged from the distress 
prevailing among the citizens of Patna, the provincial head¬ 
quarters of Bihar. Fifty to sixty persons died from the effects 
of hunger every day in the public streets of Patna. The number 
of beggars in the city of Patna rose to about eight thousands 
and Mr. Alexander dared not help them publicly lest other 
famished people from die country side should pour into the 
city in multitudes. We may assume that the characteristic 
evils of famine developed from the month of December, 1769. 
About this time Mr. J. Alexander spent fifty rupees per day 
towards the relief of the famished people.^ 

In the beginning of January, 1776 Alexander set out 
with Maharaja Shitab Ray on a circuit of the districts Vfhich 


-Sd. Gan. Prig. Vol. 16, P 429, 11 1T69-Pwm BmAAA w V«d« 
S8 Jdy, 1769. 

IbribdU to VWk, 1 IJS**- ^ 

^Ibid. VdL 17, p SSlh 28 lonustf, Akmw, Patna, 

26 Doocribor, 1769. .... 

•Sd. Irifp., 28 Ian. 1770, To Alawadar, p 28. 
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lasjf to ti^ fontii td tht Gangei. The letter which he wrote^ 
to Caxtier at libe aid of his circuit presents a dismal ccmdition 
of the CkMintTf. The district of $hahabad appeared to him to 
he very little inhabited. That ^as due to the migration of 
the ryots to the country of Balwant Singh where the ryots were 
giyen encouragonent in their agricultural pursuits. With the 
exception of a few pargamts of Shahabad and Rotas the whole 
coimtry to the south of the Ganges was in the grip of the 
famine* The scaraty of grain and mortality among the people 
in. the country bMering on the independent territories of 
Palamow and Ramgarh ^exceeded that of any other part’ through 
which Alexander passed. The depopulation in the country 
was more rapid than could be imagined. The people became 
so despondent that they gave up all hopes of their lives and 
were waiting for sure death which would put an end to hunger 
and misery. At this time the death rate in the dty of Patna 
increased from fifty to one htmdred and fifty daily. In the 
district Monghyr the famine raged so furiously that a great 
number of prosperous villages became depopulated.^ 

The water of the Ganges from the confluence of the Kar> 
manasha to Monghyr sank to a very low level leaving 'large 
tracts on both sides uncovered'. These lands yielded a good 
wheat harvest.^^ The country to the north the Ganges did 
not seem to have suflteied so badly as that to south. The 
district of Saran did not experience the severity of the famine 
to the same extent as the district of Champaran which was in 
a state of ruin.^o According to Shitab Ray^ lakhs of people 
died in Bihar during the famine, cultivators had to sell their 
bullocks to pzovide for their subsistence and many populous 
villages becai^ desolate. The result was that cultivation became 
weU^ieigh impossible for want of cidtivators and bullock. 

The circumstances appeared menacing in Bengal from the 
month of Pecember, 1769, yet they were not so acute as in 

**561. Pmgi, Mwtdi, 1770, Ttim Alcauackc to Cututf, 14 Manh, 1770. 

^Ca py h tu tk Ckner tacaCMd) D C B* Pama (tjrpaii ct^), 6 lubt 1771, 
fcom Palmar to Alasamler, March, ITfl# 100. 

*'SaL Ptoga, Vol. 17> 0 Jbine, 1170, F«m Alaaatdaf. 18 May* 1770. 

**Xhkl, 15 JuM^ 1771, Frosa BaiMaaa, jLS luoa. 1771, p 160, 

■'C. C. H. P.. Vbl £ 4 Juno. 17717 IVaadaow of a Mtar wc., p, 145, 





Bihar. It waa from, the tnonth of Fd>rtiar)r. 1770, that sosoie 
o£ the districts of Bengal contiguous to Bihar befan to feel the 
devastating effects of the famine. 

Till then some hope was placed on the r»hi crops such 
as peas, pulses and the like generally reaped in the monthly 
of February and March. Every endeavour was made to increase 
the yield of these crops. But as the drought still continued* 
the greater part of the crops dried on the giOund.** Utter 
ruin now faced the northern and weste^ Bengal. It was 
during the stifling summer of 1770 (from March to June) that 
the people of Bengal suffered unheard of miseries from excessive 
heat and starvation. The number of people that perished 
during this period in the most affected districts was calculated 
to have been as six in every sixteen of the whole inhabitants,^ 
Rira Khan informed the Select Committee on 15 May, 1770^ 
that at the time of his writing the letter lakhs of people were 
dying daily. The scarcity of food was so intense and the 
number of dead bodies was so large that famine-stricken people 
had recourse to cannibalism to appease thdr hunger.>i There 
might have been some exaggeration in the reports from the 
interior parts of the country, but there is no doubt that the 
number of persons who died of starvation was appalling. 

Added to these calamities during the month of May fre¬ 
quent dreadful fires broke out throughout the country impo¬ 
verishing weU-to4o families. The small stotes of grain which 
then remained at Rajganj, Diwanganj and other places within 
the districts of Dinajpur and Buraia had been consumed by 
fire.*^ Cases of incendiarism occurred round about Calcutta in 
the months of April and May destroying great quantities of 
rice which were deposited in the gotahs '(granaries) It may 
be presumed that fire was set to ihe golahs by the famished 
people who finding that they could not get access to the rice 
stozed up there had recouxse to such a heinous crime. 


** Gruit, Sobett, A Actdi of tM inRoiv of itw lUst hidia Go., 9 Slg, 

FW Vol. IJ. 9 Juno, 1779, Ftota Mm, 2 Jvm llW, P M9. 

^*9 Jaw. im Tnm t Jw 
•G«ltaa.r3 Mim Unm (MM), U pp M Kfaw, 

^ Wc. Tol. S«pr, 1771, p ^ 
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The evils of famin e were Ai;^!DeDted by another scourag^e, 
almost equally calamitlom. Owing to the decomposition of 
numerous haH^putrified dead |»odia which lay unburied or 
unbuim along the streets and in the empty houses, the air 
had been contaminated and smafi-pox of a virulent type broke 
out sweeping away those who had escaped from the clutches 
of famine. Ghulam Husain, the author of Siyar^ul-Mutaakhirin, 
says^ that the famine and sxnall<pox both made their appear* 
ance in the month of Muharram (May, 1770) and ‘they both 
rose to such a height, and raged so violently for full three 
months together, that vast multitudes were swept away; • • • 
whole villages and whole towns were swept away by these two 
scourages, and they suddenly disappeared (perhaps with the 
advent of the rains) from •the (face of earth’. This cruel disease 
took toll of both Ugh and low. Muhammad Fathullah Khan, 
brother-in-law of Riza Khan, and his consort fell victims to it. 
In the midst of the universal lamentation Nawab Saifu-ud-daulah 
was carried away from this earth by the disease in the month 
of March. His kinsman Asraf Ali also succumbed to it. 

Practically the whole of West Bengal with the exception 
of a few northern districts and some portions of East Pakistan 
contiguous to West Bengal were more or less affected by the 
famine. 

Pumia: The district of Pumia which at that time was 
included in Bengal, suffered terribly from famine. About the 
middle of February, 1770, the numto of dead bodies buried in 
the town of Pumia during three days exceeded one thousand. 
There was every chance of the air being infected by the foul 
stench coming out of the numerous dead bodies that lay decom¬ 
posing in the different paxts of the town and Ducarel, Super¬ 
visor of Pumia, had ‘to guard against the horrors of pestilence 
being added to those of famine’." 

In the month of April 'the ryots had been reduced to the 
necessity of sellii^ their seed-com and cattle in order to ex¬ 
tricate themselves from starv|idott. With distress still increas- 


'^GliuUm Humob, VdL liL Sob XH, p. 26. 

*Sd. ProgB. V«L 17, 7A EJrttB<i bon ^ l*wer of Pucsnl, 

16 FA, 1770, p 28?. 1 
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ing they offered their children for sale* but none could be found 
to buy them. Hardly a day passed without thirty or forty men 
dying.®® 

Bhagalpur: Bhagalpur like Purtiia was a district of 
Bengal. This district was also hard hit by the fatnine. Ther<^ 
was drought in 1769 and 1770. Tanks and lakes dried up even 
in the rainy season. In 1770 the yield of the whole district 
was not more than what had been formerly produced in two 
or three villages. In the months of March and April the inha¬ 
bitants of the district were dying of starvation and the ryots 
were leaving their villages for those places where they could 
procure grain.*^ One ^hird of the inhabitants of Bhagalpur 
perished in five months from December, 1769, to April, 1770.*® 

Rajmahal : Rajmahal which is now in Bihar was then a 
district of Bengal. In this district the ryots were incapable 
of paying their ren*t and the merchants who usually advanced 
money to the ryots suspended their business. Thousands of 
ryots gave up the cultivation of their lands and offered ploughs 
and bullocks to the Faujdar, The ryots were so clamourous 
in their complaints and lamentations that it was difBcult for the 
Faujdar to transact his business in the Cutcherry.^ The 
Zammdars were for the most part mined.*® 

The drought which had lasted for the last twelve months 
in Rajmahal was such as by all accounts had not occurred within 
a century. Consequently the famine which raged so furiously, 
caused a scene of misery which, according to Mr. Harwood, the 
Supervisor of Bhagalpur and Rajm^hal,*^ had never been wit¬ 
nessed in this or any other country. He could not move from 
his house without being obliged to listen to the tales of some 
ruined families. Even in the midst of such distress- the Collec- 
ton were pressing the ryots to make good their engagements. 

Besides the distress caused by riie famine the people of 
Bhagalpur and Rajmahal had to suffer oppxe^ion at the hands 


IV«m Md Ali Khan td Bsdur. p. 29S. ^ , 
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of the moustaiiitiim from Jungle Tersti, who made frequent 
incursions into the villages and of the troops marching along 
the roads between Calcutta an^ Patna.*^ 

BUhnupuf : In Bishnupur by the month of April 
tanks were dried up, Cmisequently the ryots could not get 
sufficient supply of water for their lands. The ryoh unable 
to support themselves and to meet the demands of revenue* 
collectors were running away>* 

Birbkum : In Birbhum owing to great mortality and 
desertion among the ryots many hundreds of villages became 
entirely depopulated. Even in the towns not evoi a fourth 
part of the houses were left with inhabitants. Immense tracts 
of land remained waste due to the dearth of ryots to cultivate 
them.** 

Burdwan ; In this district the fight of ryots so much 
alarmed the Raja that he made a representation to the Ckivem* 
ment. The Government took charge of the collection of rent 
and the Raja was given an allowance.*^ 

Hugh: In the district of Hugli the pargana of Satsyka 
suffered in the most dreadful itegree from the effects of famine 
and mortality. Under the circumstances no one in the district 
was willing to undertake the farm of the pargana. One Braja 
Kishore Ray of Burdwan was persuaded by the Supervisor to 
undertake the farm in the name of his son.** Chinsurah 
a Dutch Colony, in the Hugli district, presented a scene of 
misery. John Splinter Stavorinus, a Dutch naval officer, who 
saw with his own eyes the dire effects of the famine in Chinsurah 
describes,*f **At Chinsurah a woman, taking her two small 
children in her arms, plunged into the Ganges, and drowned 
herself, not possessing, or being able to procure anything to 
satisfy the raging hunger of her tender offipring. llie banks 


** (i) Lvner CopHMok, Rctident Muntfuchbad, No. 30. 

<u> Sd. Ptog. Vot. 17, pm, 2& April. 1770. 

*Sd. PtoSA ^ 17, pp 23435, Fnm Nabakhor to Bacbar. 
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of the river were covered with dyu% people^ lome of whom 
unable to defend themselves^ though still idivt, were devoured 
by jackals. This happened even in the town of Ctiinsurah itself 
where a poor sick Bengalee, who had laid himself down in the 
street, without any assistance being offered to him by anybody, I 
was attacked in the ni^t by the jackals and devoured ahve**. 
In Chandannagar, a French Colony, things were not so bad as in 
Chinsurah. But the condition of the inhabitants became de¬ 
plorable from the month of July, 1770, due to the dearth of 
rice. In the next month the acute distress of the people moved 
the Governor of Chandannagar to desire a supply of ten or 
twelve thousand maunds of rice from Che Council at Calcutta 
to save the lives of the famished people till the harvesting of 
'Otis’ paddy in September. But as the famihe was ragijng 
with equal severity there also the Council at Calcutta regretted 
its inability to supply the rice.*^ 

Nadia : During the famine the inhabitants of one village 
*rose against’ those of another for provisions "to preserve them¬ 
selves* fixsn starvation. Hiose who were found guilty of seri¬ 
ous crimes in connection with these struggles were sentenced 
to long imprisonment and the jails were loaded with this class 
of prisoners.^* 

Dinajpur: Raja Baidyanath, Zamindar of Dinajpur, 
intimated the Controlling Committee of Revenue that many 
villages had wholly been deserted.^^ Mr. Vansittart, Supervi¬ 
sor of Dinajpur, reported^^ that mimerous people were daily 
dying in the streets of Dinajpur* Those ryots who survived 
the famine were unable to cultivate their lands for want of seeds 
and ploughs.*^ 

Jessore (now in East Pakistan): In this district all the 
efforts of the government to keep the ryots in their homes 
proved futile. Leaves of trees were Us^ as food ^and the 


^Excricu X. O. R, p. 48. 
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famine^tricken peo(>le offered the^ sons and daughters for 
sale.®® 

Rangpur (now in £ast i|»akistan) : Upto May, 1770, 
Rangpur did not suffer like other districts from the ravages of 
the famine, but in the months of August and September the 
district felt the severity of fomine and relief was given®® to the 
famine-stricken people. 

Famine broke out in big cities like Murshidabad and 
Calcutta also. Laige number of famished people moved crawl¬ 
ing towards big cities in the hope of living upon the charity of 
rich men. Many of them being unable to bear the strain d 
the journey fell dead on the way. The roads leading to cities 
were strewn with corpses.®* 

Murshidabad : Mr. Becher made several reprmentations 
to the Government in Calcutta regarding the distre^ which the 
inhabitants of Murshidabad had been suffering for want of rice. 
But the misery which they had suffered so Iwig was nothing in 
comparision with what they were enduring in the month of 
July. Rice was selling only three seers a rupee in the city of 
Murshidabad and thirty miles around it. Even at this price 
which was considered as exorbitant by the Resident, sufficient 
lice could not he had for the "daily supply of half o| the inhar 
bitants*. Consequently in the city of Murshidabad alone more 
than five hundred men were starving daily and in the villages 
near the dty the number of death was be^nd the imagination 
of the Resident*® 

Calcutta: Owing to the influx of hungry people, Calcutta 
presented the appearance of a city of misery. We are fortunate 
enough to have a vivid description of the ravages of the famine 
In Calcutta from a letter written by an unknown officer in the 
Company's service to one Mr. J. C. who got it puMisbed in 
the 'Centleman's Magazine’. From the way in whi^ the writer 
of the letter described the fosnine, it seems that he was an. eye* 
witness to it. He described,*^ "By the time the famine had 

" Prop., YdL SL No, 17, p. 236, 28 April, 1770, From UagiK Mull to 
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been about a fort-night over the land, we were gxeatly affected 
at Calcutta, many thousands falling daily in the streets and 
fields, whose bodies, mangled by dogs, jackals and vultures in 
that hot season {when at best the air is very infectious) made 
us dread the consequences of a plague We had hundred 
people employed upon the Cutcherry lift on the Company’s 
account with doolys, sledges, and bearers, to carry the dead 
and throw them into the river Ganges. 1 have counted from 
my bed-chamber window in the morning wh«i I got up forty 
dead bodies lying within twenty yards of the wall, besides many 
hundred lying in the agonies of death for want, bending double, 
with their stomachs quite close contracted to their back-bones. 
1 have sent my servants to desire those who had strength, to 
remove further off.” 

In the month of June condition of the populace of Cal¬ 
cutta became still worse. **Only three seers of rice to be had 
in the Bazar for a rupee, and that very bad, which, when bought, 
mmt be carried home secretly, to avoid being plundered by 
the famished multitudes on the road. One co^d not pass 
along the streets without seeing multitude in their last agonies, 
crying out as you passed. My God 1 My God 1 have mercy upon 
me, 1 am starving; whilst on the other sides numbers of dead 
were seen with dogs, jackals, hogs, vultures, and other beasts 
and birds of prey feeding on their carcass*******At this time 
we could not touch fish, the river was so full of carcasses; and 
cff those who did eat it, many died suddoily. Pork, ducks, and 
geese, also lived mostly on carnage; so that our only meat was 
mutton when we get it, which was very and from the 
dryness of the season so poor, that a quarter would not weigh 
a pound and a half. Of this 1 used to make a little broth, 
and after 1 had dined, perhaps there were hundred poor at the 
door waiting feu* the remains, which 1 often sent among them 
cut up into little ^eces; so that as many as could might 
partake of it; and after one had sucked the bones dry, and 
thrown them away, 1 have seen another take them up, sand 
and all upon them, and do the same, and so by a third and 
so on**. 
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What (YtliDrt have desdribed ia prose« Sir John Shore* then 
a young dviUau who had landed in Calcutta when Bengal was 
being harried by famine* has ddKnribed it in verse which closely 
adheres to facts related in prose. He described^* 

**StUl fresh in memory’s eye the scene 1 view, 

The shrivelled limbs, sunk eyes, and lifeless hue; 

Still hear the mother’s shrieks and infants’ moans. 

Cries of despair and agnizing moans. 

In wild omfusion dead and dying lie. 

Hark to the jackal’s yell and vulture’s cry. 

The dog’s fell howl, as midst the glare of day. 

They riot unmolested on their prey; 

Dire scenes of horror, which no ipen can trace. 

Nor rolling years from memory’s page efface”. 

When such was the condition of Calcutta, we can easily imagine 
the condition of the people living in villages. 

In the month of July and August Eastern Bengal was 
experiencing another sort of calamity. Owing to excessive rain 
there was a sudden rise of rivers with the result that the crops 
on the fields were entirely destroyed. The affected districts 
were Dacca, Sylhet, Rangpur and a large part of Rajshahi.^ 
During the rains, starving homeless and disease-stricken 
people crawled in vain from village to village in search of 
food or resting places. The excessive rain of 1770 brought 
in its wake various maladies among the homeless and famished 
people. ’’The endemics incident to the season”, writes Sir 
William Hunter “spread over the whole country, and until the 
close of the year disease continued so prevalent as to form a 
subject of communication from the Government in Bengal to 
the Court of Directors.”*® 

The {u-ospect of the new crops in the districts which wexe 
hot over-fiooded by the swelling rivets was good. From the 
month of Septiember, when the *aus^ paddy was harvested the 

«f die lift vimI Co n fe a potiJaBCB of loha Lotd T«{geBmaiah— 
I-iii>. 25-26. 

€. R. Muith (i> IaUv w Hsiwood, 24 Jiidy, 1770 (|iu 155), 
Vet I. id) tenet Ito Cbe^ Sia^ iM July, 17^ (ft. 15$). 

"IR. Huntte. The Anw ei U ete. £ 20. 
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famine showed symptoms of abatement but stiU things weie 
n^tgoing well in Chandannagar and Kaumbaaar Iroxn where 
assistance was sought in vain from the government in Calcutta.** 

There was a maxlced improvement in the cmidition of the 
country in the month of October. The glomn that had sur-i 
rounded Bengal dispersed. The harvest (the aus crop) was 
plentiful and grain became so cheap that mi 22 October the 
Captain of a ship who was induced to bring a catgo of rice from 
Madras to relieve the sufferings of the people of Bengal, com¬ 
plained that he had to sell it at a loss. The famine vriuch had 
broken out in December, 1769 (Paw of the Bengali year 1176) 
at last showed signs of abatement in the month of Octobm^, 1770 
(Kartik of the Bengali year 1177). On 14 November, 1770, 
the Council resolved in view of this improved condition of the 
country to take away the embaigo on rice and issue a ‘publica¬ 
tion to that effect. On 24 December when *aman* harvest was 
gathered in, the Government of Bengal informed** the Court 
of Directors that the famine had entirely ceased and abund¬ 
ance returned. 

The Eastern portion of Bengal on the other side of the 
Padma was immune from famine though not from scarcity 
and high price of rice. The extra-ordinary dearness of grain in 
the district of Chittagong ‘made some approaches to famine’.** 
In the earlier part of 1770 Dacca also experienced the effects 
of the scarcity of rice which, in the latter part of the year owing 
to innundation, took the form of a famine in a moderate degree. 
The only portion of Eastern Bengal on the eastern side of the 
Padma, which escaped from the scarcity of grain in 1770 was 
Sylhet. Bakhaxganj which was then included in the Dacca 
district, was the only portion of Eastern tilengal on the other 
side of the Padma that was free from the ravages off famine. 
It was from Bakhaxganj that the largest quantity of rice was 
brought into the affected areas of Bengal. 

C. Adnfnntntive «iq»«tMnoe 40 dot Mom) p 41!^ 

Ste. 23. 

-Pl*. IW VJ. SI No. 38, Ik aw. 85 I7n/Tim flWn Mtr 
to tiocaar. U 1?7Z, 
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Sir WtUiam Hunter says (1), was not till the second 
week of May (1770) that the Council suddenly awoke to find 
itself in the midst of universal and irremediable starvation/* 
This remaik of the great historian calls lor some criticism. He 
says.^ **Until towards the close of November (1769) no sus¬ 
picion of the approaching calamity, grave enough to find men¬ 
tion in their letters to the Court of Directors, seems to have 
troubled the Council of Calcutta/' He admits that 'the har- 
-vests oif 1768 had not been abundant throughout Bengal*.* 
This statement has been corroborated by a free merchant who 
lived at that time in Bengat^ But Hunter in the same breath 
says that the anxiety felt on account of the insufficiency of 
crops in 1768 'seems to have been removed* by the September 
harvest (4us rop) of 1769, for the Calcutta Council in their 
letter to the Court of Directors of 25 September, 1769, did not 
mention any scarcity of rice in Bengal, though they mentioned 
in it the scarcity of rice in Madras.* From the record of rain¬ 
fall referred to in the first chapter we find that drought prevai¬ 
led throughout 1769 and the few showers that Bengal and Bihar 
had in that year were inadequate. How could crops thrive 
in drought so as to yield a normal harvest in September? 
Moreover, from the month of July 1769, Bihar became restive 
and in the month of August distress became so acute that Mr. 
Humbold and Shitab Ray could not walk publicly in the streets 
of Patna for fear of being surrounded by hungry people.® The 
Calcutta Council was informed of it by Mr. Rumbold, the Chief 
at Patna. It may be aigued that Hunter made the remark with 
reference to the ccmdition of Bengal. But it must he remem¬ 
bered that very severe and unprecedented drought prevailed in 


* is) EaKttids 1. 0. R. (Huntce't S«naikt on tfat SM*t btOHM, 17691770), 
P 191' 

(b) Bimw, Amam of niwl p 21 ... 

■Extratti 1. fk R on tht Qtm fanuno). p 190. 

law* fcan, a fsm taardhn^ in Bnii^ v> Vim No. IV, 

•Extam I, 0. R (RwaA HWtfa «* ftfm fmm, p« 190. 

, Vol Uk (wpadfnpv), pp UkSS, U 1769, Ftott 

jhmMi i Aimm* 
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the upper paru o£ Bengal both in 1768 and in 1769^ paitioilariy 
in the latter yearJ In the month o£ Angust, Mr, fiecher, the 
Resident at Murshidabad, informed the Calcutta Council that 
in all the districts to the north of Nadia the paddy crop would 
be short.® The Council in its counsultation held on 23 Oc|o« 
ber, expressed great concern at the alarming accounts 'of the 
distress of the country from great scarcity of grain’ and it 
apprehended that the distress would rather increase than abate.® 
In view of the distressed condition prevailing in Bengal the 
Council expressed its inability to send rice to Madras, which 
it had promised in the month of August.^® How could there 
be so much distress in Bengal from scarcity of rice in October, 
if harvest in September had been good? If the Council did 
not mention the distressed condition of the country in its des¬ 
patch to the Court of Directors (26 September, 1769), it was 
because the Council did not take these forebodings of an appro¬ 
aching calamity seriously. Thus before the month of Novem¬ 
ber, 1769, Bihar was in the grip of scarcity of rice, if not of 
famine and signs of an approaching famine were visible in 
Bengal. 

Sir W, Hunter is of opinion^^ that even in the month of 
November the scarcity ‘was not so threatening as to convince 
the out-going Governor, Verelst, 'of the approaching danger’, 
though the Council in its despatch (23 Nov., 1769) to the Court 
of Directors wrote 

"It is with great concern, gentlemen, that we are tb inform 
you that we have a most melancholy prospect before our eyes 
of universal distress for want of grain owing to an uncommon 
drought that has prevailed over every part of the Country; in 
so much that the oldest inhabitants never remember to have 
known anything like it, and as to threaten a famine". Hunter 

* (t) Sd. Pwgs, Vd. 206, pp 197-205, 12 17«9, R«P«t of to 

Becher, 17 Aug., 17C9. (U) I, O. Eatrwti, B«ngd Stem mgt A. VoL 9 
op 565-577. . 

■Gcddei, J. C. Admmffrotiwt apmmm «te. (Hdnoir on th« Mwi «&). 

pp 411-12. Ste. 7. part 1. , ^ m 

• ExtrtcB (I. O. R), MStwda from ttumitm of Bodmr lad oAmms P 41. 

**Xbld, p 42. 

»lbid, Hmm, th« grtst farnias. p 190. 
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argues^^ that as the despatch was signed by Cartier, the 
Governor-elect, in the place of Verelst, the out-going Governor, 
it was natural that the former would not miss the opportimity 
of mentioning the distress of the people so as to provide him 
with an excuse *in case the land-tax should not be fully 
realised*. But the despatch in question was actually signed by 
Verelst^* along witli Cartier and therefore Hunter’s argument 
falls to the ground. Perusing the letter how can we say that 
Verelst was not convinced of the approaching danger or that 
the Government suddenly awoke to find itsell in the midst of 
famine in the second week, of May, 1770 ? 

At another placed® Sir William Hunter says, “Up to the 
middle of March * the Government, while lamenting the 
general suffering, thought that the question was practically 
one of revenue”. It will not be out of place to mention here 
that in the middle of March, 1770, some one hundred and fifty 
people were dying daily in the streets of Patna^®. The Govern¬ 
ment was always in the habit of thinking in terms of revenue. 
Even during the height of famine the Government was more 
anxious for the revenue than for the distress of the people. It 
must be borne in mind that tlie English Company as Diwan of 
Bengal and Bihar was mainly responsible for the collection of 
revenue at that time- 

On 15 May, 1770, Riza Khan, the Naib-Diwan of Bengal, 
informed the Select Committee that before the time of his 
writing (i.e. the 15 May) to the Select Committee lakhs of 
people were dying daily^"^. How could we then be induced by 
Mr. Hunter to believe that ‘it was not till the second week of 
May that the Council suddenly awoke to find itself in the midst 
of Universal and irremediable starvation ? 


“Fort 'William—India House Cor., Vol. V., To Court, 23 Nov., 1769. 
"Extracts (T.O.R.), (Hunter^s remarks etc.) p. 190. 

* In his ‘Annals of rural Bengal* Hunter puts ‘middle of Wtbtumy (n. 23) 
in the ^ace of ‘mid^ of Macds*. 

" (a) Sd. Prog., 29 Match, 1770, From Alexandv, 14 March, ITTOl 
(b) Extracts etc., I.OJR. VoL 1, p. 1$. 

"CP.C.—Vd. IH—No. 209, From Riza Ktum, 15 May, 1770- 
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SECTION-n 


Causes of the excessive distress during the famine 

We are not aware whether there was any arrangement for 
relief work during famines in the Mughal period. There is no 
denying the fact that the relief work done by the Government 
of l^ngal during the famine of 1779 satisfactory. 

The unwillingness of the Government to spend money ade¬ 
quately in meeting the emergency was the main cause of this 
unsatisfactory relief work. The inexperience of the Govern¬ 
ment servants in the matter of relief work was abo responsible 
for it to some extent. Moreover the following handicaps lay 
in the way of efficient relief work. 

First, the lack of intercommunication and transport was 
the main impediment to the relief work. Railways and steam¬ 
ships which are now-a-days good means of transport were cons¬ 
picuous by their absence at that time. Other means of 
intercommunication such as good roads and canals were not 
abundant. The net result of this lack of intercommunication 
and transport was that the famine-stricken parts of the country 
could not be supplied with grain from other parts^. 

Secondly, there was a famine of money side by side with 
the famine of food. The causes of the dearth of money in the 
provinces of Bengal and Bihar at that time have been discussed 
by other writers®. The dearth of mtmey, especially silver coins, 
became so acute that private traders could not carry on their 
commercial transactions and the trade came to a stand still. 
Even the Company's agents could not procure sufficient coins to 
make payments to weavers*. The cultivators also could not 
pay their revenues to the Company for want of coins and the 
Bengal Government being unable to realise revenues wrote to 
the Court of Directors, “Now we must inform you that the 
Ministers find the utmost difficulty in collecting revenues; and 
this difficulty does not arise from any deficiency in the harvests^ 

* Hunter, W. W., Tbe Aimals ‘of Runt Bcagol—p. 47. 

J. C Eeottoow Aatieli ol Bengal—Chap. 11—pp. 5442. 

*Aiinaia ol Kuril Bengal—Chap. 1—p. 4B. 
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but from R real scarcity of current coih"^. The Company's 
treasury was inadequate to pieet the most urgent and ind^pen- 
sably necessary expenses* The Council advised Mr. Becher, the 
Resident at the Darbar, to exert his influence on opulent 
persons to relieve the Company of their difi&culties by lending 
money at interest‘d. The Chief of Dacca was also instructed to 
follow the same method®*. The great banker Jagat Set was 
approached by Muhammad Riza' Khan on behalf of the 
Company but the former expressed his inability to lend money 
and said that his business had been stopped and that he had 
been living ‘on the allowance which he received from 
Government.* Other merchants were also similarly approached, 
but they also expressed their inability to help the Company and 
‘offered their houses to be searched’®. The Select Committee 
wrote to Mr. Bechcr, “We attribute the cause of this inability 
of the merchants to assist the Company to the great scarcity of 
specie."^ This dearth of specie could not but hinder the 
effective relief work df the Company during the famine. The 
Company must have found it very difficult to buy, for charitable 
distribution, sufficient quantities of foodgrains from outside 
their territory nor could the rich and the benevolent help the 
distressed people and mitigate their sufferings in any way. 

Thirdly, the Company had issued orders prohibiting the 
export of grain from one district to another except to the dty 
of Murshidabad®. Rice was usually imported into Murshidabad 
from Rangpur, Dinaj pur, Pumia, Rajmahal and such other 
neighbouring districts®. A set of traders was constantly 
supplying the city of Murshidabad with grain during this 
period and these traders were often given protection to prevent 


^Gfloeral Utter to the Court, 25 Sepc, 1769—{teres. 31 & 32. 

■Sc 1 May, 1770, pp. 11-1^ to R. Bedier. 

•a Ibid,, Vol. 6(, p, 12. 

•/W/., VoL «, pp. 17-18, 15 May, 1770^ P»«n Rize Khan. 

'Ibid,, Vol. 6, pi. 18, Salact C o awai it BBea Utter to Bedher, 15 May, 1770. 
■Secret and separata Prog, (Hitt Khan*a trial), Vot SI. 3, 3 Match, 177<L 
Fran Vaasittart to Baeher, 5 Aug. 1770 and reply to this Uttar, 14 Aug. 1770 
(Ouoted by Vansittatt in his minute). 

Ibid,, (b) L.C.R. Mi^sWdahad, VoL I, p. 57, W. M- Harwood, 

16 Jtdy. 1770. 
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their commodities from being plundered.Similar orders 
were issued to the authorities at Chittagong. They were asked 
not to export grain anywhere except to Calcutta'^i. The 
Eastern and Southern districts of Bengal seem to have been 
similarly prohibited from exporting rice from one district to 
another except to the city of Calcutta. There was, at that 
time, every chance of Murshidabad and Calcutta being deserted 
from scarcity of grain and they, therefore, needed constant 
supply of grain from the country-side. Grain bore everywhere 
whether in towns or in villages, high prices and traders not 
expecting to reap much profit from the sale of rice at the 
capital did not take the trouble of carrying rice there and 
hence the ‘Government was reduced to the necessity of 
employing compulsory means to oblige the merchants’ to take 
rice to the capital and sell it there’2. These restricting orders 
at once prevented the importation of rice by the traders into 
the famine affected areas from other parts of the country. Even 
within the famine zone,one district was not allowed to export 
rice to the contiguous district. The result was that in one 
district rice sold at cheaper rate than that in the neighbouring 
district. In the month of August the price of rice in Dinajpur 
was six or seven seers per rupee whereas, in Rangpur, a con¬ 
tiguous district to Dinajpur, rice sold at from fifteen to twenty 
seers per rupee’*. Vansittart pleaded for free movement of 
rice from one district to another for the benefit of all famine- 
stricken areas including Murshidabad’^. But this suggestion 
of Vansittart was not accepted. 


^ (a) Secret and separate Progs (Riza Khan's trial), Vol. 3, p. 313, 3 Match, 
1774, From Becher, 14 Aug., 1770 (Quoted by Vanshtatt in his minute), 
(b) L.C.R. Mursh^abad, Vol, II, p, 21, From J. Grose, 24 Sept:., 1770. 

**B.D.R. Chittagong, Vd. 1, part II, p. 99 to Gaud Russell, 24 November, 
1769. 

"Secret and S^sarate Prog. (Riza Khan's trial) Vol. 51. No. 3, p. 328 
3 March, 1774—Graham's Mimite. 

Vol. SI. 3, p. 312 Vanaittatt's apjnkm—^From Vaunttart to R. Bechet, 
August, 1770. 

"SeM and separate pcogk (Riza Khan's teial), Vol. 3, p. Sll, Vansittart 
Utter to Bcdier, 5, At«. 1770 (Quoted in Vannttatt's c^jinkm). 
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Measures which indirectly helped to mitigate the 
distress of the famine 

During the famine relief measures were adopted by the 
Company in conjunction with the country Government. As 
preliminary measures, duties on grain were taken off in Bihar 
to facilitate the importation of grain from the neighbouring 
countries by private merchants and an embargo was laid on 
the exportation of rice from the province as early as the month 
of August, 1769.^ An embargo on the exportation of rice 
from Bengal was also promulgated.® Another measure taken 
by the authorities was the issuing of proclamation against mono¬ 
polizing rice by merchants and the Resident at the Darbar at 
Murshidabad and the Chiel at Patna were asked ‘to exert their 
utmost vigilance and attention for preventing monopolies of 
grain*®. To give relief to the citizens of Patna, Mr. J. Alexander, 
the Chief at Patna, requested the Select Committee to remove 
the brigade stationed at Bankipur ‘to Benares or any other 
more convenient station within Balawant Singh or Sujah- 
Dowlah's country'^. But the Select Committee could not 
comply with the request of Mr. J. Alexander on the following 
grounds 

First, the Court of Directors’ ‘express orders were against 
it*. Secondly, the summer heat of northern India would be 
‘fatal to the Europeans on a march.’ Thirdly, the menace of 
invasion by the French at that time required the presence of 
military forces in Bengal. Lastly, the presence of the English 
forces beyond the Karmanasha might involve the English 

*Sel. Ptog., 11 Aug., 1769, Letter fttun Rumbold, Patna, 1 Aug., 1769. 

’That an embargo on the exportation of rice from Bengal, the exaa date 
of which cannot be aacertained, was promulgated by the Council is known from 
the resolution of the Council to take off the embargo on the exportation of ties 
on 14 Nov., 1770-—Extracts LOR., Vol. IL p. 50. 

'Extracts LO.R.—Vol. II—p. 41—Bernal Pbbltc Consultation, 23 Oct, 1769 
—Orders of the Board. 

^SdL Frog.—3 May, 1770—Vol. 17, p. 280—From J, Alexander, Patna 
28 April. 1770. 
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Cknnpany ‘in disagreeable consequences and operations*^. 
However, ‘two battalions of Sepoys with all cavalry’ were 
removed to the fort of Buxar where they could draw their 
subsistence from the kingdom of Balawant Singh which lay on 
the opposite side of the Karmanasha*. 


3 May, 1770, Vol. 17, p. 181. . 

VdL 17, p. 282 taceer from tfie SeL Goo. to J. AIcimiiIm’, 8 Mqr, 

1770. 



CHAPTER II 


BELIEF BIEASURES 

The measures which have been described in the previous 
chapter indirectly mitigated only the rigours of the famine. 
But during the famine other measures were taken chiefly by 
the Government for the relief of the people. These measures 
may be classified under the following heads 

1. Importation and distribution of rice! 

2. Remission and suspension of revenue. 

3. Grant of Taqavi. 

SECTION -I 

Importation and distribution of rice 

The Bengal Government apprehended that during the 
famine the army might be hard pressed for want of ration. 
In order to provide for the future emei^gency it was thought 
necessary as early as the month of October, 1769, to lay in stock 
in six months one hundred twenty thousand maunds of grain 
ifor the use of the army. Of this quantity the Chief at Dacca 
was to provide eighty thousand maunds and the rest was to be 
procured by the Resident at the Darbar at Murshidabad from 
Dinajpur and Pumia. This quantity of grain was to be pro* 
cured from those countries whidi had plentiful crops and which 
suffered least from the drought.^ 

It will not be out of place to mention here that the district 
of Pumia from where the supply was to be drawn, lost above 
one*third of its inhabitants during the next six months. 

The action of the Government in keeping in store sufiBdent 
grain for the consumption of the army was a step in the right 
direction. For the soldiers might have mutinied if they were 

* («) Five letten from a fiw manhant in Bengal to Wanen Ha*tiqg»'~4ettar 
no. 5, pp. 154*1S9. 

(b) Enracta, Vql. H, p. 41. 
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not provided with grain during the famine. From the very 
beginning of the famine attempts were made to procure grain 
.from the kingdom of Shuja-ud-daulah and those districts of 
Bihar which were immune from famine. The grain thus pro¬ 
cured was to be first collected in Patna and then to be sent 
to various military stations and factories in Bengal and Bihar. 
Though from the month of April, 1770,2 Shuja-ud-daulah was 
repeatedly requested by Mr. Cartier to send in grain from his 
kingdom, it was not till at the end of the month of June that 
boats carrying grain reached Patna. The scarcity of grain of 
all sorts also prevailed in Oudh and the people of that country 
fearing that the export of grain from their country might en¬ 
hance the price of grain still higher offered resistance to the 
passage of grain-boats through their country.* This resistance 
as well as the want of proper transport facilities* might have 
delayed the despatch of grain from Oudh. 

Captain Harper who was stationed at Faizabad and was 
instrumental in urging Shuja-ud-daulah to send grain to Patna, 
mentioned in his several letters to the Select Committee only 
the numbers of boats that had been sent from the kingdom 
of Shuja-ud-daulah. But nowhere did he mention the quantity 
of grain sent to Patna. Only in one letter of 25 June, 1770, 
he stated that fifty-nine boats had been despatched in all to 
Patna containing 18,200 maunds of grain and that thirty-two 
more boats would be sent in course of time.'’* Whether the 
thirty-two more boats containing grain were sent or not can¬ 
not be ascertained, for all correspondence between Harper and 
Shuja-ud-daulah regarding the despatch of rice stopped from 
25 June. So it is not possible to know the exact quantity of 
grain that was sent from Oudh.* An account of grain sent 
from Patna to other parts of Bihar and Bengal reveals that 
14,306 maunds of grain were sent to Calcutta, Moradbag 
(near Murshidabad), Monghyer, Baharampur, Hugli and 

*SeL Prog. Vol, 17, p. 274, 3 May, 1770—^From Harptf, 16 April, 1770 
•Ibid., Vol. 17, p. 383, 9 Juaa^ 1770—From Gaaiicac, 19 May. 1770. 
•Iby.^yd. 17, p. 438, 21 Juno, 1770-From Harper, 2$ May, 1770. 
•ibid .,—19 July, 1770, VoL 17, p. 525—From Harper, 25 June, 1770. 

* ^Hija-uddaulah offered to supply graia free of all diargea, but die Bengal 
Goyammant regarded tc at inoonsutenc widi its digni^ to accept sudi an offe^ 
Sd. Prog. Vol. 18, 2f7 Aug., 1771, p. 283, To Harper, 27 Aug., 1771. 
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Kasimbazar during the period from 18 September, 1769 ta 
7 September, 1770.« From the ‘lemarks column’ of the 
accounts it transpires that this grain was collected ’from the^ 
Carmanasa’ as well as from Darbhanga. What does the ex>- 
pression 'from the Carmanasa’ mean ? ‘Karmanasha’ is the name 
of a river which at that time separated the province of Bihar 
from Benares, the Zamindari of Balawant Singh. In a letter 
to Mr. Alexander"^, the Chief at Patna, the Select Committee 
advised him to appoint agents for purchasing rice in Balawant 
Singh’s country. Mr. Alexander suggested Mr. Mottee s name 
tor the purpose*. It seems the expression 'from the Carma¬ 
nasa’ meant 'the country beyond the Karmanasha i.e. Benares. 
It might be this quantity of 14,306 maunds of grain sent from 
Patna to Calcutta, Moradbag, Monghyer, Baharampur, Hugh 
and Kasimbazar might have included some portion of grain 
that was sent from Oudh. Though the names of persons to 
whom the grain was consigned are to be found in the accounts, 
it is not known how this quantity was disposed of by the 
consignees. It is significant to note that out of this quantity 
eighty maunds of rice were sent to the Dutch factories at Hugli 
and Kasimbazar.* 

In Bengal as early as the month of November, 1769, 
Mr. Sumner was sent to Bakharganj to buy rice.^® From the 
month of February up to the month of June, 1770, fifty-seven 
thousand, seven hundred and thirteen, maunds of rice were 
consigned from Bakharganj to Murshidabad.^^ Regarding the 
arrival of this rice Mr. Becher said, "This rice came at a most 
critical time, and I have the satisfaction to find the Company 
has reaped a considerable benefit by a measure which proved 
a general relief to the immediate dependants on the English 
here, and tended to preserve order and regularity in the mili¬ 
tary corps at a time of such scarcity and distress that I am 
convinced had it not been for the supplies of rice I was enabled 

•St Prog.—^Vol. 21— fp. 186-190 —2 Ma«h, 1772. 

*SeI. Prog. VoL 7, p. !X2, 3 Mav, 1770—To J. Alexander 

Vol. 7, p. 332, 9 June, 1770-Ftom J. Aleswider, 15 May, 1770. 

•Sc Prog., VoL 21, pp. 186-190, 2 MareK, 1772. 

••Esnactt I.O.R., p. 42—^Public Consuhadon, 14 Nov., 1769. 

“Sc Prog.—1 February, 1771. 
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to issue from this store, the greatest confusion must have 
ensued''.^ The Bakharganj rice was sold to the European 
and Indian troops of the Company, the dependants of the 
English Victories and the sepoys and servants of the Nawab 
at the rate of 9 seers to 30 seers per rupee^* in the following 
5>lacesi®* 


Monghyer 

• • 

Maunds 

9302 

Seers 

1 

Ch. 

6 

Baharampur 

e » 

.. 18109 

24 

8 

Kasimbazar 

• • 

8851 

1 

12 

Moradbag 

• • 

2983 

34 

4 

(Near Murshidabad) 
Murshidabad 

.. 16703 

13 

4 


The Company advanced Rs. 1,24,506 for the purchase of 
Bakhaiganj rice and made a profit of Rs. 67,595 from the sale 
of that rioei*. 

In the month of November, the Council requested the 
Provisional Chief and Council of Chittagong to help it in its 
Effort to relieve the distress of the famine-stricken people by 
^despatching as much grain as possible without distressing the 
people of Chittagong^®. Tliough the produce in 1769 was 
expected to be no more than one sixteenth of the produce of 
a plentiful year in Chittagong, two thousand maunds of rice 
was purchased on the Company’s account of which fourteen 
‘hundred maunds were sent to Calcutta in the month of June, 
1770^^. In the month of July another instalment of one 
thousand and five maunds was despatchedi*^. Thus the total 

“ (a) Sc Prog. Vol, 7* p. 113, 1 Fd>.. 1771. 

(b) C.C.R3f.. Voi. 11; 24 Dec., 1770, p. 118, Fram Becher to Boaid 
(Sic) of Revwiue, 24 Dec., 1770. 

“Sc. Pkog.. Vol. 7. pp. 113-114, 1 Feb. 1771. 

* According to Beclun' Bakhaigad tice waa sold ait die rate of 15 teen 
per rupee (C.C.11.M., Vol. 1, p. 54v From Becher, 5 Sep. 1770). 

Sc. Prog. (Foreign D^.), Vid. 20, p. 216,—^1 Feb., 1771, Aecoom sales 
of Backerganj rice ecdd'at Sundry pfaoes. 

«Sc. Ptog., Vol. 7, p. Ill, 1 Feb., 1771. 

(Qiittagong), VoL 1 (Pert 1), (received), pp. 4(M1, letter No. 70. 

“/bid.. Part. H, p. 118, Letter No. 173 (Iswed), 

”/bjd.—^Patt 11-—120-~'Letier No. 177 (iaaued) letter to the Gamidl at 
Tort Willtani, 14 July. 1770. 
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amount of rice despatched from Chittagong in 1770, was two 
thousand four hundred and five maunds. Calcutta got a supply 
of 55,913 maunds of rice from Bakharganj also during the 
period extending from 12 October, 1769 to 26 March, 1770“. 
So the total amount of rice imported into Calcutta from 
Chittagong and Bakharganj amounted to 56,518 maunds. It is 
not known how thi^ rice was disposed of. 


Though the main concern of the Company’s Government 
during the famine was to prevent confusion in the army, it 
was not unmindful of the distress of the famine-stricken masses. 
According to the original scheme it was decided that free 
distribution of rice worth Rs. 87,000 (Rupees eighty-seven 
thousand) should take place, the Company defraying 
Rs. 40,000 (rupees forty-thousand) and the rest being met by 
the Nawab and his ministers.^® But the contribution to the 
fund, it seems, exceeded the contemplated amount by Rs. 250 
(Rupees two hundred and fifty) i.e., the total contribution was 
Rs. 87,250 (Rupees eighty-seven thousand, two hundred and 
fifty). Of this amount the Company contributed Rs. 40,000 
(Rupees forty thousand) and the rest was contributed by the 
Nawab and his ministers in the following proportions®® 


The Nawab 
Muhammad Rlza Khan 
Mahinder* 

Jagat Set 


Rs. 21,000/- 
Rs. 15,250/- 
Rs. 6,000/- 
Rs. 5,000/- 


But as the season advanced the price of rice rose from ten to 
three seers per rupee®i and the contributions not proving 


“ Pub. Ptog. (Home) Account of rice received from Bakharganj—Vol. SI. 
No. 35, Page 434, 2 Jan., 12, June, 1771. 

*Prog. aC.R.M., (Vol. II) (p. 118)—24 Dec., 1770, From Becher. 

(i) C.CJLM. (Vcd. in), p. 3 January, 1771, 

(u) &. Prog.—Vol. 7, p. 11^ 1 February, 1771. 

* In Naib Oewan's r^tteaentation this name is qpdt as Meha Rajah Mye-l\ider. 
Both these terms refer to Ray DudaUi. 

VoL H (p. 118)— 2ii Dec., 1770—From Bedier, 24 Dec., 1770. 
In the Naib Deivan’a tepteaentadon regarding the increase of expense in the diarity 
of rice ((1C.R.M. Vol. Ill—3 Jan., 1771 p. 8). It is stated ‘*The price of rice 
was then (at beginning of the fantinc) 18 seers for a Rupee but deerA 

daily increased in such a d^ne that aoon affuwerds six or seven seats per Rupss 
of ^ coarsest rice was not to be putehasad’*. 
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sufficient to cover the expenses, an additional chai^ge had to> 
be incurred. This additional charge was shared between the: 
Company on the one hand and the Nawab and his Ministers on 
the other, in the following proportions** 



Rupees 

Annas 

Pies 

Company 

.. 84,506 - 

13 

11 

The Nawab 

.. 5,893 

0 

0 

Muhammad Riza Khan 

.. 4,257 

0 

0 

Jagat Set 

.. 1,375 

12 

0 


96,032 

9 

11 


By adding the additional subscription to the original subscrip¬ 
tion of Rs. 87,250/- (Rupees eighty-seven thousand, two 
hundred and fifty) we get the sum of Rs. 1,83,282/9/11 
(Rupees One lakh, eighty-three tliousand, two hundred and 
eighty-two, annas nine and pies eleven only) which is therefore 
the total amount o>f expenditure incurred in making charitable 
distributions of rice. 

Out of the sum thus donated Rs. 1,52,443 (Rupees one lakh, 
fifty-two thousand, four hundred and forty-three) was spent 
in Murshidabad upon distribution of rice in charity during 
the period between 1 March, and 4 September, 1770. The 
remainder of the sum was spent in making similar distribution 
of rice in some other districts. The names of those districts, 
with the expenses incurred in each district are given below®*: 


Expenditure 


Names of Districts 

Rupees 

Annas 

Pies 

Hugh 

4,476 

0 

0 

Purnia 

17,294 

11 

0 

Birbhum 

2,940 

15 

0 

Issoufpur (in Jessore) 

1,062 

0 

0 

Bhagalpur 

5,065 

11 

0 

Total; 

30,859 

5 

0 
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If we take into consideration the death-roll in each of the 
<districts mentioned above> we must admit that the sum allotted 
for the districts was not sufficient for the exigency. The large sum 
o'£ money spent in Murshidabad can be explained by the 
fact that Murshidabad being itself a big city was at that time 
full of famished people who had flocked there from the 
neighbouring districts. Rice was distributed in charity at the 
rate of half a seer to each person on behalf of the Government 
from seven places of the city. To promote cheapness of com 
in the city merchants were encouraged to bring to the city 
large quantity of rice from Purnia, Dinajpur, Rajshahi, Rang- 
pur, Dacca and Sylhet®^. Seven thousand persons were daily 
fed by the Government in the City of Murshidabad**^. 

Though rice was distributed free in Dinajpur and Raj- 
mahal, it is not known how much was distributed and for how 
long*®. It seems that the charitable distribution of rice also 
took place in other districts of Bengal. But owing to the 
paucity of records on this subject, it is not possible to ascertain 
the amount thus spent. This much is certain that the sura, 
if spent, was not at all large. In Rangpur it was originally 
decided that ten rupees worth of rice should be distributed 
daily, but later on it was disapproved and five rupees worth 
of rice for charitable distribution was sanctioned by Mr. Becher, 
the Resident at the Darbar at Murshidabad*^. In the month 
of April, on the representations of Messrs Claud Russell, 
Charles Floycr and Francis Hare, the Board sanctioned fifty 
rupees worth of rice to be served out daily to the famished 
people of Calcutta***. The Resident at Burdwan was also 
empowered to distribute rice worth twenty or twenty-five mpees 
which, the Board thought, would give 'food to near 3,000 people 

” Secret and Separate Prog. (Rha Khan'a trial)—26 Nov., 1773 Vol. SI. 
No. 3A, page 2 Riza .Khan's refdy to the ail^ations of the witnesses examitwd 
* before the B^td. 

Grant. R., A sketch of the History of the p. 314. 

** Selections from the letters, Despatdies etc., by G. W. Forrest, Vol. X, 
p. 19—^Translation of a letter frem Riu Khan in re^y to the several articles of 
-accusation against him. 

»aCRJ«.-Vol. 1-4 Ott., 1770—Ftom J. Grose to R. Becher, 26 Sep., 
IttO, and the retdy to die Icner, 4 Oct., 177(K p. 96. 

*a Pbbltc Prog. (Home), VoL 35—4td Apm, 1770, p. 431, 
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daily*.28 The same amount was also sanctioned for Midnapur 
and the Provisional Resident at Midnapur was asked to distri¬ 
bute rice in charity to the deserving people ‘taking care to deal 
with a sparing not a lavish hand’^**. 

In Patna when one hundred and fifty people were dying 
in a day the Company had been disbursing Rs. S50/- (Rupees 
three hundred and fifty) daily for the distribution of rice. Of 
this sum Mr. J. Alexander was in charge of Rs. 150/-, Raja 
Shitab Ray and Messrs. Stephen Droz and Law were in charge 
of Rs. 100/- each®®. 

So long the distribution of rice in charity by the Company, 
the Nawab and his ministers has been dealt with. It may be 
said that the sum spent by them especially by the Company, 
was sadly inadequate. In that) time of dire distress the opulent 
section of the public, we may presume, extended their helping 
hands to the needy. In Purnia, besides the official help the 
}JFaujdar and Devi Singh* spent, on their own accounts, rupees 
four thousand and two thousand respectively in making charity 
of rice, otlier benevolent persons including Mr. Ducarel, the 
Supervisor, ‘contributing as far as ttheir circumstances admitted.* 
In the town of Pumia more than ten thousand people were 
fed for five months.®^ In spite of all the efforts made by 
Government and the benevolent public Pumia lost two lakhs 
of people. 

In Bihar Shitab Ray’s name will be ever remembered by 
the public for his benevolent activities during the famine. He 
spent thirty thousand rupees, perhaps on his own account, in 
importing rice from Benares where rice was to be had at 
cheaper rate and in larger quantities. The boats and rowers 
belonging to his house-hold were engaged in bringing rice to 
Azimabad (Patna), which was sold at the Benares price. 


"Wd. 

**B.D.R. (Mklnapur) Vtd. II —Ftom Qaud Rusadl to John Pnaroe.— . 
No. S51—p. 190. 

*«Scl. Ptog. Vol 17, p. 154-^ March. 1770-Ftom J. Alcxandar, 14 Manh. 
1770. 

* Davi Stnsfi was iha Dhnm of Pkimia. 

C. Kasim Prog., p, 150—^Mr. Ducard's lamer to die ConuniCtee ar 
Kasunbazar, 15 August, l7^ (Hm latter was read in dw Commktee*s maathig 
cd 24 Aiqpist, 1772). 
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famished people flocked to his granaries Irom the country-side 
to purchase rice. But as a good number of famished people could 
not afi!ord to purchase grain even at so cheap rate, Shitab Ray 
distributed cooked food to the Mahomedans and supplied 
grain, pulse, earthen pots and fuel to the Hindus. Besides food, 
opium, bhang and tobacco were distributed to those who were 
addicted to them. The relief work under the supervision of 
Shitab Ray was so efficiently managed that the English and the 
Dutch followed the method of his relief-work. But in Murshida- 
bad the relief-work was not so efficiently done under the 
management of Riza Khan^. 


Ghulam HusMin, Siyar (Vd. II-—See XII—pp. S6-57. 
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Remission and suspension of revenue during the famine 

Records regarding remission, suspension or abatement o£ 
revenue during the famine are few and far between. It appears 
from a record that during the year 1769-70 in the second half 
of which Bengal felt the pinch of famine the Government 
granted a remission of Rs. 8,03,321-15/- on account of famine 
and extra-ordinary calamity of season. Id transpires from the 
same record that the revenue collected for that year from 
Bengal amounted to Rs. 1,38,02,693/9/-. So the remission 
granted is only six per cent of the collections for the 
year and it cannot be gainsaid that remission was 
sadly inadequate. In Birbhum the remission granted was 
about <15^/ of the total collections. Considering the condition 
of tlie district to which it was reduced to, the remission granted 
was not at all large. In Purnia also which suffered not less than 
Birbhum, if not more, the remission granted was not at all 
satisfactory. The total collections of the distritt for the year 
1769-1770 were Rs. 11,11,391/12/- but the remission granted 
was only Rs. 19,084/6/- i.e., less than 2 per cent of the collec¬ 
tions^. It was at first proposed to grant a remission to the 
farmers of Burdwan of about 2| or 3 lakhs of rupees on the 
condition tliat the farmers should extend it to the ryots and it 
should be paid by certain periodical instalments along with 
the rent of the next year. Sir William Hunter states, “In 
reality, less than a single lakh or only £8218, was remitted, and 
even this had to be paid up at the commencement of the next 
year.”* It must be borne in mind that by this method of 
remission the Government hoped that it would suffer only a 
temporary inconvenience, not a total loss as the remission would 
be recovered should the next year's crop proved plentiful. 

*Sel. Prog. (India Office copy)—^19 July, 177()--VoI. 20B (p. 303-305) A 
statement of Revenues arising fnm the diffetent districts that compose Bengal 
adjusted widt the Zatninders and Collectors by dte ministers and B«her for the 
Bc^al year 1177 or from 11 April 1770 to 10 April, 1771. 

’Hunter, W. W. The Armais of Rural B^al (5th Editicm)—App. B 
<pp. 400 & 403) Selections from the General Letun from Bengal, 25 Jaimaiy; 
.1770 and 12 FdnUafy, 1771, 
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During the first six months of the •year 1770-1771 when 
Bengal suffered most badly from the devastations of famine* 
the net revenue collected from the province amounted to 
Rs. 1*B6,49*261. The remission granted* for the year on account 
of famine was Rs. 15*08,032/- Le. about eleven per cent of the 
net collections for the year. Birbhum, Pumia and Rajmahal 
were some of the districts which suffered terribly from the 
famine. The following figures will tell whether the remission 
of revenue granted in the aforesaid districts was satisfactory or 
not. 


District 

Net Revenue 


Remission 

Birbhum 

Rs. 7,25,000 

Rs. 

2,00,000 (27^%) 

Pumia 

Rs. 11,90,476 

Rs. 

79,084 ( 6i%) 

Rajmahal 

Rs. 2,84,982 

Rs. 

• 80,000 (28%) 


’Esnet 1.0B., pp. 31i33—Statamut of the Bemtue of Bengal, ITTGTl. 

5 
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Grant of Taqavi during the famine 


We are fortunate enough to come across a complete record 
of the Taqavi advanced to the ryots of Bengal from 11 April» 
1769, to the end of May 1770*. This record shows that the 
sum of Rs. 2,30,507/- was due for the year 1769-70 and it had 
been accruing since the year 1766. At the end of the year 
1769-1770 Taqavi to the amount of Rs. 2,76,547/10/- was 
advanced for the year 1770-1771 from the Murshidabad Treasury 
to the eleven districts of Bengal. Of these eleven districts the 
(following which suffered most from the ravages of famine got 
the sums noted against their names. 


1. Birbhum 

2. Rajshahi 

3. Nadia 

4. Dinajpur 

5. Pumia 

6. Rangpur 


Rs. 20,000/- 
Rs. 50,000/- 
Rs. 30,000/- 
Rs. 45,000/- 
Rs. 69,047/10/- 
Rs. 35,000/- 


Mr. Becher directed that the Taqavi advanced to the ryots 
should be collected with an interest of two annas or 12J%. In 
some places the Taqavi became irrecoverable owing to the 
death of those to whom advances had been made. Mr. Ducarel, 
the Supervisor of Pumia, informed the Controlling Council 
of Revenue at Murshidabad that in one village where thirty 
rupees were advanced, there was none alive ^m whom the 
dues could be realised. He sought advice frpm the Controlling 
Council of Revenue as to what he should do in case& cited 
above. The Controlling Council of Revenue informed him in 
reply that any sums that might become irrecoverable should 
be sustained by the Government*. 

*Sel. Prog. (India Office Coipy) Vdl. 29—(p. 312)—9 June, 1770— 
—Statement of die Taqavt or money advanced to the Ryots fot the culdvadon of 
didr lands from 11 April, 1769, to the last of May, 1770. 

*aaR.M.—Vol. I—2S Octoher, 1770-From G. G. Ducarel to C.C.R. 
18 Oct., 1770—pa» 4 (p. 123) and reply eo due letter from C.CR on 23 Oct^ 
1770—para 4—(p. 125). 
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But it u doubilul whetfier the sums advanced as Taqavi 
from the Treasury ot Muisbidabad reached those persons for 
yfbom they mae amnt. a ira'the cu«om « that time to 
•disburse and collect the Taqavi through the farmers and 
Zamindars. The Rajah of Nadia received Rs. SO,000/- from 
the Govemiment to disburse them among his ryots, but Mr. J. 
Rider, Supervisor of Nadia, informed t^ Controlling Council 
•of Revenue at Murshidabad that from the best intelligence 
that he had been able to get he found that not a single rupee 
had been advanced under the head^. It appears from a letter 
•of C. W. B'oughton Rous to the Council of Revenue that the 
ryois of the Rajshahi district also did not receive the full 
amount of the Taqavi allotted for them in the Khalsa Account.^. 

In Bihar Taqavi to the amount of Rs. 1,06,489/6/1 was 
advanced to the ryots for the year 1769-1770 (corresponding to 
the Bihar year 1177)®. Of this sum Rs. 45,036/13/3 was 
realised next year®. Next year (1770-1771) the sum of 
Rs. 1,02,000/- as Taqavi was distributed among the ryots,t 


•C,CR.M. Vd. M Nw., 1770—From J. Rtder, 27 Oet., 1770 (p. 1«) 
mid reply to tfac letter C.C.R.—on ^ November, 1770 (p. 144). 

, Vol. Il->41 Dec, 1770—'Fran C. V. Rw 28 Dec„ 1770 (p. 168). 

*Sectcr end Sopenm plcoteedlinge (Vd.^ B)—(Triel of my)—11 

Febcoaiy, 1773 <p. 126). 

* Comndling CommiCMe of Beoinne 31 I|^., 1771—Acomtic of tim xeoeipa 
{tom ^ Bihar Frovinoe in dw year 117& 

* Stent «wi Sapartea Q, <T^ al $lntah Rqr)—41 February, 

1771 
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.SEd^N^ 

I 

Depopulation of the affected wrea 

< 

^According to Warren Hastings the faifiine of 1770 swept 
away one>third of the population of Bengal.^ 'this statei&eiit 
is based on mere guess-work, as no arrangement fo» census was. 
in vogue at that dme. Instead of making such a sweeping 
statemetft it would be judicious to base our statement ujfKMi 
statistics. Such statistics relating to the depopulation of some 
parts of the affected area owing to mortality and desertion are- 
to be found in the contemporary documents. 

Depopulation of the affected area was due to two causes. 
viz., mortality and desertion. Desertion was of two kinds. Some 
of the famished people migrated from the more affected parts, 
of the country to the less affected parts. Others moved from 
the affected area to those parts which were immune from 
famine. In the latter case people migrated from the Western 
Bengal to the Eastern Bengal and from the Western parts of 
Bihar to Benaras and Oudh. Bengal as a province was not,, 
(perhaps, affected by depopulation in consequence of desertion, 
as the migration of the people probably took place from the 
Western ^ngal to the Eastern Bengal. It may be argued that 
the famine-stricken people of the Western Borgal might have 
migrated to thd Eastern part of Bihar. But such an argument 
will not hold water if we remember that the Eastern part 
of Bihar was equally affected, if not more. Bihar might l^ve 
lost a portion of her population as some of the people of the- 
Shahabad district migrated to Benaras where encouragement 
was given to the farmers* and famine condition did not prevail. 

^Somi txxtkiw 4f veaiaiA t H V ia dw Ftoflwfhgt of 

ladha iwcr Co m wM (1^) tuAm «fc« Capttaa Vmm oI die (Wdts of 
tke Giwt Bwwl ud Bdiar fnaine d ITTCT. 

^ Bern Oeawwonf««. VoL np. «1B, kwr «> Court, 

^ ***S5l?E4.^**S 1 145-» UmK 177«MR«ia I Mkaiudar, 14 M«di* 

im. 
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M I%ii §ut«4 htlatt ^ depopulation of the affected 
laz^ns of Aei^^al dad Bihar was diK to mortality and desertiooL 
There were aereial cme» of ^es^on. First, the inclination 
of the hungry people to migxnte^in learch of food induced them 
to desert their^al^es. Secondly,, during the famine the op> 
pression committed hy the Ck>BectorB of revenue* compelled the 
ryots to leave their hearth and home and to seek shelter in 
snme othei^ countries where they might live in peace, though 
not in plenty. Especially the collection of the najai tax* gave 
ample scope to the revenue coUectoss for of^ressing the ryots. 
This tax was rigorously collected after the famine from the 
'Surviving ryots in order to make up for the Iqss in revenue 
which the Government was likely to sustain by the death of 
numerous ryots. Thirdly, after the famine when there was 
every possibility of decrease in revenues the Company tried to 
make up the deficiency by curtailing unnecessary expenses and 
dismissing servants whose services were deemed unnecessary. 
The result of this retrenchment was that 'many dismissed 
servants not finding employment (in the diwani provinces) 
retired to the neighbouring countries'.* 

Let us now deal with the depopulation of some of the 
districts of Bengal. Mr. William Harwood, Supervisor of 
lUjmahal and Bhagalpur, writes on 23 April, 1770, "As a proof 
of this (severity of famine) I need cmly mention the number 
of souls who have perished thro’ want at Boglepoor town, 
within the last five months (i.e. from December 1769 to April 
1770), which upon a strict enquiry 1 find to exceed one third 
of the inhabitants.** It was horn the month of April that the 
severity of the famine was terrific but< even before the end of 
the month of April more than one-third of the population of 
Bhagalpur town had expired. Mr. Harwood pr<^icted in the 
same letter that at least one half of the people would fall victims 


1, 4 OcXi, 1770~'FR)ai J. Ccom, GowBMlguQgi^ 26 Stpt., 


•C.CJUL Vd. 

ITTO--^ 34^. 

* U) WctNQ Baadiigt tbm th* Najd Tax *?c b nlM Najay, 

and it ta sn AapawBanc t^nn dw actual jnhabiwua of emy infoior daKriotjoa 
of dw laada, to up lor tfae loaa wafeatBad h die icmi of duir nShm 
*2 ot liajj fled the cowfqr*. FUUfc boar lo GouttTl 

1771^ Feet W iHi a m " Mi a Honaa Cor. Vtdi Vl^ n. 4141 
JW Vida Baoea! Mamneript lUe^ Vol. l—pi. 64. 

*ac (Raim Bo«d)»No. 8 (89 W t776). 
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to tJie unrelenting fury o£ famine before another oop could 
be harvested^ 

Mr. Ducarel, Supervisor of Pumiai* ** adopted a new method 
of discovering the number of persons who died owing to sta!^;^ 
vation in his own district. Many weavers of Purnia wane 
employed in the Ck>mpany*8 Maldah factory which bordered 
on the Pumia district. From the enumeration made by him 
of weavers employed in the Company's looms at Maldah after 
the famine ‘it appeared that their number had decreased 
during that calamity to near one half.' No mistake can occur 
in the account of so small a number. The weavers were alsd 
cultivators of land. If such a body of people as the weavers 
who had double sources of earnings had perished or dispersed 
to the number of one half, it may be judged what must have 
been the situation of the ryots of Pumia who solely depended 
on tilling lands for their daily bread''. It appears from the 
account which the Supervisor of Pumia received from the 
parganahs, that nearly two lakhs of people perished in his 
district®. In the district of Bishnupur many hundreds of 
villages were entirely depopulated and even in the large towns 
less than one fourth of the houses remained uninhabited®. 

Pumia and Bishnupur were the two districts of Bengal 
which suffered worst by the famine. So, any account of the 
depopulation of the entire affected area of Bengal based upcm 
the statistics of these two districts may lead us to exaggeration. 
To avoid exaggeration let us take account of a district which 
suffered moderately. Rajshahi is such a district. A statement 
regarding the increase and decrease in the number of inhabi¬ 
tants of four tarafs or subdivisions of the district before and 
after the famine was prepared by the direction of Warreaa 
Hastings^®. In the Bengali year 1175 (1768-1769 .n.) there 

*L.CJLM.—Vol. I—Lenar Nob 54->F^Eom Harwood to Badbor, 23 

April, 1770. 

* Pumia waa at diac tone a djiairict Bengal. 

*C.CiUif^Vol. Vm—30 the, 1771-JFioaa Dncaiek 20 Ihe, 1771 
<F. 109). 

*ibki^ Vol n, 13 Jhe, 1770, Ffom Ducanl, S Tkc^ 177(k ^ W. 

(VoL IV)-2B Fab., mi—Fcom KiggoMon, 28 Fabcuarp, 1771 

<p. 40). 

**Ph9g. C C. Kadm^ 177—VoL IH. 
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were 1076 lamilies in the four subdivisions. Out o£ them lOSS 
families survived at the end of the year 1176 (1769-1770 a.d.). 
In the year 1177 (1770-1771 aj>.J wMch was the year of morta¬ 
lity and desertion, the remainhig 1053 families were further 
reduced to 373 families. This reduction was due to desertion 
of 153 families and death of the members of 507 families. Thus 
in the course of the famine there was a reduction of 703 fami¬ 
lies out of 1076 families on account of death and desertion Le. 
there was a reduction of about 66 per cent of families. Q£ 
this 66 per cent reduction, 19 per cent was due to desertion 
and 47 per cent due to death. This percentage of mortalitiy 
and desertion in the four sub-divisions of Rajshahi roughly 
speaks for the whole affected area of Bengal. 

Let us base our accounts of the depopulation of Bihar 
upon some such statistical works. Like the statement of depo¬ 
pulation of the four tarafs of the Rajshahi district we are in 
possession of a statistical statement showing the decrease o£ 
families in eleven villages of parganah Maner and in fifteen 
villages of the Arwal parganah during the famine^^. An official 
record tells us, “These pergunnahs liave not particularly 
suffered nor have the most desolate villages been selected to 
make the statement’*^. Before the outbreak of the famine 
there were 265 families in the eleven villages o£ the Maner 
^parganah. Out of these 265 families there survived only 127 
families at the end of the year 1771. Thus there was a reduo* 
tion of about 51^ per cent of the fmnilies. In the fifteen villages 
f>f the Arwal parganah there were 291 families before the 
fasnine, but at the end of the year 1771 only 157 families sun* 
vived. Thus there was a reduction of about 46 per cent of the 
families in these fifteen villages of the Arwal parganah. Frmn 
these figures we may cotne to the conclusion that the affected 
part of Bihar lost half of its total number of families by death 
and desertion. 

It will not be far from truth if we say that the famine of 
1771 swept away near about half the population of the affected 
area. 


BfMttd) Appnudix No. lA 29 JawttW* 1773. 
C (Bewout Bpsid) No. fi, 29 lonpoiy^ 1773. 



SECTION-H 


Waste Lands 

With the depopulation of the country vast tracts of land 
went out of cultivation. In Bishnupur ‘immense tracts of fine 
open country remained waste and uncultivated’^ Owing to 
the dearth of cultivators vast tracts of lands in Birbhum which 
once brought R$. 2,71,953 per annum to the district! ex¬ 
chequer, were made khasK Mr. Grose, Supervisor of Rangpur, 
informed the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad 
as early as September, 1770, that he was concerned to find, on 
his way tihrough the country placed under his charge, that 
notwithstanding a considerable quantity of rain the greatest 
[>art of the country remained uncultivated in consequence of 
the great dearth of inhabitants. He added ‘had there been a 
sufficient number of ryots to cultivate the lands, there would 
have been a most plentiful harvest this season, as what paddy 
is upon the ground is in a very flourishing way**. 

With depopulation increasing villages and towns once pros¬ 
perous and teeming with inhabitants were covered with jungles. 
Alumgunj, once a great rice market town, had so much 
declined that a great part of the town was full of jungles and 
literally a refuge for wild animals^. 

After the ravages of the famine had completely subsided, 
the Company was confronted with the difficult problem of 
bringing the waste lands into a state of cultivation. Sugges- 
titm from many Supervisors poured in. Mr. .William Robke, 
Supervisor of Jessore, suggested a scheme for bringing the waste 
lands of Jessore under cultivarion. According to the scheme 
the lands which were entirely covered with jungles and had 
xHot been cultivated for seven or eight yean were to be given 
rent-free for the fint year, but the farmer had to pay eight annas 

*CCiLM. (Vol m, 40, 18 Ftb., ITTl-From Higgimoii, 28 Rih, 

im. 

‘L.CR.1I1 (VoL n, p. 13)—LittK Nol 20. Fiom Hiobiaii to Jm 
LmomII md John Otdiioi, 1 Stp., 1770. 

♦CCm (Vol I- 1 I. 35)-4 Oefc. 1770-1^ J. GtmJ& Stp., 1770. 

UHd (Vol SI) (p. Bk., 17?tMrt»f Dtond. B 1770. 
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per bigha in the second year, and twelve annas in the third 
year and one rupee in the fourth t year. For the lands which 
had remained untilled for three or four years the rent per 
htgha would be eight annas for the first year and one rupee 
for the second year. As for the waste lands that have been 
neglected only for one year, the ryots had to pay two-thirds 
of their former xents^ The Council of Revenue at Murshida- 
bad approved of the plan suggested by Mr. William Rooke. but 
it apprehended that there might be a risk of the lands already 
under cultivation being deserted by ryots to engage themselves 
in the cultivation of waste lands^. The Controlling Council 
of Revenue at Patna in its letter, dated 17 November, 1772, sug.- 
gmted to the Council (Board) of Revenue that waste lands 
should ‘be given to men of good conduct for a long course of 
years or in perpetuity at a fixed rent not to be increased should 
even the industry of the renter raise an unexpected advantage 
to himself.’ Raja Balwant Singh of Benares had adopted the 
policy of letting the waste lands to farmers of good conduct 
for a long term or in perpetuity at a fixed rent. The result 
of this policy was that the discontented ryots from Bihar 
migrated to the districts of Benares and Gazipore which formed 
at that time his dominion. The Controlling Council of 
Revenue at Patna wanted to adopt the same policy of land 
tenure* and thereby to attract ryots from Benares and Gazi> 
pore where the good administration introduced by Raja 
Balwant Singh might not long continue under the Govern¬ 
ment of his son Chait Singh'’^. 


'C.CE.BI. (V6L V)—^1 Apvfl, William Rooke, 25 Matdv 

177L (p. 1$). 

1 Aptit, 1771 (p. 17)—To Mr. William Rooke, I April, 1771. 

* The CopaoUing Co mmit tee of Revenue ait Foct William had alteady 
Bmpnaifind die Gontidlitlg Council of Reeanue at Patna m conclude the Setde* 
SaBat ef land revenue for thm yean in Bihac aa auggaaied by the latter (Ref. 
£atiy Baeemie ey ate t n, VoL 1^ D. N. Benarfi—147-150). 

^O.a Nn. 8 (Revwue Board)—29 lea.. 1773. 



SECTION-III 


Th3 ruin of Zamindars and Revmue^Farmers 

The Zamindars of Bengal and Bihar did not fare bett^ 
than their tenants. Sir William Hunter says, “From the year 
1770 the ruin oi two-thirds of the old aristocracy of Lcwer 
Bengal dates.” Towards the end of the famine the Maharaja 
of Burdwan died ‘leaving his treasury so emp'jy that his son 
had to melt down the family plate and when this was exhausted 
he has to take loan from the Government, in order to perform 
his father’s obsequies'^. Rani Bhawani of Rajshahi was 
threatened with confiscation of her Zamindari as she was unable 
to pay her revenues. The Zamindari of Maharaja Krishna 
Chandra of Nadia was taken out of his hands and vested in 
his son Shibchandra. The Rajalis of Birbhum and Bishnupur 
were imprisoned for arrears of revenue. Many revenue-farmers 
being unable to realize the land-tax were stripped of their 
offices, and their lands were re-let*. 


“ KuMier, W. W.—Annals etc., p. 57. 

Raja TUak Chand had d^let^ his treasuty befote his death by his csDra- 
vagance. But the funeral rites had to be performed befitting the rank the 
dewased. On the deadi of a Zamindar it was usual to levy a contribution known 
as *ilf<fg<fn* upon the ryots for the purpose of defraying the expense in connection 
widi dw funml rites. The Board did not permit ^ sni of die dec ea sed SD 
levy Megan as the ryots w«e suffering from die effects td fanune. Th^ irifottned 
the Resident that die ‘Raja’s {date should be melmd down to defray do e^qMMs 
and that the de&den^ should be paid out of the Burdwan Ttaaeut]^ to be ithm 
buned to die GmfMmy by a part oi earii mamh'a allowanse to the Rajah* until 
the whole was dtschatged. [Rddk ftooseditiw fV<d. 35—p, 564)—CoowkedM 
of Si May, 1770—Letter hooi Claud Rusaall, Co B acto r Ceo e ra l to dia Gounefi 
at Fort William, 30 May, ITTO-^^iara 31. 

‘Hunter, etc—Qiafnr H—pp. 



SECTION-IV 

Change of relation between Zamindars and their tenants 


Before the famine there were more cultivators wanting 
land than the land needed. So there was a scramble for land 
•among the husbandmen with the result that Zamindan and 
revenue-farmers gained an advantage over the cultivators. 
The cultivators were rack-rented and oppressed, yet they 
refused to leave the land they had been fortunate ito get. These 
resident cultivators were known as khud-kasht ryots. There 
was another class of cultivators who went from one village 
to another in search of land. These cultivators were known 
as pai-kasht ryots. Before the famine the pai-kasht ryots were 
in an unfavourable position in compaiison with the khud-kasht 
ryots. But the famine of 1770 placed tlie pai-kasht ryots in a 
better position than the khud-kasht ryods. Owing to heavy 
mortality and desertion among the cultivators vast tracts of 
land went out of cultivation. The Zamindars and revenue- 
farmers now vied with each other for procuring cultivators to 
cultivate their waste land. Each Zamindar and revenue-farmer 
tried to entice away (the tenants of other land-holders by pro¬ 
mising them kind treatment and offering them farms at very 
low rents. Now the cultivators got the advantage over the 
Zamindars and revenue-farmers. The pai-kasht ryots who 
formerly wandered about in the province in search of land were 
now in great demand, as there were plenty of land to be tilled. 
They could now get land at very cheap rent and could throw 
up their farmers if they were ill-treated. The old khud-kasht 
ryots who had to pay higher rent in their old holdings, now 
threw up their farmers and went away in search of waste lands 
which could be had at a nominal rent. Thus the old khud-kasht 
ryots also joined the ranks of the pai-kasht ryots and swelled 
their numter.^ 


W.W., Annals ale;, Qiap. GU-pp. 59-6a 



SECTION-V 

Decay of the Silk and the Coeton Indnstiries 

The silk industry was adversely affected by the famine. 
After the famine not only the quantity but also the quality of 
silk considerably decreased. With the deaease in quantity the 
price of silk went up. The joint Council of Munhidabad 
and Kasimbazar appointed Mr. Pattle to enquire into the 
causes of the decay of silk manufacture. Mr. Pattle conducted 
his enquiry into this matter in the fourteen divisions of 
Laskarpur in the Rajshahi district. He drew up some statistical 
charts of (i) increase and decrease in the mulberry ground, 
(ii) increase and decrease in the number of cultivators of the 
mulberry ground and (iii) increase and decrease in the number 
of the rearers of silk-worm. The following figures will show 
how the silk-industry was affected by the famine 

(i) Decrease in the area of mulberry ground— 

(a) In the BengaU year 1177 (1770-1771 a.d.)-55% 

(b) In the BengaU year 1178 (1771-1772 aj>.)-50% 

(ii) Decrease in the families of cultivators of mulberry 
ground. 

In the BengaU year 1177 (177(M1771 a.d.)-45% 
(27*4% due to death and 17*6% due to desertion). 

(iii) Decrease in the famiUes of rearers of silk-worm— 

In the BengaU year 1177 (1770-1771 aj).)— 53*4% 
(34*1% due to death and 19*3% due to desertion) ^ 

From the facts and figures submitted by Mr. Pattle and 
the information received from other sources the Committee of 
Circuit came to the conclusion that the scarcity of silk and 
its consequent dearness were caused by the f^ine of 1770 
which carried off one-third of the entire families which sub¬ 
sisted by cultivating the mulberry ground and rearing the silk- 
wonn.^ To make the matter worse, the imposition of Najoi on 
those who survived the famine led many of them to desert their 

c C Kua. Vgl, m. p^ 

*riid^ p. 173. 
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villages iastead of cultivating the mulbery ground and rearing 
"the silk'Worm. This also reduced the production of silk>. 

Another cause of the decreasle in the production of silk 
and the consequent high price of the produce was, though not 
connected with the famine, the oppression committed upon 
those connected with the production of silk by the Pykars 
and dalals in carrying on dieir purchase*. 

The cotton industry which was once the pride of Bengal 
was already on the wane before the outbreak of the fiamine 
owing to the monopolistic control of the Company and the 
oppression of their Gomasthas. This 'languishing cotton 
industry received a terrible blow as a result of the death of a 
laige number of skilled weavers’ during the famine®. The 
Company invested money for the running of looms at Maldah. 
The number of looms that existed before the famine was found 
CO be reduced to about one half at the end of the famine owing 
to the high rate of mortality among the weavers®. Even in 
these days of machinery when manual skill only supplements 
the work of machine, there was a noticeable decline in the 
industrial skill in Europe immediately after the great war 
(1914-1919) owing to the death of skilled workers. In the 
eighteenth century when the industrial improvement solely 
depended upon the manual dexterity of workers, the high death 
rate among the weavers of Bengal gave a terrible blow to the 
already declining Cotton industry of Bengal. 


*Prog. C a Kaiim, Vol. IK, PP* 1(^163. 

* VcL VH, p. 145, 11 Nav«ttb«r, 1771, Letter from the CoBtnniiia 

Coundl of Rcvemie to die Coo^ at Fort iraiiam. 11 Novctnbar, 1771. 
’Stnlia, J. C, Eftaiomic Amah of Bengal, Qiapter II, p. 1(3. 

•CC.B31, VoL Vm, p. 109, 30 Dec 1771—Fram G. G. Ducaid, 20 
Patwmber, 177L 



SECTION-Vl 


Lawlessness 

During the wont time of famine except one or two stray 
cases here and there no plundering, murder or firing of villages 
look place. But from the later end of August, 1770 depreda¬ 
tions, ravages and murders committed by gangs of robbers 
increased both in number and severity until it became difficult 
to carry on smoothly the administration of the provinces. In 
the winter season of 1770 when crops were ready for sickle 
Bengal presented a scene of misery, robbers looting the houses 
of the wealthy people, setting fire to villages and carrying away 
ripe paddy from the fields of cultivators who fled away at the 
sight of robbers to save their lives. 

The reasons for these depredations are not far to* 
seek. First, immediately before the acceptance of diwani by 
the English East India Company Nawab Najm-ud-daulah had 
to curtail, by aj 'treaty concluded with the Company on 20 
February, 1765, the numerical strength of his army. The 
unemployed soldiers finding no other suitable occupation to 
engage themselves in, swelled the number of robbers in the 
country-side. Secondly, Bengal was annually overrun especially 
during the winter season, by the Sannyasi and Fakir-raiders 
who in the garb of the religious mendicants were really robbers, 
and plunderers*. During the winter season of 1770-1771 the 
raids of these Sannyasis and the Fakirs became extremely 
menacing. Thirdly, the famine ruined the peasantry who had 
sold their bullocks, seeds and ploughs during the famine and 
when the time for cultivation came they had not the means 
to resume cultivation. These ruined peasants being harassed 
by the robbers on the one hand and the revcnue-colleotors on 
the other, joined the ranks of dacoits. Mr. Boughton Rous, 
Supervisor of Rajshahi, wroite to the Controlling Council of 
Revenue, “I receive advices from ithe pergunnahs of the fre¬ 
quent firing of the villages by people, whose distresses drive 

♦Thwe it a food m aaogti p h o# Saimiwii sad Ftlck^>R«adeft of Botgal^ 
Ilf Januni Kata OkmIi. 
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thm to such acts of despair and villainy. Number of ryots, 
who have heretofore borne the fairest characters amongst the 
neighbours puisue this last despite resources, to procure 
themselves a subsistence”^. The impoverished mmindars 
became either the robber«chiefs or the protectors of robbers to 
get a share of their plunder. 

One fact worth noticing is that the outrages of robbers were 
numerous in those districts which had suflEered most from 
the famine and the districts which had sufiEered less from the 
famine, suffered less also from the ravages of dacoits. East 
Bengal which was not so much affected by the famine was 
also free from the ravages of dacoits. 

The Sooroop parganah of the Rajshahi district was the 
favourite haunt of robbers. The notorious dacoits like Rahmat 
and Daulat carried on their forays from this place into the 
neighbouring districts. In one of their forays in the Rangpur 
district they encountered a party ot pykes sent by Mr. J. Grose, 
the Supervisor of Rangpur, but ‘the Dekoits surrounded tliem, 
cut the Sardar and two (of) the Pykes to pieces' and after¬ 
committing other acts of cruelty fled into the district of Rajshahi.^ 
In one of their skirmishes with the sepoys of Rangpur, Rahamat 
was killed.’ The ryots of Rangpur were pillaged by dacoits 
coming from another direction. Rangpur lay contiguous to 
Gooch Bihar and other ‘countries belonging to independent 
Rajahs’. These countries were infested with robbers who 
carried on their depredations in Rangpur.* 

Of all the robber-chiefs of North Bengal Dumip Deo 
(Darpa Dev ?), Zaminder of Baikuntapur* in the Gooch Behar 
State, was dreaded by all high and low. He with the Bhutias, 


JC.CR.M., Vol. V, p. flS, From C. W. BougKton Rous, 19 AptU, 1771. 

LCJt.M., Vol. n, p. 4, From J, Grose, 20 August, 1770. 

•C.C.RAI., Vol. I, p. 125, 25 Ott.. 1770, From J. Grose 9 Oct.. 1770' 
(para 2). 

fibid, VoL V. p. 97. 25 April, 1771. From J. Grose, 17 April, 1771. 

* BaOctmtapur was origitully a Jagfrir annexed to the (Ace of umbiella- 
bearer to Goodi-Bihar Baja. The anoestoes ot Darpa Dev siways attended upon 
die Kaja to perCotm die duties of diet ofiBce. Darpa Dev never attended the 
Court to pnrhirm the thtties of die post, bur stiU he held the Jagbir, Vide 
‘Satmyari and Fakir Haiders in Bengal*. Rai Sahib Jatnini Mohan Gho^ p. St 
loat*note and abo Proceedings of the Gotnmkeee of eireuic at Ranmur, SB Dec.. 
1772( (Vtd. V. p. 84). 
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Vho canoe from beyond the hills (and were) law-givers to that 
part of Gooch Behar’, sallied forth from his ^otmtain fast^ 
ness into the distiricte of Rangpur, Dinajpur and Pumia with 
sword and fire leaving a desolate country behind him. The 
result of his incursions was that 'they (afforded all) from the 
Zammder down to the lowest Ryot, a preitence for eluding 
payment of their just rents.’® 

In addition to the depredations of Darpa Dev from the 
side of Rangpur and Dinajpur, Pumia was pillaged by other 
dacoits who came from Rajmahal and Maldah. Mr. Ducarel, 
-Supervisor of Pumia, wrote to the Controlling Council of 
Revenue, “The Zaminders and Tannahdars in the purgunnahs 
of this district bodering on Dinajpore, Rajemehal and Maulda 
so far from being able to protect the weavers from the assaults 
of robbers and decoilis are themselves in the highest need of 
your protection since hardly a day passes that 1 do not hear of 
some barefaced robbery on «the house of the most answerable 
tenants”.® 

Of all the famine-stricken districts Birbhum suffered worst 
from the ravages of banditi. Gangs of robbers numbering from 
two hundred to three hundred carried on their depredations 
every day in different parts of the district.^ To fill the cup 
of misery, the Chuars* extended their ravages to the very heart 
of the district. They lived almost an independent life without 
paying any rent to ttihe Government. The Chuars became so 
audacious as to oppose Gaptkin Carter, who was employed on 
a survey work, on his way to Bhagalpur, but they were subse¬ 
quently reduced by Captain Carter’s detachment.® The Chuars 
ravaged the districts of Patcheet (which included at that time 
the modem Panchakot in the Chota Nagpur division of Bihar 

'C.C.R.M., Vol. n, p. 28, 6 Dec., 1770, From J. Groae, 10 November, 1770 

•/W., Vd V, p. 21, 4 April, 1771, From Ducatel, 29 March, 1771 (Pwe 3). 

*L.Cjt.M., y«. H, p. 3, From Hi^iiifloti, 9 Sep., 1770. 

* The Chuars inhabitied die Jungle Terai roufl^y cornipanding to die modatii 
Chota Nagpur, hi the 18th Century dua vast tract was covered with wide stretefaM 
(d jingle. The Chuars were indifferent culdvatora vdio hdd dwir landh from their 

under a kind cS feudal tenure. These Chiefii were free-booten who comloyed 
'duar tenants m dieir deptedaciafis. The d^stedadons kept both die diieh and th^ 
ttnanti constamly in arms—Bengal Dittzice Gawtteets (Midnapur) by UoSSr 
'MaUey <pp. 39^). 

*C.CJLM., Vol. m, p. 123, From Higpuson, 1 Fdbtuaty* 1771, 
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and 'tlie western portion of the modem Bankura district of 
Bengal), Bishnupur*'*and Birbhiun.^^ 

In many places the robbers were supported by the Zamin* 
^rs who helped them in evading the arrest.^^ Issoufpur and 
the Mahmod Shahy Parganahs of Jessore were favourite haunts 
of robbers. There the robbers travelled in large gangs from 
three to four hundred in number. Many villages became 
desolate as a result of their outrages. They slaughtered the 
villagers, plundered their habitations and set fire to them. 
They even assumed the right of collecting revenues from the 
parganahs through which they passed. According to the state* 
ment of the Supervisor one of the robber’Chiefs had such a 
strong gang under him that he could easily 'encounter a whole 
Company of sepoys^.^ 

In the Hugh district the dacoits became so daring and 
their attacks were so sudden that a merchant or a shroff, with 
their numerous ‘escorts of burgandasses and peons (could) not 
make 'bhe least stan(|. against them'. These dacoits came from 
that part of Jessore which lay contiguous to Hugli*. The 
depredations of the robbers dislocated the trade and commerce 
of the district.^® 


Such was the scene which Bengal presented. When the 
ravages of famine had subsided and fields were full of crops 
ready for the sickle, gangs of dacoits appeared on the field and 
carried away the ripe crops. They murdered people, decamped 
with their movable property and set fire to what they could 
not take away with them. What a miserable scene of anarchy 
and lawlessness. The Government of the cocntry was at a 
loss how to counteract the ravages of the dacoits. The sepoys 
of the Company took advantage of this universal anarchy and 


Vol, V, p. 9(^ 22 Airf, 1771, para# 4 & 5. 

"/W.. Vol. V, pp. 89-90, 22 Apnl, 1771, From Higginson, 15 AptU, 1773 
(Vol. II, lattar No. 6, p. 7), From Robert Wilmot, to R. Bedhet 
' 29 Augua^ 1770. 

“C.C.R.M., Vy. IB, p. 110, 4 Feb., 1771, From Wm. Roeke, 28 Jamiatj 

1771. , , . « 

* At diet »«««** Hugjt diattkt oompriaed a great ponko of mqdan Tweotji 

Sour Fatgaxudn. _ 

*CCRJlf,. VoL V (p. 27), 4 April, 1771, From WaH. laia h i B g a Mi, 1 Apri 

177 
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some of them instead of pursuing the robbers joined them in 
their profitable brigandage. 

There is no denying the fact tihat there were some diffi* 
culties which stood in the way of suppressing this anarchy. A 
regulation prohibiting the sej^s of one district from pursuing 
the robbers into a neighbouring district without a parwanah 
was in force at that time. The robbers took advantage of this 
flaw in the regulation. They lived just on the border of two 
districts and when they were pursued from one district they 
entered into 'the next district where they could not be followed 
by the sepoys of the former district without a parwanah. This 
difficulty was greatly increased in cases of those districts within 
which lay a portion of another district. This regulation was 
ammended later on so as to allow the sepoys of one district 
to follow the robbers into another district.^* 

In some cases gangs of dacoits were in alliance with some 
.powerful Zaminders who not only sheltered the robbers and 
muderers but also helped them in their marauding expedi¬ 
tions. *‘The Zamindars^’f wrote the Supervisor of Jessore to the 
Resulent at the Durbar, *'have leagued against me and furnish 
the Sardar thieves with exact intelligence of all my motions, 
so that whilst they are counselling me to attempt the seizure 
of a fellow, thro’ them he received the most punctual informa¬ 
tion which not only defeats the capture, but also exposes the 
sepoys to his machinations”.^"^ 

The dearth of Company’s sepoys was also responsible for 
this lawlessness. Many Supervisors being unable to cope with 
the gangs of robbers requested the higher authorities to send 
them more sepoys, but they were advised in turn to meet the 
gangs olf robbers with their limited number of sepoys with 
the result that when the company’s sepoys came into collison 
with gangs of robbers they were sometimes worsted.^® 

Vol. V (p. 2d), 4 ApcO, 1771, drculw letters to ihe Supeivisots, 
4 April. 1771. 

'"hC.R.M., (Vol. n, p. 7), From R. VHmot, to R. Beefier, 29 Augim, 

1770, 

**C.C.R.M.. Vol. V, p. 315, 1 July, 1771, Ftom Ssnmel MiddleioB. 1 Jidy, 

1771, 
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The authorities who were in change of diwani, were more 
cautious about their purse than about the protection of the 
poor ryots. The Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshida- 
bad was requested by the Supervisor of Rangpur *tio relieve 
the poor inhabitants of those parganas which were pillaged by 
Darpa Dev. It sought the advice of Muhammad Riza Khan 
who advised it to know from the Supervisor of the district 
whether the revenues of the ravaged parganas would redeem 
the expenses incurred by the Company in repelling the robbers. 
If it was found that the Company would be financially bene- 
fitted, Muhammad Riza Khan would then advise the Controlling 
Council of Revenue to undertake the task of protecting the 
ryots from the robbers.^"^ What could the ryots expect from 
such a rotten Government! 


VoL H, p. 17 DsCf 1770, The Nwb Dewwi*« rqweseiitatioo ooi 
dw ci tfa* Si^etviMc ol Riiiigpiir*s Utter of 10 uldioo (November)* 



CHAPTER-IV 


MONOPOLY OF GRAIN DURING THE FAAflNE OF 1770* 

As early as the month of October, 1769 when Bengal and 
Bihar began to feel the pinch of hunger owing to the 
scarcity of grain, the Board (the Council at Fort William) 
asked the Resident at the Darbar at Murshidabad and the 
Supervisor of Bihar, “to exert their utmost vigilance and atten¬ 
tion for preventing monopolies of grain'i. But in spite of the 
above instructions, the English Officers and tfieir gomasthas were 
accused of monopolizing grain during the famine.® Even 
Mr. Becher, the Resident at the Darbar, and his predecessor. 

* Printed in Indian Historicai Quarterly, I June. 1945. Vol. XXI. 

* Extracts I.O.R., Vol. II, page 41, Extracts fr^ Bewal Ribltc Congultation. 
23 October, 1769. 

’‘A list of letters and pamf^ets dealing with the monopoly of grain is ghn 
below :— 

(i) The Narrative of die life of a gentleman by G. F, Grand (1806) 
Cllalcutta historical Society*s edition (1910)—Chapter III, page 35), 
supports the view that the famine was mainly due to the monopoly of 
gram, perhaps by the English men. 

(li) Five letters from a free merdiant in Bengal to Warren Hastings—denies 
monopoly of grain by the En^ish men (letter No. 5, pp. 154-159). 

(iii) The Gendonan’s Magazine, September, 1771 (page ^), Letter by 
J.C.—Accused the G^pany’s servants, particularly the subordinates, of 
monopolising rice. He wrote, “One of our writers at the Durbar, «bo 
was interested dwtem (monopoly), not esteemed to be worth a 
thousand rupees last year, has sent down, as it is said, 60,000 £ sterling, 
to be remined home this year.** 

(iv) Letter bom Sir Jtbn Shore to his mother, April 1, 1772 (Memoir of 
die life and correspcmdence of John Lord Teignmoudt, Vtd I, pp. 40, 
46, 47) Shore denies the monopoly of grain by the C!o«npany*s servants. 

(v) Colonel Peatse's l^ter to (^enml Pattison^ 2$ Mardi, 1772 (Bengal 
•Past and Present, Vdl. II. p. 317). The writer is of opinion diet die 
famine was due to the monopoly of grain by the EogUsh Supstviaoia. 
He writes, *Widun every district every man is obli^ to offw die 
produce of his land to die Supervisor at his price. Without leave of 
dtts tyrant dime is not a man who daces to sell, as I know hy experi¬ 
ence, even fowls, rice, everything.** 

(vi) Obs^ations on the state of Sodetv moag the Asiatic subjects of Chieet 
Britain by Charles Grant (1797)-—He ergum against die diarge of. 
monopoly bcoii|ht against die Ei n g li s hra en (these ergumenti ate auin* 
martiM in Rohm Grant’s “A ricanh of dia hiaioiy of die East India 
Company.**). 

<vii) Transactions in Indfs from the commenoement of the Fiendi W«r 
1756 to ^ condtisien of the late peace in 1783 ete^ enoaQmuue-*- 
ChatiSB dhe agsncs the Enjf^idanen widi m o nopeiy of pafn. 
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Mr. Syke$, were accused of the charge. But the charge against 
•these <two persons cannot be substantiated. Mr. Sykes had 
left this country eighteen months before the famine broke out.^ 
The slanderous accusation of Bechei’s having a hand in the 
monopoly of rice had its migin among the French at Chandan^ 
nagar. An agent of Becher had sold near Chandannagar in 
1769 a quantity of rice worth of Rs. 20,000 out of the stock 
ctf 1768.^ Perhaps, it was this sale of rice that prompted the 
French -to accuse Becher of monopolising rice. Mr. Becher's 
benevolent exertions for the relief of the distressed people stand 
against the allegation that he had monopolised rice during 
the famine. 

The Court of Directors did not take any notice of these 
charges till Mr. Becher and Muhammad Riza Khan accused 
the English Gentlemen (i.e. supervisors) and their Gomasthas 
of monopolising grain. Muhammad Riza Khan first wrote 
about this charge against the 'Gomasthas belonging to English 
gentlemen’ to Mr. Becher who again in a letter to the President 
and Council corroborated what Muhammad Riza Khan had 
written to him and enclosed the Naib Diwan*s letter to him 
for their perusal.”* 

The Court of Directors also suspected, perhaps on the 
strength of information received from other sources, that the 
Company’s servants or persons under its protection might have 
been guilty of mcuiopolizing 'the chief articles of the support 
of the pooi^. They, therefore, asked she Council at Fojrt 
William to hold an enquiry into the subject and transmit them 
'all possible information with respect 'to a proceeding which 
may have dishonor'd (their) favour and protection.’^ Copies 
of the extract of the letter from >the Court of Directors were 
sent to the Controlling Councils of Revenue at Murshidabad 
and at Phtna by the Council at Fort William on 9 December, 
1771. They in their turn circulated the copies of the same 

*Life of Locd TeigiiiBouth, V<d. I, pe. 4647 foot^tiote, 

H Sinha, N. K. Eoooomic fahttoy* VcL 11, p. 6Q. 

* Extncc of a latter to tiie Hon'ble the Fieaidanc and Goundi, hom Mr. Bacfaar, 
Jaaiaty 7, 1770 (Ibia extract ia ndodad in Mr. Grdimn'a miminr htw and 
aaparate pcoceedingi Rise Khan’a trial. $ March, 1774). 

* Extm c t of a Gcancd letaw taoeivad Irani Ei^and put Lord Mainfiaid, 10 
Aped, 171K). Vida Prog. G.CRJtf., 1$ January, 1772, V^. IX, p. 35. 
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extract to the Supervisors with the request to mahe the eiiquir|r 
directed therein and transmit the result to them.* The funniest 
thing of the enquiry was that those who were charged with 
the crime were finally asked to hold the inquest. The expec* 
ted reply came that not a single European was guilty of the 
crime. From the Dacca Factory came the reply, **The Euro¬ 
pean servants of this factory will stand acquitted before their 
Honourable masters from the least imputation of inhumanity 
—there were among them none, so low of feeling as to consider 
their own interest on so distressing an occasion*••If there were 
monopolies they were to feed the avarice of the Hindus, and 
we much fear, that such care was taken in diffusing their 
purchases under the heads of so many picars as well (sic) 
render it a difficult task to ascertain who were the real pro¬ 
prietors’.’ From the replies of the Patna. Dacca and Chitta¬ 
gong factories and the Burdwan Residency to the letters written 
to them in compliance with the Court of Directors* orders for 
an enquiry the Council at Fort William came to the conclusion 
that not a single ’European could have taken advantage of 
the necessities of the inhabitants by dealing to any amount in 
that article during the continuation of the famine. What 
me:hods were practised to enhance its price and to hoard it 
up must have been by the natives themselves, who too often 
insensible to the dictates of common humanity, grasp at every 
opportunity of profiting by these practices, notwithstanding 
every endeavour for the prevention of it,’® 

It seemed that the Court of Directors were not satisfied 
with ithe enquiry held by the Council at Fort William. They 
wrote, “We are led to these reflections by perusing the letters 
of Mr. Becher and Mahomud Rezza Cawn which accuse the 
Gomasthas of English gentlemen not merely for monopolizing 
grain bur for compelling the ryots to sell even the seed requisite 

*C(lR.Mn 13 1772^ Vol. IX, p. 35. 

'Sc. pMf., 29 i«n., 1772 (Vol 21, pp. 49^), T« CtftiK mc.. km 
J. Hami^ T. Law, W. M. 12 laauacy, 1772. 

bon Gopcnl imt (fiiifaJie), 9 Miftb, 1772, Ennm 

(LaiL), Vol. m. PL 59. 
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for the next harv^t:* it was natural tor us to expect upon 
reading the above advices that the strictest enquiry into the 
names and stations of all persons capable of such transactions, 
would have been the immediate consequence, and that the most 
exemplary punishment had been inflkted upon all offenders.” 
The Court of Directors expressed their surprise at the conduct 
of the Council’s not entering ‘into any enquiry at all about the 
matter’ when a charge of this nature was made by Mr. Becher 
and Muhammad Riza Khan. What still seemed strange to 
them was the rejection by >the Council oi Mr. Becher’s sugges¬ 
tion ‘of totally prohibiting all Europeans in their private capa¬ 
city or their Gomasthas from dealing in rice, during the scarcity 
of that article.’ The Court of Directors suspected that these 
persons must have been some of those in rank in the Company’s 
service. They, therefore, enjoined the Council to examine the 
charge impartially and to pimish those who might be found 
guilty.® 

A few months later the Court- of Directors went to the 
length of saying that many Supervisors and several persons 
'who were members of the Council at Fort William ‘at the time 
of the Despatch of the ‘‘Lord Mansfield” in April, 1771*** 
entered into a combination and unduly exercised the power and 
influence derived from their stations, in order to carry on a 
monopoly in several articles’ including even rice.^® They 
particularly mentioned the ‘Resident of Hooghly’ (sic) as being 
engaged in the monopoly of rice in 1770 and 1771 for which 
the Governor only reprimanded him. They, therefore, enjoined 
thr Council to make a special enquiry into his conduct.^^ 

* This is B tefensnoe to the letter flom Bedwr to the President atid rnuMgflj 
Juni^ 7, 1770, wherein he wrote. **CcMnidatnts are frequently ma^ from Puenia, 
Dinajpore etc., of pet^le forcing them (i.e, the ryots) to sell dieir grain and 
exp r essi ng their apprehensions of not being able to reserve the seed requisite for die 
next hanwtt**. In this letter Mr. Becher requested the Goundl to ptomulgatt 
•an edict prohibiting dto Europeans or their Gomosthas itam purchaiing rice up 
to die AngiMt harvest from Purnia, Omajpur, Rajdiahi etc. <Tltie letter is quoted 
hy Mr. Otahatn in his tninute in the trial of Riza Khan, Secret and leparate Prog., 
3 March. 1773). 

* General letter from Court, 28 August, 1771 fparas 10, 11 & 12). 

’"Despatch of die Court of Directocs to Wanen Hastings—18 Dec, 1771« 

Bxtracts (LO.R.), Vol. IX, p. 146. 

" Poetserqx to, the above dtspstch, UH* 
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On receipt of the esotract of a general letter from the Court 
of Directors, dated the 28th August, 1771, ordering an enquiry 
into the all^^ monopoly of grain by the Englishmen as well 
as by the Indians, the Council at Fort William sent copies 
it to the Committees cf Circuit at Krishnanagar and Kasim-^ 
bazar. The Committee at Kasimbazar resolved on 25 July* 
1772 'to publish an advertisement which ran as follows, "That 
all persons who may be acquainted with the circumstances 
above recited (i.e. monopoly of grain by the natives as well 
as by the Europeans during the famine) are hereby required 
to give information of the same to the President and Committee 
at the Factory of Cassimbazar or to the President and Council 
of Calcuttal."^ On publication ofl this advertisement com* 
plaints regarding the monopoly of rice and oppression of the 
ryots for revenue were made by the Zaminders and ryots of 
I^rnia against Devi Singh, Diwan of Pumia. At a meeting 
of the Committee of Circuit held at Kasimbazar on 5 August, 
1772, it was resolved to summon Devi Singh from Purnia to 
answer these complaints. In the meantime Mr. Ducarel, Collec¬ 
tor of Pumia, was asked to make a thorough investigation into 
the complaints at Pumia. After investigation Mr. Ducarel 
reportedts 'that none complained that Devi Singh had carried 
on trade of grain directly or indirectly during the famine. On 
the other hand, reported Ducarel, Devi Singh had exerted 
himself with great assiduity in relieving the distress of the 
people in the town and spent two thousand rupees for feeding 
the famished people. The Committee of Circuit arrived a«t 
Pumia and after a thorough enquiry lasting for six days absolved 
Devi Singh of all charges including the monopoly of rice, except 
that oi the infringement of the pattaM In fact, he made him¬ 
self obnoxious to the ryots by rigorous exaction of revenues.. 
The resentment of the people against Devi Singh subsided when, 
he was removed from his ofiice later on. 

Now came the turn of Muhammad Riza Khan. Tlie Court 
of Directors in their letter (28 Aug., 1771) observed that they 
had received information that during 'the very height of the 

^ Ptook C C. Kuttn, Vol. n, 25 Juljr, 177% p* 87. 

24 Aug^ 1772, From Duew^ IS Aut^ 177% fk IGQk 

9 1773 pp. m-166. 
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famine’ Mahammad Reza Khan committed great oppression^ 
stopped the merchants’ boats carrying rice to Murshidabact 
and 'forcibly compelled the owners to sell their rice to him 
at a price so cheap as from 25 to 50 seers per rupee’. This 
conduct ofi Riza ^an, they opined, was responsible for the- 
death of 'many thousands of people, yet it has been over-looked 
by those in powers’.^*^ It seems that the CJourt of Directors, 
obtained this information from a letter written by Hazari Mai, 
brother-in-law of' Umichand, to Robert Gregory, They 
advised Warren Hastings to make good use of any other infor¬ 
mation he might obtain from Hazari Mai. 

In consequence of orders received from the Court of 
Directors, Warren Hastings instructed Mr. Middleton, Resident 
at Murshidabad, to arrest Muhammad Riza Khan and Raja 
Amrit Singh, his Diwan, and send them to Calcutta. On 27 
April, 1772, Mr. Middleton deputed Mr. Anderson, one of his. 
assistants, to arrest them and it was done without any commo¬ 
tion in ‘the city.i^ Guards were stationed on the person of 
Muhammad Riza Khan and his family. The reason for doing 
this ‘was to destroy his influence in the country’ so that the 
persons who had accusations against him might prefer them 
without any fear. When the object for which Muhammad 
Riza Khan and his family were confined was attained, the 
guards were withdrawn after they had done their duty for 
long fourteen months, but still Muhammad Riza Khan was not 
permitted to leave Calcutta until the enquiry was ovcr.ts 

Five charges were brought against Muhammad Riza Khan,. 
Of these five charges the first foinr were based on the Court 
of Directors' letter of 28 August, 1771, and the fifth was added 
at the instance of General Sir Robert Barker. We are here 

Letter from Geiut; 2& Aug., 1771, Pera 18. 

'''From Court to Hasdnga, 2lB Ai^, 1771 (Vitie, Warm Haatitigi by Gkng, 
Vd. L pp. 223-224). 

"Flrag. at the Secret Select CoaumtiMii 28 April, 1772. 

(«) Warm Haitioae* letter to Mk MkldletoB. 24 April, 1772. 

(fa) Mr. MdiUeton'e letter to Warren Hascuge, 27 April, 1772 (vkU Forcat,. 

G, W., Selecrioos from the Letteca, Bm^tcliee end odwr State Papers, 

Vol. 1. pp. 1-2. 

* Secre t and Scpuate fVoga. (Muhewmod Rhe Khan’s trial) 16 June, 1773i. 
m SSS234, VoL 2C 
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concerned with the first chai^ viz., the monopoly of grain in 
zhe time of famine.* 

In the trial of Riza Khan Nand Kumar played a very 
ignoble part. He acted in the trial as the right-hand man of 
Warren Hastings who took his help in procuring witnesses and 
other necessary evidence. Warren Hastings took his help at the 
instance of the Court of Directors who advised him to avail 
himself of the information which Nand Kumar might give in 
respect of Riza Khan’s administration. They expected that 
Nand Kumar who had enmity with Riza Khan would commu¬ 
nicate to them the corrupt practices of Naib Diwan, which had 
come to his knowledge.^® Nand Kumar instigated and sub¬ 
orned persons* to give false evidence with a view to establish¬ 
ing the chaige brought against Muhammad Riza Khan. Some 
cases of suborning persons by Nand Kumar were pointed gut 
by Muhammad Riza Khan in the course of the trial.®® Nand 
Kumar played this ignoble part from the motives of enmity 
towards Riza Khan and furtliering the interest of his son 
*Gurudas. Mr. Vansittart in his judgement observed, “There 
are some considerations which render me suspicious of them 
(evidences); I believe Nund Comar to be solicitous to blacken 
the character of Mahomed Reza Cawn both from the motives 
•of enmity and from an idea that is requisite for the interest 
of his own family, 1 believe him to be so little scrupulous as 

* The wiMxling of the first article of accusadon fraoMcl 1^ the Council is same 
as fiiat of the chi^ framed by the Court of Directors in their letter of 28 Aug., 
1771, per Lapwing. From the wording of the charge it appears that Riu 
Khan was accused of oppression in respect of carrying 'on trade in grain. But 
die Ditcocors and die members of the Council really tiid hnn for monopolizag 
.grain as it would appear from (i) die reaoludon of die Board absolvittg him from 
diis chaige—Secret and Separate Progs, 3td Matdi, 1774 (ii) Coimal letter 
(lectet D^rtmapt) to die Coutt of Ditecton, August 16, 1773 pete Ul (^tuomd 
hy Monckton Jmes in her *‘Wartett Hastings in B^al’ page 193). 

^Gleig, G. R., Memoirs of the life of Warren Hastingi^ YtL 1, Coutt of 
Diteemta* latesr to Warren Haatings, 28 AuiguM; 1771, para 3, p. 222. 

*From the deposition of, Fatahullah Khan, Yar Muhammad, Netai Harknra 
emd Giridhardal and dieir ooaeexatnmetiaa die awmfaate of dm Coun cil , ft 
appears diet dwy were wbomed hy Nand Kiuner (Scotet end Siqpuaie Progs. 
23 Feb., 1773, Vol. 2C, pp. 3745. 

* Muhammad Riza Khan*s «e|dy to die allegations of die wi t ne w ei w a mtee d 
before die Boar d s e cret and seperete progs—-(Rizs Khen*a aid)—-26 Nowpnbet, 

4773. 
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•to the means of compassing his views that it could be totally 
indiiSerent to him whether effected by truth or by peijuiy”.®*^ 

In reply to the allegations of the witnesses examined before 
the Council Muhammad Riza Khan said, *'What (grain) was 
bought at that time was for the use of the Company’s troops, 
•and I did not purchase so much as a single grain in order to 
hoard it up and trade with it. The trouble that was taken 
to bring in the supplies of com and send for the merchants 
from the distant parts had no other design than <to promote 
its cheapness, that the merchants might carry large quantities 
to the city and sell it at their own free will, from whence the 
inhabitants would experience relief’^ 

The Board in unanimously acquitting him of the first 

charge passed the following resolution, “The Board concur in 

•acquitting Md. Reza Cawn of the fact laid to his charge viz., 

the monopoly of grain in the time of the famine, and the Board 

unanimously acquit him of any criminal intention of the orders 

which were issued by him for collecting grain during that period 

(famine) “.»« 

* 

That it was improbable for Muhammad Riza Khan to carry 
•on monopoly trade in rice will be evident from the following 
•aiguments 

(i) If he had been monopolizing the rice of the country 
during the famine, the Resident at the Darbar at Murshidabad 
^md the members of the Council would have known it. Would 
they have allowed him to carry on that nefarious trade? 

(ii) If he had any concern in monopolizing grain it would 
have been difficult for him to screen the fact from merchants, 
-shop-keepers and numerous purchasers. 

*^SfiCKC aatl Separate Proga., (Riza Khan’s trial), 3 Marcih, 1774^ Mr. 
VaBstttaic*a opinion Vol. SI. S, p. €03. 

* liid^ 26 NovaeAar, 1773, Vd. SI. 3, p. 4. 

"Sactet and Separate Prog., Vd. SI. 3, p. 3^, 3rd March, 1774. 

Of the amn tnanben t^ Boacd p r ae e n t on the 3id March, 1774k MR laid 
dbair tniwiiM dta d vtng Mduunmad Riza Khan of die fine change. It aeens tht 
Pnddanc (Wanen Haadngs) laid his nuRUte on die 24ih, Fehniaty,^ 1774 hut 
Bn pcooeeeUi^ of the conaultation of the 24di Feb., ate to be found in the pto> 
vohitnee, lo^ in the Natione! Arehivee of India. TPbe ori gi nal e oaiad - 
Batian it abo mtawtS* 
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(iii) Chulam Husain* the reputed author of Siyar-ui- 
Mutaakhkhirin, was not at all favourably disposed towards 
Mu h a mm ad Riza Khan. He did not mention in his history 
that Muhammad Riza Khan was in any way <^niiected with 
the monopoly of rice. He implica-ted those who were in charge 
of the disuibution rice in charity and some underlings of 
Muhammad Riza Khan in the charge of engrossing rice .which 
was brought escorted to the market of Murshidabad. Had 
Riza lUian been in any way connected with this sort of mal- 
practice Ghulam Husain would not have certainly spared him. 
The malpractice referred to was cited by the great historian by 
^ way of comparison while he was extolling the good manage¬ 
ment of relief work at Patna under the supervision of Shitab 
Ray. From this it appears that he was depreciating the poor 
management of relief work at Murshidabad under the super¬ 
vision of Muhammad Riza Klian.^^ 

If Riza Khan was not engaged in monopolizing rice, where* 
•then, did the genesis of that charge lie ? The following facts 
may throw some light on the origin of the charge• 

(i) Riza Khan was authorized to procure rice for the 
Cmnpany’s troops and the alms houses which were instituted 
in the city of Murshidabad. Moreover, he had the charge of 
receiving and selling 80,000 mds. o£ rice imported on the 
Company’s account from Bakherganj. The most accurate 
accounts of how the rice thus imported was disposed of were 
kept by the Company. It is quite possible that the people 
mistook the exerdse of these public duties for a private trade 
in grain. The Coundl at Fort William wrote to the Court 
of Directors. “The belief which prevailed in the country of hi& 
(Riza Khan’s) being concerned in that trade seems in great 
degree to have taken its rise from the notions of the people* 
who not having access to better intelligence blended and mis¬ 
took the duties of Mahommed Reza Cawn’s public station id 
the measures which he pursuiNl for the relief of the dty (Murshi* 


Hiisssit, Siysr, Vol HI, Sec XD; pp. 57-58. 
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dabad) during the.height of the famine for the Wrtion of 
sordid views to gratify and promote his private interest”.*® 

^ii) Another fact might have given rise to suspicion in 
the mind of the public. Even during the most plentiful years, 
the city of Murshidabad had to depend upon the supply of rice 
from the adjacent districts. In the year of famine the city of 
Murshidabad like all other places suffered extremekf^ from the 
scarcity of rice and at times it became so serious that the 
•Govemment apprehended the people might leave the capital of 
Bengal. Consequently the Government was reduced to the 
necessity of compelling the merchants to supply the ci^ with 
Ifood-grains. In pursuance of this policy Riza Khan issued 
•orders prohibiting the exportation of rice unless it was done * 
through a set of merdhants, from those districts which supplied 
rice to the city. The public might have mistaken those mer¬ 
chants for the agents of Muhammad Riza Khan. 

(iii) Muhammad Riza Khan occasionally fixed the price 
at which the merchants should sell their rice in the markets 
«of Murshidabad. They were also forbidden to sell large quan¬ 
tities of rice without special permit from the Government. 
This was done with a view to preventing the opulent persons 
from hoarding rice. To enforce these regulations and to pre¬ 
vent rice from being scrambled for and plundered the Govern¬ 
ment officers frequently visited the markets and some oppres¬ 
sions might have been committed by them.*® This might have 
led the people to believe that he had monopolized grain. 

So far we have discussed the enquiries into the conduct 
»of those persons who were alleged to have any connection with 
the monopoly of grain. We have seen that in every case the 
'accused person was acquitted of the charge. The famine, it 
'seems, was due more to the failure of crops than to the mono¬ 
poly of grain by any person. The following are the arguments 
in support of this statement 

First, to carry on monopoly trade in any article in such 

" Bengal Leaen, Vol. XU, p. 33, General letter, aecret Department, Auguet 16, 
1773 (p#ta 12) (quoted by M.E,, Monckton Jonee in ‘Watiwi Hastings in Besigal* 
*tinder die heeding ‘The Inquiry into the ajadjct of Mtdiemed Reza Khan*, No. 12, 
^ 1 ^). 

**Sc«rae and Separsce Frog., 3 March, 1774, (i) Mr. Dacte*s opsnicn, Vol SI. 3. 
fi. 840-341 ft (ii) Il&. Vanaitcatt's opimon, Vol. SI 3, p. 309. 
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vast countries as Bengal and Bihar would require numerous, 
monopoly-stations and thousands of monopoly-agents through¬ 
out the country. Is it credible that such a vast establis^lment 
could have existed scattered throughout the country without 
the knowledge of the Government and with safety when the* 
people became furious for want of food? 

Secondly, we cannot imagine any moderate number of 
individuals to have possessed the capital required for the 
purchase of a huge quantity of rice and lor the maintenance- 
of the establishment already referred to. 

Thirdly, why did not the high price at the later part of the* 
famine induce the monopolists to bring the engrossed grain into* 
the market for sale? 

Fourthly, if the grain remained in the stock of the mono¬ 
polists even after the famine was over, they must have sold it 
at a price which did not bring any profit to them. We know 
tlia‘t with the reaping of the winter harvest after the famine 
the price of rice went very low. In that case the monopolists 
must have incurred a heavy loss. Is it credible that the mono¬ 
polists were such fools as to incur loss by stocking rice during 
the famine when price rose high and selling it in the cheap 
market after the famine ? If the grain did not remain in the* 
country, what account is to be given of it ? Was it exported ? 
Was it possible for the monopolists to export a vast quantity of 
rice so as to bring about the famine without the knowledge of the 
Government ? What profit would the exporters make by sell¬ 
ing rice in other lands where the price of rice was most pro¬ 
bably lower than that in Bengal and Bihar ? 

The word 'monopoly' was used, it seems, by the Govern¬ 
ment officers and a host of contemporary writers in a wide sense. 
Any person having a large share in the trade of a particular 
commodity was marked as a monopolist. Moreover, the term 
was used in a vague sense. Riza Khan was suspected to be 
a monopolist. The Council acquitted him of ihe charge of 
monopolizing rice during the famine. But a glance at the 
charge sheet drawn up against him on that count will show that 
it was not a case of monopoly, at best it was a case of oppres¬ 
sion cm dealers in rice. The term monopoly wsm not at that 
time used in the strict sense as we do now. 
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We have shown that an all Bengal monopoly in the narrow 
or strict sense of the term as the modem economists understand 
it, could not exist. In the strict sense of the term monopoly 
means the exclusive or a substantial right of a person or an 
association over the supply of a commodity. But, it is possible 
that local monopoly in the wide sense of the term i.e. a large 
share in the trade of rice might have existed in some of the 
districts. If local monopoly of tliis kind at all existed, who 
were, then responsible for such monopoly ? 

Many Europeans and Indians,* both oCBcial and non¬ 
official, accused the English Supervisor in general of a mono¬ 
poly of rice in their respective districts. Among those who 
accused the supervisors mention may be made of Warren 
Hastings.^'^r Riza Khan also accused the Gomasthas ‘belong¬ 
ing to English gentlemen of monopolising rice.^s. 

Secondly, the reluctance of the Council at Fort William to 
hold a thoiough enquiry into the alleged monopoly of grain 
by the English Supervisors, though repeatedly ordered by the 
Court of Directors, gives rise to misgivings in our mind. The 
Court of Directors specially charged tlie Supervisor of Hugli 
with the monopoly of rice,^^ but instead of holding an enquiry 
into his conduct, as was done in the cases of Devi Singh and 
Riza Khan, the Governor (Mr. Cartier) only reprimanded 
him. Two reasons may be assigned for the reluctance of the 
Council to hold any thorough enquiry into the conduct of the 
Supervisors. One Is that they were men of high rank and 
influence in the Company’s service.®® The other is that an 
unholy alliance might have existed between the Supervisors and 
some members of the Council to carry on monopoly trade. The 
Court of Directors suspected that such unholy combination 
existed during the famine of 1770.*^ 

^Ttie of these petstms may be refetted to in the foot-note No. 2 of this 

chapeer. 

” Letter ftom Warten Hastings to Colebrooke, 26 March, 1772 (quoted its 
“W«n»n Hastings in Bengal**, p. 149). « * 

* Extras of a letter from Bather to die Council, 7 Jan. 1770 (induded in 
Mr. Graham’s minute. Secret ftnd Scparafe Png., Vol. SI, 3, p. 330, 3 Mardi, 1774). 

**Posts<Tipt to die de^Mtdh of the (kiurt ol Direcmrs to Wanen Hastings, 
18 Dec., 1771, extracts (I.O.R), VoL DC, p. 146. 

"Geaet^ letter from the Court, 28 Auffist, 1771, pars 11. 

**FtcMB Court to Vanen Hastings, 18 December, 1771, estracts (I.O.R.), 
Vol IX, p. 146. 



PART II 


JRELATIONS OF THE BENGAL GOVERNlilENT WITH 
THE INDIAN AND EUROPEAN POWERS 
OF HINDUSTHAN 

CHAPTER I 

NAWABS OF BENGAL AND THE COMPANY 

Najm-ud-daulah, the Nawab of Bengal, became almost a 
pensioner of the English Company by an agreement he had 
entered with tlie Company on 30 September, 1765.^ By this 
agreement he accepted an annual sum of Rs. 53,86,131-9 'as an 
adequate allowance for the support of the Nizamat\ Out of 
this allowance, the sum of Rs. 17,85,854-1 was to be paid for 
the Nawab's household expenses, servants, and the remaining 
sum of Rs. 36,07,277-8 'for the maintenance of such horses, 
sepoys, peons, bercundaugees etc., as may be thought necessary 
for (the Nawab’s) suwarry and support of (his) dignity only.’ 
This sum of s.Rs. 36,07,277-8 was to be disbursed by Muhammad 
Riza Khan, the Naib Nazim, for the purposes for which it was 
allocated. 

Najm-ud-daulah died of fever on 8 May, 1766, and was 
succeeded by his younger brother Saif-ud-daulah. On his acces¬ 
sion to the masnad a treaty was concluded with the Company^ 
by which the annual stipend of the Nawab was reduced to 
Rs. 41,86,131-9 of which Rs. 17,78,854-1 was for the Nawab's 
house, servants and 'other expenses indispensably necessary’ and 
the remaining sum of Rs. 24,07,277-8 'for the support of such 
sepoys, peons and bercundauzees as (might) be thought proper 
for suwarry only'. In short, the Nawab's household expenses 
were not reduced, but the expenses for sepoys, peons and others, 
which were necessary for the nizamat administration and the 
upkeep of the Nawab’s dignity were curtailed. Tim shows how 
the Nawab’s position was going down in the estimation of the 
people. 

'AftchiatMi, tteities, eog a g wMrt i m. Voi. 1, (I862>( V9* ^^^6. 
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Saif-ud-Kiaulah died of small pox in the month of March, 
1770, and was succeeded by Mubarak-ud^daulah at the age of 
twelve, A treaty was concluded between the new Nawab and 
the Company on 21 March, 1770.* The annual stipend of the 
Nawab was further reduced to Rs. 81,81,991-9. Out Of this sum 
Rs. 15,81,991-9 was allocated for the Nawab's household affairs 
and the remaining sum of Rs. 16,00,000 was to be appropriated 
for the nizamat. This time the allocation of money was curt¬ 
ailed on both the counts, via. household affairs and the 
nizamat. 

During the reign of Najm-ud-daulah and Saif-ud-daulah, 
their mother Munni Begam* naturally occupied a position of 
eminence and controlled the houseWd affairs and Babbu 
Begam was thrown into the shade. But with the accession of 
Mubarak-ud-daulah on the masnad Muhammad Riza Khan in¬ 
formed the Governor that Babbu Begam should occupy the 
place which formerly belonged to Munni Begam. He sugges¬ 
ted^ that ‘it would be better if the two Begams were given 
equal rank and authority.* To this suggestion of Muhammad 
Riza Khan, the Governor opined® that this arrangement 
instead of ending the dispute that had so long existed between 
the two Begams would rather prolong it. He, therefore, pro¬ 
posed* that the real authority should belong to Babbu 
Begam as her son had become the Nawab, but she should treat 
Munni Begam as her superior. The Governor wrote^ to 
Munni Begam to leave the control of the nizamat household to 


*Aftchuon, Treaties, Sanads etc., Vol. I (1862) No. XII. 

* Munni Begam was die daughter of a poor widow of a village near Sikandra. 
Her mother sold her to a Bishu, a slave girl owned by Sammen Ah Khan. Bishu 
took Munni to Delhi where she was given training in the art of dancing. Nawazish 
Muhammad Khan, son*in-law of Alivardi, brought to Murshidabad Bishu’s troupe of 
dancing girls including Munni on the occasion of the marriage of his adopted son 
Jkram-ud*daulah (younger btother of Siraj-ud-daulah). Munni’s beauty and musical 
skill captivated the mind of Mir Jafar who married her. Babbu, the daughter of 
Sammen Ali Khan, was also broughft into the harem afterwards. Munni. m course 
of time, occupied a place of eminence in the harem. She bote two sons, Najm-ud- 
daulah and S^-uddaulah to Mir Jafar and Babbu Begam bore Mubarak-ud-dauleh 
(Bmgai past and present, Vol, XXXII, (The mother of die Company’ by B, N. 
Banerji). 

^CP.C., Vol. HI, No. 224. 

*/&id.. No. 226. 

•Ibid. 

•Ibid., No. 245. 

7 
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Babbu Begam, Consequently Muhammad Riza Khan and 
Richard Becher went to Qilah (fort) and in pursuance of the 
Governor’s order placed the nimmat household under Babbu 
Be gam. 

Of the two Begams, Munni Begam was, no doubt, superior 
to Babbu Begam in intelligence and spirit, but to say that, as 
the author of Siyar-ul-Mutakhkhirin does® by innuendoes that 
Riza Klian ‘having been for a course of years in close connec¬ 
tion and in complete intimacy with Munni Begam* wanted to 
raise Babbu Begam ‘upon the ruins’ of Munni Begam for ‘simi¬ 
lar intimacies and similar connections’ is not at all justifiable. 
Riza Khan’s proposal to place Babbu Begam in chatge of the 
ntzamat household was quite just as she was the mother of the 
Nawab, but out of regard to the sentiment of Munni Begam he 
proposed to the Governor to give ‘equal rank and authority’ to 
t)oth the Begams. It was the Governor’s decision to put Babbu 
Begam in charge of the nizamat household. Muhammad Riza 
Khan only carried out the order of the Governor. 


*Ghi;jatD Humui, Siy«r, Vrf IH, p. 36 , 



CHAPTER II* 


RELATIONS OF THE BENGAL GOVERNMENT WITH 
THE POWERS OF HINDUSTHAN 

Advent of the Marathas 

Whatever might have been the permanent effect of the 
Third Battle of Panipat upon the Maratha power, there is no 
denying the fact that the immediate result of the battle was 
the temporary eclipse of that power in the north for about nine 
years. During this period the rulers of Northern India who 
had been under the thraldom of the Marathas took advantage 
of this misfortune and rose in revolt against them. 

In the east the English had, however, consolidated their 
(position in Bengal and Bihar making the Nawab a pensioner 
of the Company. Their influence extended up to Oudh where 
Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah had been reduced to the position of a 
dependent ally whose security had been guaranteed by the 
Treaty of Allahabad (1765). So far as the eastern part of 
Northern India was concerned the English stood as a bulwark 
against the aggression of any Indian power. 

Before the end of 1769 Peshwa Madhav Rao succeeded in 
restoring order among the Maratha leaders and asserting his 
mastery over the Poona Government. He had also made peace 
with the Nizam and Haider Ali. It became, therefore, possible 
for him to devote his energy to the reconquering of the terri- 
'torifs which the Marathas had lost in Hindusthan after the 
Third Battle of Panipat. Early in 1770, a vast Maratha army 
under Ram Chandra Ganesh, the Peshwa’s deputy, who was to 
be assisted by Visaji Krishna Biniwala, Tukoji Holkar and 
Mahadji Sindhia, advanced to the north of the Chambal for 
recovering the Maratha estates which had been usurped by the 
Jats and the Ruhelas.^ Consternation seized the native rulers 
of Northern India at the approach of the vast Maratha army. 

* Pfitxted ia the lWa«(hng8 of tiie Indim History CoDg/cH 9 (1946) uadler 
the mpdon ‘Diploaudc tdatioiu of the Beagel Govmmeat un^ Cnrtwr widi die 
powcn of Htnaufdien, Dec 1769^Juiie, 1771*. 

*6arkar, J. N.» Fall vi Ae etc., Yd. Hi (iad Editioti)* p. 5. 
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The English in Bengal could not look with equanimity 
upon the increasing power of the Marathas in the north. The 
Court of Directors advised the Bengal Government not to take 
part in operations which might 'weaken the few remaining 
chiefs of India that (were) in condition to oppose (the 
Maratha) encroachments”. Since the second administration 
of Clive, the Select Committee had been carrying on nego¬ 
tiations relating to the cession of Katak with Janoji Bhonsla 
‘the Maratha Raja of Nagpur. In one of the intended treaties 
with Janoji it was stipulated that the English forces should 
join Janoji, whenever required, to assist him in his offensive 
and defensive wars against any power, even against the best 
allies of the English. The Court of Directors could not sup¬ 
port the treaty as in pursuance of a treaty of this nature, the 
English might find themselves engaged in wars against those 
powers whom they in their own interests ought to have helped 
against the Marathas.^ As the advent of the Maratha army 
in the north completely changed the relation between the 
Bengal Government and the Maratha power, the Select Com* 
mittee on the suggestion of Mr. Cartier discontinued negotia¬ 
tions with Janoji Bhonsle.^ 

The Poona Government apprehended that Mr. Cartier 
and his Council would not look with favour at the advent of 
the Maratha army in the north. They, therefore, decided to 
send a Maratha Vakil* to Calcutta to assuage the apprehen¬ 
sions of Mr. Cartier and his Council. The Maratha Vakil 
left Poona in December, 1769. The leKers which the Vakil 
brought from the Maratha Government contained 'expressions 
of friendship for the English.’ He assured Mr. Cartier that 
the Marathas had no intentions of levying Chauih from the 
English and that they had come only to settle the 'confused 


'General letter from Court—15 Sqit., 1769, paras 28 & 29. 

•Sel. Prog. Vd. 17, p. 296, 9 May. 1770, Pteaideiitri Mkute. 

* The tMtfM of this was Rao H«ti Amanji Panditt, Vide C>P.C, Vol. Hi 
(a) From Madhav Rao, 27 Sept., 1770^ p. 110. (b) To Madhav Rao, 7 

November, 1770 (p^ 123). 
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State' of Hindiisthan. Mr. Cartier was advised by the Select 
Committee at Fort William to write a letter to the Poona 
Government expressing the Company's desire to live in peace 
with all the powers of Hindusthan but at the same time 
informing them that the Company would give protection to 
those allies whom they were bound by treaty to protect* •• . In 
other words, the Marathas were indirectly told that the 
English in Bengal would not help those powers of Hindusthan 
whom they were not bound to protect by treaty in case their 
kingdoms were attacked by the Marathas, but they would help 
the Emperor and Shuja-ud-daulah if itheir possessions were 
attacked by them. This reply helped the Poona Government in 
formulating their diplomatic relations with the Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment. The Marathas in course of their inroads in the 
north did not touch the possessions of the English nor did 
they take possession of any part of Kora and Allahabad which 
were given to the Emperor by the English. They also spared 
the kingdom of Shuja-ud-Daulah whom the English were 
bound by treaty to protect®. 

Emergence of Mir Qasim 

With the approach of the Maratha army in Hindusthan, 
Mir Qasim, the ex-nawab of Bengal, came out of his hiding 
place in Kuhelkhand and pitched his camp on the bank o£ 
the Jamuna opposite to Agra with a following of about four 
hundred men. From here he proceeded towards Gohad (near 
Gwalior) where he got a plot of land for his residence hrom 
the Rana of that place.® 

In this place he had ample opportunities of stirring up 
the Marathas who had assembled in the neighbourhood, 
against the English. The Sikhs were also at that time between 
Delhi and Agra.*®. Bengal Government received news from 

*Sel. Prog., Vol. 17A. pp. 5 Oot, 1770. 

TsMtiM, liiigageinBms ate., Vdl. K, No. XX, An. 2. 

•For Det^ Sal. Ccmbu-^.C. 28 Jan., 177^ Latter (m French} From 
Wendal, Agra, 9 l^ae.* 17^ 

•• Set. Prog., Vd. 17, p, 76, To Pteaklant, Sel. Com. Fort St George. 
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Gohad*^ that Samru* and Madecf had arrived at Gohad JErom 
Bharatpur with a battalion of Sepcys and the remainder of 
their troops, it was expected, would arrive there in a few days. 
Being lured by the promise of reward the Marathas and the 
Sikhs promised to help Mir Qasim. Najib-ud-daulah, Hafiz 
Rahamat Khan and others also promised to join hands with 
him. It was decided that they should meet at Koil (Aligarh) 
to form a plan of operations against Bengal.^ It was suspected 
that Mir Qasim carried on secret correspondence with the 
Ifrench at Pondichery® in order to draw them into his fold. 
The English suspected even the Emperor who was at Allaha¬ 
bad, and Shuja-ud-daulah, Nawab of Oudh, of having secret 
alliance with Mir Qasim and his associates.^ The Bengal 
Government apprehended that Allahabad would be attacked 
by the confederates and consequently ordered Colonel Galliez 
who was in charge of the magazine at Allahabad to remove 
it to the cantonment at Bankipur.to It was also apprehended 
that Mir Qasim might attack Bihar through Bundelkhand 
and Balwant Singh’s territories.^*^ * Raja Hindupat of Bundel¬ 
khand was aware of the danger and the Bengal Government 
expected that he would take adequate measures to punish 
Mir Qasim if he wanted to penetrate into his countryBut 
Bulwant Singh who was, perhaps, not in the know of the 
things that had been taking shape, required to be alerted. 
He was, therefore, apprised of the danger that his territories 


Sel. Prpg., Vol. SI. 17, p. 94v papen of intellilenoe from Gohad, 8 Feb., 

1770. 

* Walter Reinhardt better known as Sombre or samtu, a German adventurer, 
was in the service of Mir Qasim. He massacred the En^iih prisoners at Tatiia 
at the order of his master. After this he deserted Mir Qasim with his corps and 
entered Ate service of Shuja-uddaulah. When the latter wa» defeated in the batde 
of Buxar and was compelled to sue for peace with the Elnslish Samtu fled from 
Lucknow. Later he entered the sendee of Nawal Singh of Bharaqair. Finalb 
he took service under Najaf Khan. 

tRene Madcc, the well-known French adventurer, served many Indian 
Princes, including Shuja-uddaulah and Nawal Singh, dw Jat Rajah of Bhara^r. 

Progs., Vdi. 17, 16 Fdj, 177(k Fteddent’s minute. 

17 Feb., 1770^ p. 79, To SeL Com., Fort St. George. 

•/ttd., p. 77 

pp. 2fl Ian., 1770. 

CRC. Vol. m. No. 97. 

m. 
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might be exposed to if Mir Qasim attempted to pass through 
his country with his confederates.^^'* * **• ’ 

During the first two months of 1770 it appeared as if 
almost all the powers of Hindusthan had been imited by the 
Intrigues of Mir Qastm. It was a critical time for Mr. Cartier. 

The designs of Mir Qasim to invade Bihar came to nothing. 
His finances were not only insufficient to purchase the allies 
but even to pay his own troops.^®* The Marathas who joined 
him with a view to sharing his wealth which they supposed 
he had brought from Bengal, withdrew their support from 
him^ as soon as they discovered his inability to satisfy their 
demands. Even his followers forsook him when he failed to 
pay them regularly.i®® Another cause of the failure of 
Mir Qasim was the disunity among his allies. At the end of 
February an encounter took place between the Jats and the 
Sikhs in which the latter were defeated and they evacuated 
the Jat territory.!* ^ When the Sikhs left the Jat territory 
the Marathas taking up the cause of a faction among the Jats 
ravaged the country left untouched by the Sikhs.’®« 

By the month of March, 1770, the confederacy dissolved 
and Mir Qasim was left almost alone 'without a friend, a 
treasury or any means of defending himself’.” 

Shuja-ud-daulah gave public quietus to the suspicions of 
the Bengal Government regarding him by renewed professions 
of unsullied friendliness. He declared before Captain Harper 
in the most solemn manner that, since his treaty with the 
English at Benares on 20 November, 1768, he had never 
'entertained one single thor^ht tending to their prejudice.’!® 
He even wrote on the back of the Holy Koran that he would 
maintain friendly relations with the English as long as he 
lived. He promised therein to ‘oppose and chastise’ Qasim Ali 
if he dared to create any disturbance in future.’* 

*0 Ibid. 

**** Sel. Progs.. Vol. SI. 17, 13 Mardi, 1770, Committee’s opinson, p. 97, 

**• Ibid., To JTossish Du P«, p. 97. 

Ibid., 13 April, Harper to Cartier, 19 Macdi, 1770, p. 172, 

Mg 

*“ Sd, Progs,, Vol Si. 17. 13 March, 1770, To Josaiah Du Pte.. p. 97. 

“Sd. Progs., Vol. 17, 28 March, 1770, From Harper, S Match. 1770. 

Wazir’s ptmestatiod on tiie Komn. p. 127. 
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Bengal Government's policy towards the Maratkas^ 
the Ruhelas and Shuja-udrDaulah > 

The fear from Mir Qasim vanished by the month o£ 
March, 1770, but the Maratha menace increased as time went 
on. The advent of the Maratha army in the north alarmed not 
only the English but also the Ruhela Chief ^ajib-ud-daulah 
who had played an important role in bringing about their 
downfall in the Battle of Panipat. He had been the regent 
of the imperial administration and the guardian of the 
imperial family residing in Delhi since the departure of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali from India in 1761, While the emperor 
Shah Alam 11 was passing his days in Allahabad under the 
tutelage of the English. In 1768 unable to bear the burden 
of administration in Delhi due to his old age and illness he 
retired to his home at Najibabad making his son Zabita Khan 
his deputy. When the Marathas appeared in the plains of 
Hindusthan in 1770, he came out of Najibabad to tackle them. 
He knew very well that the Marathas would not forgive the 
Ruhelas for their past misdeeds. Knowing it well that it 
would be difficult to prevent the Maratha hordes from wreak¬ 
ing vengeance upon the Ruhelas, Najib-ud-daulah decided to 
buy peace with them by offering his co-operation in their 
conquest of the Doab. Ram Chandra Ganesh and Tukoji 
Holkar objected to it. So the Marathas formed an alliance 
with Najib and asked him to seize the Jat possessions in the 
middle Doab, while they attacked the Jat possessions to the 
west of the Jamuna. In the battle of Sonkh near Mathura the 
Jat Rajah Nawal Singh of Bharatpur wals defeated (6 April, 
1770) by Ram Chandra Ganesh. After this battle the 
Maratha army crossed the Jamuna at Mathura on 25 April 
and joined the army of Najib-ud-daulah.^^ 

In the meantime Najib-ud^aulah had taken possession 
of the Jat territories in the Doab and had written to the 
Emperor’s mother who was in Delhi requesting her to allow 
her grandson to join him in the Doab. He hoped that the 
presence of the royal prince would enable him to have ’the 
pageant of a king’ in the Ruhela-Maratha army. It would 


J. N., F«a of die etc, Vol ni. 7-9. 
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also induce many chiefs of Hindusthan to join them. Above 
all, it would 'create dissensions among the three powers, for 
the Waxier and the English (would), think that His Majesty 
(was) at the bottom of the scheme'^. Najib at the same 
time requested the Queen mother to urge her son, the 
EmIi)eror, to join the Maratha army^®. The Queen mother 
asked her son* to come to Delhi and join the Marathas'^ The 
Marathas too ‘made the most dutiful professions to the King 
(i.e. the Emperor) and had proposed a conference with him 
at any place His Majesty would appoint'^®. But the fear of 
Ghazi-ud-din who was at this time in the Maratha army pre* 
vented the Emperor from acceeding to the request of Najib 
and the Marathas^®. However, the Emperor acquiesced in his 
son’s joining the army of Najib-ud-daulah, as it was ‘not in 
his power to prevent it'^o. 

The alliance of Najib-ud-daulah with the Marathas un> 
nerved Shuja-uddaulah. He advised the English to check the 
growing power of Najib who would carry everything before 
him when joined by the Marathas and other Ruhela chiefs. 
He, therefore, proposed a combined movement of the Imperial 
and his own forces towards the frontier of Kora and he was 
willing to put into execution the proposal if he could be 
assured that ‘it would not be disapproved by the English 
Sardars’. But he was advised by Captain Harper not to take 
such step without consulting the Bengal Government. The 
Nawab agreed.®®* Captain Harper wrote to the Bengal 
Government seeking their opinion in this matter. 

In the meantime political situation in the Doab took a 
serious turn. Najib’s intention from the very first appearance 
of the Maratha army in the north was to divert their attention 
from the possessions of the Ruhela Chiefs in the Doab to those 
of the Jats. Unable to resist the constant demand of the 

"C.P.C, Vol. UL No. 285. 

No. 269. 

No. 288. 

*SeL RnrS., 2B April, 1770^ Fioia Harper, IG April, 1770. 

“CP.C, Vd. HI, No. 2)71. 

* (1) Sd, Proga.. Vol. 17, p. 265, 88 April, 1770. From Harper, 10 April, 
1770 (ii) Sel. Ptog., VoL 17, p. 27^, 5 May, 1770 From Harper, 16 April, 1770. 

SdL Progs., Vd. 17, 3 May, 1770^ Harper to Cartier, M April, 1770. 
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Marathas, Najib>ud<<laulah allowed them to take possession o£ 
that part of the Doab which had belonged to them before the 
Battle of Panipat and which then formed a part of the terri¬ 
tories of Hahz Rahamait Khan and Ahmad Khan Bangash, the 
Pathan ruler of Furrakhabad. These territories bordered on 
the province of Kora which then belonged to the Emperor®^. 
It seems Najib-ud-daulah wanted to save his own possessions 
at the cost of those which belonged to the other Ruhela chiefs. 
By the first week of May, 1770, the Maratha army advanced 
as far as Etawah*®. They took possession of a major portion 
of the territories in the Doab belonging to Dundi Khan, Hafiz 
Rahamat Khan and Ahamad Khan Bangash.®®. Shuja-ud-daulah 
felt uneasy at the advance of the Maratha army towards the 
Kora frontier. He told Captain Harper, as he had done pre¬ 
viously, that it was 'absolutely required to move a force towards 
the Corrah frontier to oppose’ the Marathas, but he (Shuja-ud- 
daulah) was 'prevented from (that) measure by his ignorance 
of’ the opinion of the Bengal Government'®*. 

Instead of moving his forces towards the frontier of the 
Kora province, S‘huja-ud-daulah went out to hunt tigers. I'o 
Captain Harper Shuja-ud-daulah was an enigma. He suspected 
that Shuja-ud-daulah was on terms of friendship with the 
Marathas. Otherwise, he could scarcely have gone to hunt 
tigers at the time When Najib and the Marathas were knocking 
at the door of the Kora Province®®. 

Shuja-ud-daulah desired to maintain a show of friendship 
with the Marathas till he khew the attitude of the Bengal 
Government regarding his proposal. Dr. A. L. Srivastava says®® 
that Shuja-ud-daulah*s plea of ignorance of the opinion of the 
Bengal Government was a ‘pretext for postponing his start’, 
as he had sent his envoy Trimbak Das to the Maratha Camp 
for negotiations. It appears from the Maratha sources®*^ that 
the Maratha envoy Purusottam Das had previously gone to 

*^Sd. Pk« 8., Vol. 17, p. ai5, 26 May, 177(K From Harper, 2 May, 1770. 

“/fcrfn 17, p. 317, 26 May, 1770, From Harper. 9 May, 1770. 

Vol. 17, p. 3^, 9 June, 1770^ From Harpm*, 14 May, 1770. 

•*/M^ Vd. 17, p. 318, 26 May, 1770, From Harper. 9 May, 1770, 

••liirf., Vd. 17. p. 371, 9 J«», 1770, From Harper. 14 May, 1770. 
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Shuja-ud-daulah’$ Court and brotig'ht along with him in the 
month o£ April, 1770, Shuja's envoy Trimbak Das to the 
Maratha Gamp in the Doab. It appears from the same sources 
that negotiations had been going on at that time for settling 
the terms of payment of tribute with the Jats whose power of 
resistance had been broken. It was presumed that after the 
settlement of terms with the Jats the Ruhelas would hand over 
their territories in the Doab to the Marathas. What part 
Trimbak Das played in the discussion is not known. Perlmps, 
the Marathas wanted to show to the Ruhela envoys who had 
also come to the Maratha Camp for negotiations that they had 
the support of Shuja-ud-daulah. 

Why did Shuja-ud-Daulah send his envoy to the Maratha 
Camp? When the Marathas came to the Doab in the middle 
of April, 1770, they sent their envoy to the Wazir seeking, per¬ 
haps, his help in the re-occupation of their former territories 
in the Doab. Shuja-ud-daulah realised that very soon the 
Marathas might attack the imperial territories in Kora and 
Allahabad. He, therefore, felt the necessity of sending the 
imperial (Company's troops stationed at Allahabad) and his 
own troops to the frontier of Kora. He desired to know the 
opinion of the Bengal Government regarding his proposal. In 
the meantime in order to avoid the possible Maratha aj^esh 
sion on the imperial as well as his own territories he main¬ 
tained a show of friendship with the Marathas by sending his 
envoy to the Maratha camp. 

Captain Harper communicated to the Bengal Government 
the proposal of Shuja-ud-daulah which was considered by the 
Select Committee in their meeting of 5 May, 1770. As the 
Select Committee could not send troops beyond the Karmanasa 
without violating the orders of the Court of Directors, it was 
decided^ to march two battalions stationed at Patna to Buxar 
*as a political measure to show the (Company’s) confidence in 
the Weoiifs advice communicated in Captain Harper’s letter 
and to manifest to the powers of Hindusthan’ that the Com¬ 
pany was not ‘entirely inactive’. In the same meeting it was 
also decided to permit Captain itarper to accompany Shuja-ud- 

••Sd. Progs., Vol. 17, 3 May, 1770, To Hwper, p* 28& 
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daulah to the frontier *with the 19th battalion but no further’.^ 
The letters in which these decisions of the Bengal Government 
were communicated, perhaps, did not reach Harper by 10 May, 
when Shuja-ud-daulah went to hunt tigers^^. It appears, 
itherefore, that the Wazir's ignorance of the opinion of Bengal 
Government’ was not a plea. 

The next question is why the Wazir did not start alone 
for the frontier. Harper felt that the appearance of Nawab’a 
’formidable army might have checked the operations of the 
Marathas.’si The Waztr might have thought that as the defence 
of Kora and Allahabad rested jointly on the Company and him, 
why he should alone run the risk of getting himself involved 
in a war with the Marathas in trying to defiend the imperial 
possessions. 

In the month of June, 1770, Dundi Khan, the Ruhela 
Chief, proposed an alliance amongst the Jats, the Ruhelas and 
the English. He thought that such a formidable combination 
would be able to drive the Marathas from the Doab. Colonel 
Gailliez was asked by the Select Committee to induce Dundi 
Khan *to some active operations’, but he should not give Dundi 
Khan ’room to expe^lt any absolute engagements’, as it was far 
•from their thought to enter into any new treaty^®. 

A few days later, the Bengal Government heaved a sigh 
of relief at the prospect of a separation between Najib-ud-daulah 
and the Marathas. Mahadji Sindhia intercepted a letter from 
Najib-ud-daulah to other Ruhela Chiefs instigating them 
against the Marathas. The Marathas demanded from him 
the money he had collected from the Jat ierritories occupied 
by him in the Doab.^^ The Government of Bengal could not 
allow to let slip this opportunity of separating Najib-ud-daulah 
from the Marathas. They, therefore, advised the Wazir to 
keep three things in view; first to separate Najib frmn the 
Marathas, secondly to form an alliance with the Ruhelas with 
a view to checking the power of the Marathas and thirdly, to 
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effect jifi unity among tHt But neither the Warn nor 

the Bengal Government availed themselves of the opportunity 
of separating Najib-ud-daulah from the Marathas. Dundi 
Khan's attempt to organise a confederacy of the Jats, the< 
Ruhelas and the Englisih in June to drive the Marathas also did 
not materialise owing to the unwillingness of the English to 
join the confederacy. The Wazir told the Bengal Government 
that he and the Ruhelas were unable to effect much against- 
the Marathas unless they were supported by the English.*^ 
Where the Bengal Government and Shuja-ud-daulah failed the 
Marathas succeeded. 

The failure of Shuja-ud-daulah and the English to separate 
Najib-ud-daulah from the Marathas was followed by the 
patching up of the quarrels between the Marathas and Najib- 
ud-daulah. The latter advised Hafiz Rahamat Khan and 
Ahmad Khan to give up all such territories as they might 
demand^. Fearing that the Jals might be persuaded to fornr 
a coalition against the Marathas, the latter were eager to make 
peace with them. On 8 Oct., 1770, Najib-ud-daulah negotiated 
an agreement between the Jats and the Marathas and fixed the 
tribute to be paid by the Jats to the Marathas.*® Thus the 
English suffered a diplomatic defeat at the hands of the 
Marathas. 

On 31 October, 1770, Najib-ud-daulah breathed his last 
on his way to Najibgar. With the passing away of Najib-ud- 
daulah the Marathas were freed from the restraint which the 
great warrior-diplomat might otherwise have put on their con¬ 
quest in the Doab. By the month of November, 1770, the 
Maratha army marched towards Akbarpur, a place only six 
miles from the frontier of Kora, plundering the territories of 
Hafiz Rahamat and Ahmad Khan on their way*''. The Bengal 
Government expected that Shuja-ud-daulah would now enter 
into a treaty with the Ruhela Chiefs and send an army to the 
frontiers of Kora to oppose the Marathas. When Capt. Harper 
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ivaited on the Waxir to know his he ^ 

him that the Bengal Government were greatly mletaikesi H they' 
expected that he should repel the Maxathas in conceit with 
• the Ruhelas, while they would not let their own forces crois 
the borders of Kora. What assistance^ he asked, could Iki 
•expected from the Ruhelas who had been defeated by a small 
^detachment of the Maratha army and who had mutinied a few 
days ago and pelted their chief Hafit Rahamat Khan with dirt 
and stone&l The Waztr advised Harper that he should write 
to the Bengal Government that he would protect his as well 
as the emperor's possessions and would do nothing more unless 
assisted by the English. He also desired that General Barker 
should meet him so that they mig^t discuss the measures to be 
taken against the Maraihas. The Wazir told'^'^b Harper that 
he intended to send to th^ Maratha Camp his envoy along 
with the Maratha envoy who had come to Faizabad in the 
month of July, 'to keep up the appearance of friendship with 
the Marathas’ until he knew whether the Bengal Government 
would assist him against the Maiathas. This method of keep¬ 
ing up the appearance of fiiendship with the Marathas had 
been adopted % the Wazir in the month of April when the 
Marathas had entered into the Doab. The only difference 
between the two cases is that in April the envoy was sent, 
perhaps, without the knowledge of Harper, and in December 
Shuja-ud-daulah disclosed his intention of sending the envoy to 
Harper. 

On 12 December Etawah which the Marathas had been 
besieging, fell into their hands and Hafiz Rahamat Khan and 
Ahmad Khan Bangaih decided ‘to give up .all the open country 
and defend themselves at Fairukabad.’^^^ The Maratha army 
under Ram Chandra Ganesh also proceeded from Etawah towards 
Farrukhabad near which the Maratha troops under Tukoji 
Holkar had already encamped^^^^ It seemed the Ruhela resist- 
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^ iint Maratha aggres$fi>ii vrould collapse before long and 

die ltl[arai;has might turn their attention to the imperial teni> 
Cories of kora and Allahabad. 

About the time of the £all of £tawa two detachments of 
the Maratha army entered into the Kora province and laid 
'claim to some districts formerly granted them by Sujah Dowlah's 
father’.ss On the approach of Faujdar^s (Najaf Khan’s) troops 
fhe Maratha detachments retired from Kora. Apprehending 
that Kora might be invaded again by ithe Marathas, two 
battalions of the Emperor under the Command of Captain 
Brooke marched towards the province of Kora.**® The W^awr 
also sent three battalions under his son. to join those of 
Captain Brooke.^® Sir Robert Barker, the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Bengal Presidency, was directed^i to give 'such orders 
to the troops without the provinces (of Bengal and Biliar) as 
(might) best conduce the safety of the King's (Emperor’s) 
person, the defence of Allahabad, the protection of the domi- 
ndons of His Majesty (the Emperor) and the Wazii^, To 
reinforce the garrison at Allahabad he was desired to order 
one of the battalions stationed at Buzar ito march immediately 
to Allahabad and to move a Company of artillery and two 
battalions of sepoys stationed at Dinapore to the bank 0 |f the 
Karmanasa. But not a single battalion crossed the Karmanasa 
in contravention of the Court of Directors’ policy. These 
measures weje taken only to warm up the Emperor and the 
Wazir. The latter was assured that his ally the English 'true 
to their treaties and engagements (would) take the wings of 
the eagle and fly to his secour,’ if he was prepared to repel 
any attack made against his country by the Marathas.*® 

In the meantime the Marathas had been carrying on 
negotiations with the Ruhelas for settlement of terms*® and 
consequently the Bengal Government apprehended that either 
a settlement or battle between the Marathas and Ruhelas would 

•/Airf , VoL 17A, 29 Dec, 1770, From GaillMa, 15 Dec, 1770, p. 797. 
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take place. In either ca^ the Bengal Government appre* 
hended that the power of the Ruhelas to resist the Maratha 
aggression would come to an end and the whole Maratha army 
would injvade the dominions of the Waxir or the £mp%ror. 
Captain Harper who was at that time with the Wazir, informed 
the Bengal Government that there was every possibility of 
Wazifs holding a conference with the Marathas and that 
he had sent his envoy to the Maratha Camp. The Bengal 
Government gave full authority to Sir Robert Barker to cross 
the Karmanasa with the third brigade if he felt it necessary 
for the defence of the dominions of the Wazir and the Empeior, 
but in no case the Company's troops should march beyond 
the confines of the dominions of the Emperor and the WazirM 
This measure was taken to ‘intimidate the Marathas' as well 
as to put a check upon the designs of the Wazir Captain 
Harper was also advised to watch the movement of the Wazir 
and report the same to Calcutta.^^ 

The Marathas, it was apprehended, after they had come 
to settlement with the Ruhelas might invade Kora or Allahabad 
or they might proceed towards Delhi. In the month of 
Deccml^r, 1770, the Emperor had sent his envoy to the 
Marathas seeking their help in his restoration to the throne 
of Delhi. The envoy was successful in his negotiations with 
the Marathas and the latter ‘leaving unsettled the terms 
of peace with the Rohillas’ hurried towards Delhi^'' They 
bombarded Delhi on 9 February, 1771 and entered the fort 
next day.^’^* The Wazir was in a dilemma. If the Emperor 
joined the Marathas, they might compel hin> to appoint another 
Wazir in the pliice of 5huja. If he remained at Allahabad the 
Marathas might place a prince on the throne of Delhi. In the 
latter case two difi&culties would arise. First, they would be 
in a position to draw the powers of Hindusthan to their side 
and gather more strength. Secondly, they would invade the 
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t^n’idjUcE of tile W^xir, the' uopetisil demesiie of Kora 
Allahabad*^ and mi^t even attacj^ Bihar. 

Under these drcumstances the Wazir was eager to meet 
General Barker in a conference to devise means for opposing 
the Marathas. In compliance with the request of Shuja> General 
Barker set out from Buxar on 9 February, 1771 (the day on 
which the Marathas bombarded Delhi) and met the T^azir in 
a conference held at Benaras on 11 February. It was decide4 
in the conference that the Wazir should form an alliance with 
the Ruhela Chiefs especially with Hafiz Rahamat and Ahmad 
Khan, the Pathan Chief of Farrukhabad^®. But what the Wazir 
desired was that there should be an alliance between the three 
parties, viz., the English, the Wazir and the Ruhelas, against 
the Marathas. The Wazir earnestly requested the Bengal 
Government to join their forces with his own and he promised 
^to act vanguard of the Governor’.^^^ Shuja-ud-daulah stayed 
at Benaras for an answer freon, the Governor, But what he 
leamt from General Barker—he was perhaps advised by the 
Bengal Government to communicate to the Wazir—vfzh not 
very encouraging. Shuja-ud-daulah was advised to form an 
alliance with the Ruhela Chijpfs and Ahmad Khan Bangash. 
ff such an alliance was formed with the approval of the Bengal 
Government, it was expected, the Emperor would ‘not place 
hipiself In the hands of tfie Marathas' nor would the latter 
“dare to seize the Emperor’. Even if the Emperor went over 
to the Marathas, the Bei^al Government thought, it would be 
necessary to make such an alliance, for if the Marathas came 
to know of such an alliance which had the approval of the 
Bengal Government, they wpuld ‘never march upon their 
countries/^^ Though the Bengal Government approved of the 
alliance between the Wazir and ^e Ruhelas they informed the 
W^r that the Company's troops stationed at the Karmanafa 
ysQtuld lepnam there, as the marjching of the Company’s troops 
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lieyond the Rarmanasa %ouid run counter ^to the jpositive 
orders' of the Court of Directors.^* In pursuance of the deci¬ 
sions of the Benares Conference Shtqa-ud-daulah proposed an 
alliance with Hafiz Rahmat Khan, but the latter refused to hold 
a conference with the Wazir concerning the proposal. This 
gave a rude shock to his pride.*^ There were many causes for 
Hafiz Rahmat’s refusal. First, the Marathas had evacuated the 
Doab and gone towards the west for taking possessions of the 
Capital. He, therefore, felt relieved at least for the time being 
and did not feel the necessity' of'fohniiig an alliance with the 
Wazir against the Marathas. S^cdndly, an alliance with the 
Wazir without any co-operauQm.from the English would J>e of 
no avail against the Marathas. Thirdly, any alliance with 
Shuja-ud-daulah might lead the Marathas to attack his 
possession. Since the appearance of the Marathas in the Doab 
in April, 1770, it was Bengal Government •who uxged the Wazir 
to form anti-Maratha alliances with the otlier Indian powers, but 
since the Benares Conference it was the Wazir who was eager 
to form such alliances with other powers in order to resist the 
growing power of the Marathas. 

The Bengal Government became much worried when the 
Marathas appeared in the Doab. They felt that if the 
Marathas could consolidate their power in the Doab by crush¬ 
ing die Jats and the Ruhelas they would pose a threat not only 
to the dominion of the Wazir though it was protected in the 
south by the Ganges, but also to the imperial possessions of 
Kora and Allahabad and even to the Company’s territories in 
the east. They, therefore, sounded a note, of alarm to the 
Wazir. Cartier wrote to him, ‘the nation to be dreaded is the 
Marathas.*^^ But how to eliminate this dread? The sporadic 
attack on the frontiers of the imperial possessions or of the 
dominion of the Wazir could be warded off by sending a few 
battalions to the frontiers. But this was not a permanent solu¬ 
tion. The permanent solution, so felt the Bengal Government^ 
lay in ousting the Marathas from the Doab by forming a con- 
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iederacy consittliig o£ the Jati, the Utohelas and the Watir 
against the Marathas. If such a confederacy was not possible, 
the Bengal ii^emiaent'expected that the Wimr should form 
at least an anti-Maratha alliance with the’ Ruhelas and drive 
out ithe Marathas from the Doab. The Wazir was willing to 
do this provided the Bengal Government helped him with their 
fcMTces. But this would require th^ Bengal Government to 
send their forces beyond the frontiers of Kora and Allahabad, 
which ran counter to the orders of the Court of Directors. The 
Bengal Government was top thn^ to violate the orders from 
home. Shuja, therefore, folldwed the policy of keeping up the 
appe|rance of hiendship with the l^rathas by maintaining the 
diplomatic relations with the Marathas till the fall of Delhi 
on 10 February, 1771. 

Captain Harper suspected as early as May 1770^^^ that the 
Wazir wished for an opportunity to reduce the power of the 
Ruhelas. Hence he wished the success of the Marathas against 
the Jats as it would leave 'them at full liberty to attack the 
Rohilla possessions between the two rivers’. General Barker 
also harboured almost the same suspicion abouP^the intention 
of Shuja-ud-daulah. He wrote to Cartiersa that the Wazir*s 
hatred for the Ruhelas was so deep-rooted that ‘he (would) 
tacitly see those powers (Ruhela Chiefs) reduced’. 

The reduction of the power of the Ruhelas would have 
been followed by the reoccupation of their possessions in 
the Doab by the Marathas. If once they could entrench them¬ 
selves in the neighbourhood of Shuja-ud-daulah’s territories, it 
would have been more difficult for him to subjugate them 
than the Ruhelas. Shuja-ud-daulah was wise enough to under¬ 
stand the implication of allowing the Marathas to reduce the 
Ruhelas. Were the Marathas who belonged to a different 
religion, less hateful to the Wazir than the Ruhelas who were 
his brothers in faith? Moreover, the Wazir and the Ruhela 
Chiefs had fought side by side in the Durrani army against the 
Marathas in the battle of Panlpat (1761). He had also fought 
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against the Mamhas in 1759 in defence of ynhellthand.^ 
On the other hand the Marathas had been covetusg Allahabad* 
Benarat and Ayodhya, the three holy places of the Hindus, 
aince the time of Safdar Jang, Shuja-ud-daulah had also promised 
to cede Benaras and Ayodhya to the Marathatf and that promise 
had remained unfulfilled.^*^ The demand for the cession of 
these places was sure to be renewed after the Marathas had 
•consolidated their position in the Doab. Under these circum¬ 
stances it was natural to apptr^end that the Marathas would 
be more troublesome to the Wazir than the Ruhelas. It 
cannot, therefore, be presumed that Shuja-nd-daulah desired 
to see the Ruhela power reduced by the Marathas. 

What the Waztr desired was that the Company’s forces 
should join with those of Oude in ousting the Marathas from 
the Doab. Cartier was fully aware that 'in the interest of the 
English nation in general and of the Company in particular,’ 
a coalition of the northern powers should be formed and the 
iull aid of the English arms should be given to the coalition 
to drive back the Maratha hordes to the Deccan.*** 

The Emperofk marches to Delhi 

With Maratha army on the frontier of Kora, the Maratha 
chiefs tried to induce the Emperor Shah Alam II to leave the 
English protection at Allahabad and join them. The Emperor 
had also been sighing for his return to Delhi. The English 
Bad promised to escort him to the Capital as early as 1765 and 
^ey repeated their promise year after year without making 
any attempt to fulfil it.** On the other hand the English 
through Munir-ud-daulah, their agent at the Court of the 
Emperor, tried to convince the Emperor that it would be 
^hazardous for the Emperor to leave Allahabad and proceed 
towards Delhi.*^ The motive of the English in keeping Shah 
Alam II under their protection at Allahabad was to get his 
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Mnction in nS tlteit dealings, kgal or illegal, ivith tbt £im>* 
pean and Indian powen. **Futile as were the Emperor’s preten> 
siotH to the rule of India'*, says Professor Dodwell **his recog» 
nidon and sanction were not whoUy valueless. The prestige of 
his name still ca:^ed a certain wei^t with Indian princes, and 
his confirmaticm was usually desired though no one thought 
of paying the least obedience to his command. Pompous> 
absurdity as it was, the validity of Shah Alam's firman could 
not easily be disputed at Paris or the Hague.”^^ To allow the 
Emperor to proceed to Delhi was to lose all these advantages. 
The Emperor became convinced that the English would not 
escort him to Delhi. He, therefore, looked for help at other 
quarters. The Marathas came to his rescue. They wanted to 
use the name of the Emperor in the same way as the English 
had been using till then. With the Emperor in their clutches 
the Marathas wanted to go on conquering territory after terri> 
tory in the name of the Emperm:^. 

So long the Emperor could not make any final decision of 
leaving Allahabad and marching to the Capital escorted by the 
Marathas whom he could not trust. But the death of Najib- 
ud-daulah (SI Oct., 1770) compelled his wavering mind to 
make the final decision of marching to the Capital. Najib-ud- 
daulah was the guardian of the Emperor’s mother Zinat Mahal 
and his heir Jawan Bakht who were staying in the Delhi Fort. 
The duty of protecting the Emperor's family in Delhi now 
fell upon Zabita Khan, son of the deceased Najib-ud-daulah. 
The inexperience of Zabita Khan and the supreme authority 
which the Marathas got on the death Najib-ud<daulah in 
Northern India led the Emperor to cherish some doubt about 
the safety of the Imperial family. A rumour which was afloat 
at that time gave an additional impetus to form his decision 
to leave Allahabad immediately for Delhi. It was given out 
from the Maradia Camp that a movement was afoot for setting 
up some other person ot the imperial family on the throne 
Delhi as His Majesty Shah Alam 11 was unfit to be die Emperor 
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of Hindusthan by xeasoo. of his particular attaduuent to the 
English^. 

Mahadji Sindhia was carrying on secret correspondence 
with the Emperor and ofiEered his services to escort him to 
Delhi provided his expenses were home by the Emperor. 
Mahadji's attempt bore fruit. Knowing full well that neither 
the English nor Shuja-ud-daulah would do any thing to re¬ 
establish him in Delhi, the Emperor decided to depend upon 
the Marathas. On 27 December, 1770, Saifuddin Muhammad 
was sent by the Emperor from Allahabad to negotiate with the 
Marathas.^*^ A letter also, which was interce|>ted by Captain 
Brooke, had been written by Ram Chandra Ganesh to His 
Majesty instigating him to march from Allahabad and join the 
Maratha army.^^ Having settled the terms with Saifuddin 
Muhammad, Ram Chandra Ganesh, Tukoji Holkar, Mahadji 
Sindhia and Visaji Pandit marched from the neighbourhood 
of Farrukhabad towards the CapitaL*^ Saifuddin reached 
Delhi on 7 February and the Maratha army entered the Delhi 
jFort on 10 February, 1771.®* 

The Emperor now prepared for his march from Allahabad 
to Delhi. Shuja-ud-daulah became anxious to prevent the 
Emperor from joining the Marathas. He clearly perceived 
that if the Marathas could secure the person of the Emperor 
they would at once set up another Weair in opposition to him. 
Shuja, therelore, desired that the English should prevent the 
Emperor from falling into the hands of the Marathas. He told 
Sir R. Barker that when it would be known that the Marathas 
had taken away the Emperor from the protection of the 
English, it would lower the prestige of the English nation in 
the eyes of the Indian powers. Moreover, the Marathas would 
at once attack 'Kora and his own dominions' in the name of 
the Empeitn-. He, therefore, suggested to Sir R. Barker that 
a show of opposition from the Ei^lish would stir up die powers 
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of HiA4i38tban against the Marathas who would then he com¬ 
pelled to give up these designs^. i 

The Select Committee had no intention of detaining any 
longer the person of the Emperor as they were not authorized 
to do so by the Court of Directors. If they had recourse to 
such a step it would have little effect on the conduct of the 
Marathas. In that case they would have put another prince 
of the Imperial family upon the throne and the incensed Shah 
Alam would have troubled the English by his intrigues. They, 
therefore, came to the decision of parting with him cordially. 
The Select Committee expected that the favourable impression 
which the Emperor would carry in his mind regarding the 
English might render him averse to taking part in any move¬ 
ment which might endanger in future the English possession*^*^. 

The Emperor marched out of Allahabad on 15 April, 
1771. He left behind his two sons under the care of the 
English 'as the best pledges of his faith’. Sir R. Barker, the 
Commander-in-chief, escorted the Emperor 'to within seven coss 
(fourteen miles) of (the) boundary' of the Kora province 
when he todc leave of His Majesty on 30 June, 1771. Sir R. 
Barker, ‘left with the King the two royal battalions after with¬ 
drawing the European Officers, 4 pieces of artillery and 800 
rounds of ammunition,’^^ The Emperor made a demand upon 
Shuja-ud-daulah also for a body of troops 'to escort hiih to Delhi. 
The Wazir acceeded to the demand of the Emperor on the 
following grounds:— 

First, a force was necessary to remove any obstruction that 
might be given on the way to the progress of the Emperor 
by any hostile army. 

Secondly, on the refusal of the Wazir to supply troops to 
the Emperor, the latter might appoint another Wazir in his 
place, 

Thirdly, as the second son of Shuja-ud-daulah would 
accompany the Emperor on behalf of his father, he might fill 
the post of Wazir if such occasion arose. 
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Ft^rthly^ with a bod^ dl^ tdi t#dlv« thdinAiul troopA 
His Majesty might act quite indd^detitly di the Kfarathas*^. 

The last aigument appehtdd to the ^^ect Committee quite 
cogent and they approved of the tiedsiem to send troops 

to Delhi under the Command of his second son. They also 
desired Captain Harper to addompany the son of Shuja-ud- 
daulah so that he might furnish the Select Committee with 
information xegarding any inftigues in the Imperial Couprt 
prejudicial to the interests of the knglishj* The Fmperor 
entered Delhi on 6 January, 

Shuja-ud-daulah’s closer relation with the Ruhelas 


On 27 January, 1772, Shuja-ud-daulah sent to Sir Robert 
Barker a letter‘^‘> in which he confessed that he had inclination 
at one time to reduce the power of the Ruhelas, but 'since the 
death of Doondea Cawn (December, 1770) for whom he had 
an utter aversion* he had been more reconciled with them. 
If aversion for Dundi Khan alone had urged him to reduce 
the whole Ruhela race why did he not in consideration of his 
past friendship for Najib*ud«daulah who had died (30 Oct.) 
only one month earlier than Dundi Khan, stand by the Ruhelas 
against the Marathas ? 

The cause for reconciliation with the Ruhelas or rather the 
cause foi protecting them m the month of January, 1772, lay 
deeper. The Emperor was restored to the throne of Delhi 
on 6 January, 1772, by the Marathas and this added prestige 
and strength to the Marathas who in the name and with the 
support of the Emperor were preparing to invade RuhelkhandL 
The invasion of Ruhelkhand might lead to the invasion of 
Oude. It was this apprehension that urged Shuja-ud-daulah 
to protect the Ruhelas agaiiist the Marathas. Shuja<-uddaulah 
as well as the Ruhela Chiefs realised the intention of the 
Maraihas when the Emperor was being esemrted by the 
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MtfitiMs to 0dhi. They were, fhGrefore, eager for a closer 
relatsoiL 

On the death of Ahmad Khan Bangash, which occurred 
on 17 April, 1771, when the Emperor was on his way to Delhi, 
Shuja-ud-daulah proposed to the emperor'^f* that he should 
send for Zabita Khan, (son of Najib>ud>daulah), Hafiz Rahamat 
Khan and other Ruhela Chiefs and consult with them whether 
they would help him in driving out the Marathas from the 
Capital and its environment and place him on the thitme. 
Shuja>ud‘daulah informed the Emperor that if he was willing 
to form such a confederacy he on his part was ready to join 
Such a confederacy with his forces. The Emperor expre^ed hh 
inability to accept the proposal.^^ 

As the imperial party was making headway towards the 
Capital Hafiz Bahamat became more eager for some concerted 
action against the Marathas. He apprehended that the 
Marathas would invade the territories of the Wazir and the 
Ruhelas in the name of the Emperor after he had joined the 
Marathas. Hafiz Rahamat Khan, therefore, appealed to General 
Barker throt^h Harper to take some measures for defending 
his territories as well as of the WAzir, both of whom const* 
dered themselves as the allies of the English.'^^. He wrote to 
Shuja^^* that if he did not stand by him in case his territories 
were invaded by the Marathas, he would be obliged to join 
the Marathas in invading Shuja’s territories. Shuja*ud-daulah 
replied that he would join the Ruhelas, if there was any pro* 
bability of their territories beii^ invaded by the Emperor and 
his new allies the Marathas. On 18 November, 1771, Mahadji 
Sindhia joined the Emperor. Shuja apprehending that the 
combined armies OE Mahadji Sindhia and the Emperor might 
attack the tezritories of Hafiz Rahamat sent a detachment of 
his army under the command pf his third son to the western 
frontiers of his dominion to join the forces of Hafiz Rahamat 
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Khan, if necessity aroseJ* Shuja i«oeived letters £tom Hafii 
Kahamat Khan, sons of Dundi Khan who had died on October, 
1770 and Zahiita Khan requesting him to save them from the 
impending blow><* 

Shuja-ud-daulah invited General Barker to Faizabad to 
discuss what measures might be taken to prevent the Marathas 
from invading the possessions of the Ruhela Chiefs and ulti* 
mately his own dominion. The conference met. Shuja-ud* 
daulah told Barker that if they remained inactive and allowed 
the Ruhelas to be subdued, the latter to avoid the total extir¬ 
pation would give up a part of their territories to the Maratnas. 
After this, the combined armies of the Ruhelas and the 
Marathas would invade the dominion of the Wazir. If, on the 
other hand, the Ruhelas refused to come to any accommodation 
with the Marathas, the latter would overthrow the Ruhelas 
being backed by the authority and prestige of the emperor. 
In that case the Marathas would be more powerful and by 
establishing themselves in the territories adjoining to the 
dominion of the Wazir might attack the same whenever any 
opportunity would occur. In these circumstances he proposed 
two plans to Barker The first plan would require the Bengal 
Government to support and approve of (the Nawab’s media¬ 
tion between the Marathas and the Ruhela Chiefs. The second 
plan was to rely on the British support and wait for any even¬ 
tuality after the Marathas had established themselves in 
Ruhelkhand. The Nawab preferred •the first plan to the 
second one. He felt that on his approach to the frontier with 
the support of the English he would be able to effect a compro¬ 
mise be-ween the Ruhela Chiefs on the one hand and the 
emperor and the Marathas on the other. His plan of compro¬ 
mise, as he disclosed to Barker, was that the Ruhelas should 
part with a portion of their territories for the support of the 
emperor, and the porticm cont^uous to the dominions of Shuja- 
ud-daulah would remain with the Ruhelas to serve as a barrier 
eo his territories. The Marathas, he felt, would accept the 
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conipmiif^ between the Emperor end the RuheUs for a sum 
of money. The Nawab requested General Barker to send a 
battalion of Company's troops firom Allahabad to Cawnpore. 
This Was done so as to show to the Marathas that what the 
Nawab was doing had the approval of the Bengal Government 
and this, it was felt, 'would not only facilitate the compromise 
but also 'prevent the attack on the Wazir's or ithe Company's 
possessions.^ The Bengal Government advised Barker to sup* 
port the proposal of the Nawab and approved of his having 
ordered a battalion from Allahabad to Cawnpore.^ 

Before the proposal of Shuja-ud*daulah could be material* 
ised the Marathas invaded Ruhelkhand. The Emperor entered 
Delhi on 6 January, 1772. The refusal of 2^bka ‘to pay his 
royal respects and presents’ invited the invasion of his territories. 
A body of imperial troops under Najaf Khan and a vast Maratha 
anny under Mahadji Sindhia hurried towards the Ganges follo¬ 
wed by the Emperor and his troops. The Marathas crossed 
the Ganges at Chandighat on 23 February under the cover of 
their canon and proceeded towards Pathaigar (Najibgar), a 
stone fort two miles east of Najibabad, where the family and 
wealth of Zabita Khan had been lodged. Zabita Khan who 
had been waiting at Succertal with a detachment to oppose the 
Marathas evacuated the place<^ and fled to the jungles of 
Terai where he met the other Ruhela Chiefs including Hafiz 
Rahamat Khan who in fear of the Marathas had taken shelter 
there. Pathargar was captured by the Marathas (16 February, 
1772) who overran the northern part of Ruhelkhand. 

The news of Zabita Khan's disaster reached Shuja<ud- 
daulah who had encamped at Bangarmow, a place within 
twenty miles from the northern frontier of his dominion. Ap- 
prebrading that the pr<^;ress of the Marathas would be rapid 
and they would overrun the territories of the Ruhela Chiefs, the 
Nawab requested Barker to send fen* a Company’s brigade^. 
Cdnsidering the progress of (th<i Marathas in Ruhelkhand and 
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the long time it wtmld take td receive the appt^avai the 
Select Committee, General Barker directed Col. Cham{»ipti who 
was at that time at Bxnapore, to cross the ICarmanasa with, the 
hrst Brigade and join him without delay. This he did on the 
basis of the instructions contained in the Governor's letter to 
Barker of 5 February, 1772. Lest the Marathas should invade 
the dominion of the TFozir before the arrival of the First Bri¬ 
gade, Barker proposed to bring a few battalions from Allaha¬ 
bad and Chunar and to attach, as requested by the Nawab, 
a British Officer to each of the Wax^r^s battalions so as to make 
his army strong enough to meet the Maratha attempt on bis 

dominion.Bt 

The Bengal Government did not approve of the orders 
given by Sir Robert Barker to Colonel Champion for joining 
him with the First Brigade on the following grounds. 

First, the Tf^aztr did not make any formal application for 
military aid." 

Secondly, the Marathas had overrun only the northmn 
portion of Ruhelkhand. Many other places belonging to some 
of the Ruhela Chiefs had to be conquered before they ccmld 
attempt to invade the dominion of Shuja-ud-daulah. This 
would take much tilde. There was, therefore, no necmsky 
for the immediate presence of a Company’s brigade to repel the 
Marathas." 

Thirdly, the rains were approadiing and the rivers would 
overflow their banks making >t impossible fibr the Marathas 
to make further progress. They would either retire from the 
country or face the danger of being attack«l by their 
enemies." 

Fourthly, the Bengal Government was not willing to enter 
into a war in a foreign country contrary to the principle laid 
down by the Court of Oirectom and especially when its treasury 
had been exhausted." 
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To <lie toigitl Government it seemed that Sir Robert 
Bariter was showing ‘a greater zearjior the security of the Nawab 
than *he feels for it himself. The Bengal Government, there* 
lore, sent orders through Cartier to Colonel Champion that he 
should immediately halt the brigade if it had crossed the 
Kaimanasa.^^^ At the same time Sir Robert Barker was advised 
that he should exert his best endeavours by argument to pre¬ 
vent the Nawab from comming to any compromise with the 
Marathas for at least the security of his own country. Any " 
compromise with the Marathas on ithe part of the Nawab, the 
Bengal Government felt, would increase the prestige of the 
Marathas in the eyes of the Indian powen. Giving this adviue 
^to the Nawab, they followed their traditional policy of not help¬ 
ing the Nawab with their own troops, but urged him to adopt 
^spirited measures' to defend his country against the Marachas. 
It was expected by the Bengal Government that the example 
of the Nawab would arouse the Ruhelas and Jats from the de¬ 
jected state and would animate them to make common cause 
against the Marathas.^ 

The Ruhela Chiefs who had been passing their days in 
great distress in the jungles of Terai, were afraid of facing the 
Marathas. They were eager to come to a settlement with the 
Marathas. Harper opened negotiations with the Ruhela Chiefs 
while Shuja-ud<4aulah did the same with the Marathas. At 
last Zabita Khan tired of privation came to the Wazifs camp at 
Sahabad on 12 May, Hafiz Rahamat followed suit a few days 
later. Through the mediation of the Wazir both sides came to 
an understanding. The Ruhelas agreed to pay to the Marathas 
a war contribution of forty lakhs of rupees and the Marathas 
on their part agreed to evacuate Ruhelkhand. On Shuja's 
standing security for the sum, the Marathas withdrew from 
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CHAPTER in* 


MISniVDERSTANDING BETWEEN THE BENGAL 
GOVEKNAfENT UNDER CARTIER AIH> 
SHUJA-UD-DAULAH (APRIL, 1771-72) 


After the departure of Emperor Shah Alam 11 from AUaha* 
bad on 15 April, 1771, some misunderstanding arose between 
the English and Shuja-ud*daulah, the Nawab-Wa 2 ir of Oudhr 
over the cession of the forts of Allahabad and Chunar to the 
English, the removal of the French from the Court of Shuja> 
ud-daulah, and the opening of the markets of Oudh to the 
English Company. These were the main problems concerning 
Oudh which engaged the attention of Cartier, for the remaining 
period of his administration. 

The forts of Allahabad and Chunar were considered by 
the Bengal Government as two advanced out-posts for the 
defence of Bengal and Bihar. In addition to their strategic 
importance, the maintenance of English garrisons in these forts 
was essential for guarding against any hostile scheme diat the 
Nawab of Oudh might form against the English. Besides these 
advantages common to both the forts, the fort of Allahabad 
had another advantage from its situation in the heart of Nor¬ 
thern India. From this fort the English army might march 
in any direction to counteract the advance of an enemy’s army. 

The Bengal Government obtained the right of garrisoning 
the forts of Allahabad and Chunar by the Treaty of Allahabad 
(16 August, 1765). In that treaty it was stipulated that the 
English would not evacuate the fort of Chunar until the com¬ 
pensation for the war (1764-65) carried against Shuja-ud-daulah 
was fully paid by the latter.^ But though the compensation 
was paid in full, the English did not withdraw their garrison 
on various pretexts. Vcrelst, the predecessor of Cartier, kept 
a strong English force in the Chunar fort throughout his regime 
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^xDspitD of the Vazir^s persistent opposition*.^ The fort o£ 
Aflahabad was garrisoned by the English troops for the protec¬ 
tion of the Em^ror and his demense. 

When the Emperor’s willingness to leave Allahabad became 
known to the Nawab-Wazir, ithe latter tried to get possession 
of the fort of Allahabad from him. He consented to supply the 
Emperor with *money and a body of troops to accompany him 
on his expedition’ on condition that he should ‘deliver over to 
His Excellency (i.e. Shuja-ud-daulah) the possession of Allaha¬ 
bad fort.’ The negotiation was so secretly carried on tha)t the 
Bengal Government did not get any scent of it until ‘the terms 
of the cession were actually determined upon’.^ It became evi¬ 
dent from the correspondence that passed between Shah Alam 
11 and Sir Robert Barker, the British Commander-in-Chief, on 
the one hand and between Shah Alam II and Shuja-ud-daulah 
on tlie other that the Emperor was constrained to give up the 
fort to Shuja-ud-daulah. For in response to an Arzee * from Sir 
Robert Barker to the Emperor requesting him to ask Shuja-ud- 
daulah to allow the English troops to remain in the fort as long 
as it might be necessary ‘for the defence of the Fort and the 
protection of Allahabad and Corah’, the Emperor wrote a pri¬ 
vate letter* to Sir Robert Barker in which he agreed to the pro¬ 
posal of the latter. But in another letter * to him sent through 
Shuja-ud-daulah «• the Emperor asked Sir Robert Barker to 
‘evacuate the said fort and deliver it over to' Shuja-ud-daulah. 
It seems the Emperor was willing to deliver up the fort to the 
English, but being hard pressed by Shuja-ud-daulah the Em¬ 
peror was compelled to hand it over to him. The English 
might have occupied the fort on the strength of the Emperor’s 
letter to Sir Robert Barker and in the name of the Emperor 
but in that case an ‘irreconcilable breach’ highly detrimental 
to the Company would have taken place among the parties con¬ 
cerned. However, in the course of a conversation with the 
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Kawab-Wazir. Sir Robert Batlcer came to learn that the Nawab* 
Wazir wanted the evacuation of the fort *only to secure his 
nominal possession and to have his flag exhibited on the Widis*- 
that the cession might be publicly known/ The Wazir was 
not averse to the English troops garrisoning the fort as long 
as it might be 'necessary for the defence of the Province of 
Corah and Soubah of Allahabad’ and particularly at a time when 
the Nawab-Wazir feared that the Emperor might be compelled 
to make over those provinces to the Marathas.’^ The j^ngal 
Government left this matter to the judgement of Sir R. Barker.^ 

Shuja>ud*daulah made two proposals to Sir Robert Barker 
regarding the garrisoning of the forts by the English troops. 
By these proposals in the case of the Allahabad fort the English 
were required to deliver up the fort and evacuate it, whenever 
demanded by Shuja-ud-daulah and in the case of the Chunar 
jFort the English troops were allowed to garrison the fort as 
long as it would be necessary 'for the afEairs of the westward* 
or for his interest and it was to be delivered up when 'the 
English would have’ no further business to the Westward.* But 
as no mention was made of the English 'connections and engage¬ 
ments' with the Emperor regarding garrisoning of the forts 
by the English and as ^the possession of both the forts was on 
too precarious a footing’, Sir Robert Barker and the Wazit 
*came to a resolution with the mutual consent and satisfacticm 
CO let the respective garrisons remain in their present situation 
until it (was) known in what manner His Majesty’s expedition 
(would) turn’. The expedition proving successful Shuja-ud- 
daulah would take 'possession of the fort of Allahabad* and 
would put the English 'in possession of Chunar Gur (fort) on 
the best terms’.^* The Bengal Government approved of the 
measures which Sir Robert Barker had taken. 

The Bengal Government wanted to obtain the cession of 
the fort of Chunar in perpetuity from Shuja-ud-daulah, if they 
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failed to get possession of the fort of Allahabad. Of the two 
forts the fort of Chunar was more important to the English as 
it was situated almost on the very line of the frontier of the 
English possessions and was, consequently, of immense import¬ 
ance to them in protecting their possessions from foreign inva¬ 
sion. But Shuja-ud-daulah also could not cede the fort of 
Chunar in perpetuity as ‘the importance of this post in the 
very heart of his dominions must render a grant of this kind 
as totally opposite to his interest as it must be repugnant to 
his pride’. So the Bengal Government was not at all surprised 
'‘that the T^aztr should hesitate upon ceding the fort of Chunar’ 
to the English in perpetuity. The Bengal Government, there¬ 
fore, desired the next best alternative of getting the Wazir to 
consent to allow the English to maintain a garrison in it and 
to withdraw his own garrison from the Chunar Fort as long 
as the troubles in the country or the interests of the Company' 
required.'^i 

The progress of the Maratha arms in the Ruhelkhand and 
the apprehension that the Emperor might cede the provinces 
of Kora and Allahabad to them, compelled Shuja-ud-daulah to 
come to an amicable settlement with the English over the ces¬ 
sion of the two foris. He gave orders to his troops to evacuate 
the fort of Chunar which he 'ceded to the English Company 
for as long a term as they (might) be desirous of retaining 
it*. Consequently one English battalion was ordered to take 
possession of it. Nor was he desirous that the English troops 
should be withdrawn from the fort of Allahabad as long as the 
comtnotion in northern India lasted. The only condition 
which he wanted the English Company to fulfil was to allow 
him to hoist his flag on the walls of the fort ‘as an acknowledge¬ 
ment of his authority’.** 

An agreement regarding the cession of the fort of Chunar 
was concluded on 20 March, 1772, between Shuja-ud-daulah 
and Sir Robert Barker on the following terms.** 
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First, in order 'to enable the English to assist His High- 
ness with their forces for the protection of his dominions'. 
His Highness had delivered up to the English the Fort of 
Chunar 'to be held by them and to be garrisoned solely by their 
troops, as long as it might be necessary for the support of His 
Highness’ interest or the interest of the English East India 
Company, and for the preservation of the Provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa.’ 

Secondly, whenever it might be necessary for the English 
'to withdraw their forces and evacuate the Fort of Chunar, in 
that case the Fort should be redelivered’ to Nawab Shuja-ud* 
daulah. But whenever the troops of the Company should 
advance on the west side of the Karmanasa, the Nawab would 
evacuate the fort for ‘their sole use and purpose’. 

Thirdly, at the time of making over the fort to His High¬ 
ness, he would reimburse to the company all the expenses in¬ 
curred in connection with! ‘erecting or repairing magazines, 
store-houses and barracks’ provided the expenses did not exceed 
four lakhs of rupees. 

Another agreement was concluded between the same part¬ 
ies on the same date regarding the cession of the Fort of Allaha- 
bad.i* 

By the first article of the agreement it was provided that 
the company should evacuate the fort and deliver it up to Nawab 
Shuja-ud-daulah at the expiry of ten days after such demand 
had been made. 

By the second article the Company would garriscm the 
fort on the part of Shuja-ud-daulah in the same manner as it 
had done so long lor the Emperor, till it was demanded by the 
former. The Company might withdraw its troops even before 
any demand was made, if it was found necessary by the Com¬ 
pany. 

The following important points emerge from the treaties 
stated above 

First, after the evacuation of the forts, they were to be 
delivered up to Shuja-ud-daulah. 

**(a) tiUn (b) AitcUson, Cngagcnanta ate., VoL II (ISiiS), 

No. xxm. 
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Secondly, thei fcwt of Allahabad should be deHvered up by 
the English *at the expiration of days after the demand is 
made by Shuja*. TTie English might, if they Uke, evacuate 
even earHer but they cannot remain after the demand for eva¬ 
cuation is made by Shuja-ud-daulah. 

Thirdly, the Chunar Fort was solely to be gairisoned by 
the English troops. Shuja-ud-daulah should withdraw his 
troops from the fort. The time for the evacuation of the fort 
is to be determined, in fact, by the English. 

The next subject that gave rise to misunderstanding bet¬ 
ween the English and Shuja-ud-daulah was the removal of the 
French men from the Court of the latter. Shuja-ud-daulah was 
even suspected of forming an alliance with ithe French who, 
the English thought, were endeavouring to establish their influ¬ 
ence in the Courts of the Indian Princes. The suspicion was 
strengthened by the influence of M. Gentil* in the Court of 
Shuja-ud-daulah who had taken him into his service just before 
the Battle of Buxar in 1764. He was regarded by the English 
as the natural enermy of their nation, particularly of their Com¬ 
pany. The Court of Directors asked the Bengal Government 
to endeavour’ to obtain the removal of M. Gentil from the 
Court and Council of Shuja-ud-daulah.’ Their suspicion about 
M. Gentil was not at all unfounded. First, he organised for 
Shuja-ud-daulah a! Coips of six hundred men by gathering 
French deserters from the Company’s army.^® Secondly, he 
endeavoured ‘to attach the Indians to the French nation’.^® 
Thirdly, during his residence at the Court of the Waztr, he 
‘with the approval of (the French) ministers’, took a keen in¬ 
terest in the poKticsl and administration of the Country.” 

The English tried to persuade the Nawab to dismiss M. 
Gentil from hist Court, but in vain. On the other hand the 


* Jean Bapdaea Jos^ GeaidL was bom at Bagnob in Lower Lai^nedoc 
(France) on 25 June, 17% He came to India in 1752 and served under Dupleix, 
Busay a«i Lally. Later cm he tjoined the army of Mir Qasim, Naivab of Bengal; 
and against die Engjidi. After the defeat of Mir Qasim, he took service 

under Shifla-ud-daulahr-S. P. Sen, The Ftench in India, p.lW. 

**The of Gentil by Str Evan Gottoti, LHJt.C. 1927, (Vol. X), 


p. 23. 

^IbuL, p. 2a 
-IW., p. 29. 
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Nawab ‘increased his salary from 25,000 to 82,000 rupees a 
year*. When the English persisted in their demand for his 
dismissal, the Nawab told them that he would dismiss Gendl 
when he would ‘find a suitable pretext'. But the pretext never 
came as long as Shuja-ud-daulah was aliye.^'^’* 

The complaint against Shuja-ud*daulah's entertainii^ 
French) people in his court became still more serious when he 
desired to have a fort constructed in a suitable place in his king¬ 
dom to serve as a shelter for his family in time of emergency. 
At first, he requisitioned from the English Ck>mpany the services 
of an expert English engineer.^® Though the Bengal Govwn- 
ment did not like the idea of Shuja-ud-daulah's constructing 
a big fort in his kingdom they agreed to send an English engi¬ 
neer for the purpose ‘more especially as it was certainly better 
policy that he should receive assistance at (their) hands than 
he necessitated by a refusal to have recourse to some of the 
French men in his service'.^® Later on Shuja-ud-daulah chang¬ 
ed his mind and got a model of the fort prepared by a French 
engineer froml Chandannagar.®® 

Sir Robert Barker informed the Select Commititee on 22 
November, 1771, that the French! men were receiving preference 
and encouragement at the Court of Fayzabad. He suggested 
that steps should be taken for preventing them from ‘passing 
up the country’, in order to render the English ‘alliance and 
friendship with! Shuja-ul-Dowlah much less liable to interrup 
tion and disputes’.®^ The Select Committee asked the Coun¬ 
cils of Revenue at Murshidabad and' Patna to prevent the 
Frenh emigrants from proceeding beyond the boundaries of 
their (i.c. English) Provinces.^* In order to avoid the French 
Company’s lodging any protest against discrimination in their 
case only, the Council of Revenue at Patna applied to’ Maharaja 


S. P, Sen, Tbe French in India, p. 152. 

”SeI. Progs., 10 Nov., 1771 (i) From Sir R. Barker, Mcn^ieer, 29 Oa., 
1771, Vol. 18, p. 312. 

** Letter to Court (PuUic), 15 Nov., 1771, paia 7. 

"(i) To Court (Public), 23 Jan., 1772; para 4 (ii) Sal. Proge., 10 Jan., 
I7i72, From G. Harper, 5 December, 1771. 

”Sel. Prog., V<j. 18, i^. 34l-<^ 6 Etoc., 1771, Fran R. Barker, Moiq(haer, 
22 Novendwr, 1771. 

*'Sel. Preg., Vol. 18, pp. 343-44, 6 Dec., 1771, To die Gounab of Revenue 
Murabidabad and at Patna, 0 Dc^, 1771. 
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Shitabroy, (December, 1771) not to allow *any European to go 
out of the pirovinces without a particular Perwannak from the 
Government*. When it wouM be necessary for any English 
military Officer to cross the boundary in order to join the 
English troops stationed in Shuja-ud-daulah*s kingdom he 
should be furnished with a proper passport.^ 

Though Shuja-ud>daulah was repeatedly asked by the 
Bengal Government to dismiss the French! men from his service, 
he was unwilling to comply with its request.®* It remained 
for Warren Hastings, the successor of Cartier, to compel Shuja* 
ud'daulah to dismiss the French men including M. Gentil from 
his service. 

The third subject that embittered the mind of Shuja-ud- 
daulah was the opening of free commerce to the English Com¬ 
pany throughout his Kingdom. The Treaty of Allahabad 
concluded on 16 August, 1765, allowed ‘the English Company 
to carry on a trade, duty free, throughout the dominions of 
Shuja-ud-daulah®*^. The English Company did not exercise 
this right conferred on them by »the Treaty of Allahabad ‘lest 
the misconduct of the agents and Gomasthas (of the Company) 
might occasion jealousies and disputes’ between the Company 
and Shuja-ud-daulah. Shuja-ud-daulah was afraid of this 
article in the Allahabad Treaty as he knew quite well the evil 
effect which would ensue from a free trade in his kingdom. The 
fate of Mir Qasim was not unknown to him. To scare away 
his fear he was given ‘to understand that this right would^ not 
be exercised without positive orders from England, and that, 
on no account, would English private traders be allowed to 
enter Oudh. To placate him the proposal to establish factories 
in Oudh had been expressly omitt^.*®®' But the ‘great loss 
sustain^ by the Company in the sale of their imports’ due to 
non-enforcement of their right to trade in Shuja-ud-daulah’s 
territories reduced them to the necessity of opening this trade 

” Ibid-f 10 Jaeu, 1772, Vol. 19, p. 12, From the Council of Revenue at Petne, 
25 llocember 1771 

io Jen'., 1772, Vol. 19, pp. 27-37 (t) To Sir R. Barker, 10 Jen., 
1772, (a) From G. Helper, Fey»M, 16 Dec., 1771. 

^Aitduson, Treaties, Engagements etc., Voi II, (1863), No. XX, Artide 8; 
p. 78. 

**C. C Dat4ss, ‘Warren Heetiogs and Ottdli, p. 9. 
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in June, 1771. Moreover, tliere was a great scarcity of specie 
at that time in the Company's possessions. The Council at 
Tort William thought that as the balance of trade would be 
in their favour specie would flow from Shuja*ud<daulah’i 
Kingdom into the Company's territories.®'^ The opening of this 
duty-free trade took the Nawab by surprise as he was not 
apprised of it beforehand. He had heard about it from 
reports which were confirmed 'by copies of publications exhi¬ 
bited at the cities of Moorshedabad and Patna.®® The reason 
for not informing Nawab 5huja-ud-daulah of it beforehand are 
as follows 

First, the Treaty of Allahabad (1765) gave the Company 
a right to vend the Company’s imports throughout his {i.e. 
Shuja-ud-daulah’s) dominions and the treaty was till then in 
force. 

Secondly, 'the usual time for making the Company’s sales 
was too near* to allow them to consult the Nawab and answer 
the objections which might have been raised by him. 

Thirdly, to consult the Nawab on a plan which the 
Company was determined to put into execution in spite of 
his objections was to pay a mere compliment to him.®® 

Shuja-ud-daulah raised the following objections to the 
plan of throwing open the trade of his comitry to the Company. 
First, as many English traders would enter into his dominions 
with their merchandise, he feared there would ensue disputes 
between his men and the Gomasthas and agents of the English 
merchants. Secondly, the balance of trade would be against 
his kingdom and consequently specie 'would flow from his 
country to the territories of the English®®. 

However, Shuja-ud-daulah desired Sir Rcfl>ert Barker to 
lay before the company the following condition which, if 
granted, would enable him to obviate the foregoing objec- 
tions:— 

» (a) O. C Piiblie, No. 10^ 26 lutw, 1771, To Sir R. BaAtt 26 Juna, 1771 
(b) To the Ccnrt (PuMic), 9 March, 177!^ para 30. 

” O.C. (Public) , No. 9, 26 Jiaa, 1771, From Sk R. Barkoc, to Gou»c3 
at port WiUiata, 3 1771. 

**To CSouat (Puiilic), 9 March, 177R pataa 35 and 36. 

Paiaa 32 & 33. 
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“That no person or merchant be permitted to trade in his 
Kingdom without his Perwannah Or Licence for so doing, as 
he shall then be able to know who are traders and shall also 
be able to limit the trade*'.®^ 

To this representation the Company desired Sir Robert 
Barker to reply that the Company would allow no dastaks 
(permits) to pass beyond their provinces and that all English 
traders and their agents would be amenable to his Government 
and that they hoped that the established duties should be levied 
upon the English merchants.®* This reply of the Company 
improved the Allahabad Treaty (16 August, 1765), so far as 
the trade clause was concerned, in favour of Shuja-ud-daulah 
as the English were willing to give up their right of carrying 
on duty-free trade in the Kingdom of Shuja-ud-daulah. This 
saved the Kingdom of Shuja-ud-daulah from the oppression of 
the English merchants, which had threatened Bengal during 
the rule Of Mir Jafar and Mr. Qasim. 


**0.C. (PtMic) No. 9, 26 June, 1771, From Sit R. Barker to die Council 
at Fore William, 3 June, 1771. 

"Letter to die Court, (Piiblic), 9tfa Mardi, 1772, para 34. 
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THE FBENCH MENACE* 

By the treaty of Paris (1763) the French were restoied to 
their possessions in India, but their military power was crushed 
for ever. Never again were they able to repair their shattered 
fortunes by dealing any severe blow to the rising English power. 
But some French officials in India still hoped to revive the 
power which their nation had lost, by forming alliances with 
the Indian powers. Such an official was Jean Baptiste 
Chevalier, Governor of Chandannagar from 1767 to 1778. He 
submitted to the Government in Paris several diplomatic and 
military projects for retrieving the position of the French. 

In a letter (10 January, 1769) to Minister Due de Prastin* 
he suggested to the Home Government that an expeditionary 
force might be sent to Bengal where, he felt, the French 
influence could be easily established. According to him the 
most suitable place for landing the force was Chittagong. In 
another letter (15 March, 1769) he gave a more detailed plan* 
for establishing the French influence. He was of opinion that 
the Muslims of Dacca were not favourably disposed towards the 
English and as such Aga Baba, the son of Sarfaraz Khan, who 
had been living in Dacca under the custody of the Muslim 
Government of Bengal, could be liberated and proclaimed 
Nawab of East Bengal. The Nawab of Muishidabad who had 
lost all power under the tutelage of the English would, so felt 
Chevalier, side with the French. The names of these two 
Nawabs were to be exploited by the French in their own 
interest just as the English had been doing since 1765. Chevalier 
believed that as the English would be occupied in defending 
tlieir frontiers against the Marathas, it would be well-neigh 
impossible for them to prevent the execution of the French 
plan.® 

* Printed in the Proceedings of the Indian Historical Records Cominissioo, 
V<d. 21 (1944), 

* IRJLC., Vol. XXIX, Part U, the Diplomatic inttigiuea of Chevalier, p. 122. 

p. 123. 

p. 122. 
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In the same letter Chevalier communicated to the Home 
Government that Janoji Bhomk, the Maratha ruler of Nagpur 
and Katak, had proposed to him that he would leave half of 
Bengal to the French or ‘an equivalent revenue’ if they helped 
him with troops and munition. Later on, he desired to know* 
from the French Governor of Chandannagar whether he would 
furnish him with ‘a corps of seven to eight hundred men with 
arms and artillery’ if all the expenses of the corps were advanced 
by him. In a letter* addressed to the Minister of Marine 
(6 Jan., 1771) Chevalier mentioned that he had received over¬ 
tures from the Marathas, Mir Qasim, the fugitive Nawab of 
Bengal, and even from the Emperor Shah Alam II for military 
help. Chevalier, therefore, requested the Minister to despatch 
4,000 troops from the Isle of France, (now known as Mauritius) 
to be lent to the Indian powers to fight as auxiliaries. French 
agents were also sent to the darbars of the various Indian 
princes. iVriting to the Controller-General of France (24 Feb., 
1770) Chevalier informed the former that the Indian powers 
were ready to form a coalition with the French in India to 
drive out the English from Bengal.* 

After the restoration of Shah Alam II to the throne of 
Delhi in January, 1772, Chevalier pressed the Home Govern¬ 
ment for concluding an alliance with the Emperor and assist¬ 
ing him with 5,000 French troops,’^ But none of the projects 
of Chevalier bore any fruit. The Government in Paris did not 
even acknowledge his letters. The Government of Louis XV 
which took over all the possessions of the French East India 
Company in 1770, was not strong enough to dislodge the English 
from the position which they had obtained in Bengal in 1765. 

In the otherwise weak Government of Louis XV, there was 
an able minister named Choiseul who was a leading figure in 
•France from 1758 to 1770. He was bent upon avenging the 
defeat which France had suffered at the hands of the English 
in the Seven Years’ war. He believed that the only way to 
defeat England was to invade Britain for which a strong navy 

*ibid^ p. 124. 

■ 

*S. P. Sen, Ftendh In India, p. 119, 
p. 115. 
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was essential. Besides a strong navy, he felt it necessary to 
divert the English fleet from the Channel to some other place 
so that Britain could be easily invaded. He believed that this 
diversion could be effected by posing a threat of naval attack 
on India where Britain had such vested interests that she would 
divert a portion o(£ her fleet to ward off the French invasion.^ 
Although the French power in Ihdia had been crushed, they 
stiU retained a strong naval base at the island of Madagascar, 
Bourbon (Reunion) and the Isle of France (Mauritius). 
Choiseul believed that these islands would serve as an excellent 
naval base for the invasion of India. For three years, from 1768 
to 1770, a large number of French troops and ships were sent 
to these islands. This movement of the French ships and 
troops from Europe to the Indian waters could not avoid the 
notice of the English Company. In April, 1769, the Secret 
Committee of the English East India Company in one of their 
despatches* intimated to the Bengal Government 4hat the 
French Government were 'sending out a very large body of 
troops consisting of near two thousand men well officered' to 
their naval base in the islands of Indian waters. In the same 
letter the Bengal Government were apprised of the arrival of 
a military officer named Roche at Madagascar with six hundred 
French soldiers and there gave military training to 'more than 
fifteen hundred natives of the island.’ Mention was made of 
another military officer named Lamottee who had proceeded to 
India 'to negotiate with the Eastern Princes’ on behalf of the 
French Government. From all these accounts, the Secret Com* 
mittee of the English East India Company cafne to the conclusion 
that the French were endeavouring to recover their power and 
influence in India. They, therefore, impressed upon the 
Government of Bengal the necessity of checking the designs of 
the French in the beginning, but in doing so they were to avoid 
the 'slightest imputation of being Uie aggressors.’ 

In order to counteract any possible French attack the 
Bengal Government took the following precautions 

•lAAf., p. 49. 

*$el. Com., loneri from Europe, Vdl. 23, flp. 179-182^ letter W Set Com. 
et Fort WilUem, April, 1769. 
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(i) 'All ships belonging to the European nations' were 
to be brought at Kulpi* to undergo a thorough search by 'an 
<^cer of the Government.’ Orders to this effect were to be 
issued by the Nawab ‘to the chiefs and Governors of the 
European settlements’ in Bengal. 

(ii) The said Government officer was ‘to take a regular 
account of the guns and men on board the ship.' Should the 
number of men on board any ship exceed two hundred or 
any ship had the appearance of a fighting one ‘the officer must 
then prevent the ship from proceeding and make report thereof 
to his superiors.’ 

(iii) The Amazon Schooner was to be despatched on a 
puise as far as the Island o<£ Ceylon in search of enemy ships. 

(iv) Midnapur and Burdwan Pargana Battalions should 
march to the bank of the Hugh to prevent the French troops 
from landing and harass them in their course.^<> 

The fear of invasion of Bengal by the French showed signs 
of abatement by the end of March, 1770. The Select Committee 
at Fort St. C^ige informed the Select Committee at Fort 
William that though the French were meditating some designs 
against India, from their settlement in the Island of Madagascar 
they were not in a position to undertake anything of import¬ 
ance. The Select Committee at Fort St. George was of opinion 
that there was not the slightest possibility of Bengal being 
invaded by the French as they were short of money which com¬ 
pelled them even to put a stop to the work of fortifications 
at Pondichery. They also assured the Bengal Government that 
no correspondence had been carried on between Qasim All 
and the French authorities at Pondichery.^^ 

This lull in the fear of French invasion was slightly dis¬ 
turbed by the report of some French ships sailing southward 
from Rujang* and the arrival of some ships at Pondichery.^^ 

* Kulpi is at die mouth of die river Hugli. 

“Sd. ProR., Vd. 17, iJp. 72-73, 17 Fd>., 1770, Reaolutiona of die Sdect 
Committae. 

"Sd. Prog., Vd. 17, p. 193, 13 ^9^, 1T70, From Sdect Committee at 
Fort St. Geofge, 24 Man^ 1770. 

*lEujaag is aieuaiad at the mouth of die M a hanadi in Orime. 

*Sd. Reg., Vd. SI. 17, 23 Sep.. 1770 (i) pp^ 635^ From Fort St. George, 
18 Aug.. 1770 (U) pp. 633A37, of letter from £. Gotsfoct to Pieddent of 
Fort St George, 26 July, 1770. 
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On an enquiry bein^ made it was found that the report of the 
french ships sailing from Kujang was entirely false. 
Mr. Cartier was inclined to think that the whole story was < 
got up by the Marathas ‘either to discover what impressions 
such a report would make or to answer some unknown pur> 
pose*^*. The French menace abated to such an extent that 
at the end of the month of December the President was in a 
position to make a declaration before a meeting of the Select 
Committee that he apprehended no attack from the French.^^ 

The apprehension of French invasion subsided to the 
lowest limit in the beginning of 1771. In 1770 when ChoiseuI 
was dismissed his plan of invading India fell through and most 
of the troops and ships were recalled from the islands. In that 
year a British garrison was expelled from Port Egmont in 
Falkland Islands by the Spaniards who claimed them. During 
the eighteenth century the thrones of Spain and France were 
occupied by two kings of the House of Bourbon and they were 
closely allied in peace and war. In the event of a war between 
England and France Spain would have taken side with the 
latter. The heat produced by the expulsion of the English 
garrison cooled down on the Spanish Ambassador’s signing a 
declaration which disavowed 'the act of taking possession of 
Port Egmont in the Falkland Island.’ It was accepted by the 
King of England on 22 January, 1771. With the signing of 
the declaration all appearances of war in Europe vanished^i^ 
The renewal of amity between the two nations relieved to a 
great extent ithe anxiety of the Court of Directors, but as there 
was a large number of French troops in the islands in the 
Indian Ocean, the Bengal Government was advised by the 
Court of Directors to ‘use every precaution and exert every 
means’ to frustrate any design the French might have formed 
against the possessions of the English East India Company.^* 


"Sel. Png., Vol. 51. No. 17, pp. 63&440, 25 Sep., 1770, Pteaideiit’s nkiutt. 
»*Sel. Piog. aO. Copi*.), Vol. 20B, p. 385, » Dec., 1770. 

"Fnm Coon to GMiuntnioiien, cv tn theic abeence to PtetidciU; and Sdect 
Committee, Fort St. Geotge, 30 Jen. 1771 (Selea ComsittBM General lettete fanm 
Ettropa, Vol. 23k pp. 193>194)» 

" Gcnaral letter fram tbe Goutt, 1 Feb., 1771, Selett Cotnmime Geoecd lettere 
from Eunpe (VdL 23), 
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From the month of June, 1771, the fear of l^rench invasion 
b^gan to increase. The Select Committee at Fort St. George 
informed the Bengal Government that in consequence of an 
application made to Sir John Lindsay* the latter had ordered 
'the Hawke Sloop to cruise off the Island of Ceylon' in search 
of the French squadron. The Bengal Government was assured 
by the Madras Government that in case of the appearance of 
a French squadron they would be supplied with 'the earliest 
informati(Hi of it so as to enable them to take precautionary 
measures.^^ 

The intelligence that the Select Committee at Fort St. 
Geoige obtained about the preparation of the French at the 
Cape of Good Hope and the French Islands in the Indian Ocean 
was very alarming. A Danish missionary intimated Mr. Dawson, 
the English Chief at Cuddalore, that a ship which had arrived 
at Tranquebar from Copenhagen had met three French ships 
at the Cape in.February. It was also learnt that the French 
Commissioners had been busy with collecting provisions at the 
Cape and that about four hundred troops at Mauritius (or the 
Isle of France) ‘were under orders to embark at the shortest 
notice.'^^ Letters received by Sir John Lindsay from the Cape 
of Good Hope supported the above report. He learnt that a 
French ship with 840 men had arrived at the Island of Bourbon 
(or Reunion) and that 'the Slaves and Creols’ in Mauritius had 
been receiving military training from the French Ofl&cers.^® 

From the intelligence the Select Committee at Fort William 
received from Madras about the reinforcement of the French 
troops in the French Islands in the Indian Ocean, 
they came to the conclusion that the French were ready 
to act as soon as they would receive orders from the Court of 

* Sir Lindsay arrivad ac Madras on 26 July, 1770, as King’s Coa> 
Plenipocendary, widi powers to nsgodate and conclude arrangements 
with Indian sovereigns in general. 

" Sel. P^., Vd, 18, p. 241, 18 July, 1771, Letter from the Select Committee 
at Fort St, Cemrge, 12 June, 1771. 

*/Wd., Vd. 18, p. 25S. 27 July ; 1771, From the Select Committee at Fort 
St George, 27 June, 1771. 

•SeL Ptog, 27 July, 1771 (i) Extract of a letter received fay Sir John 
Lindaey from die Gape of Good Ha(te. 15 April, 1771, Vd. 18; p. 2^^ 
(a) Attract of a letw from the Cape, 17 April, 1771 per Ponabounw, VoL 18, 

p. 265. 
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^French, Unable to maintain such a considerable body of troops 
at their Islands, the French would, it was expected, ’disperse 
them among their different settlements in India'.^ The 
€k>urt of Directors also agreed with the above view of the 
Select Committee at Fort William and wrote “For although 
political appearances in Europe are at present pacific, we can¬ 
not but deem it absolutely necessary for you to be at all times 
upon your guard against a surprise lest such be meditated by 
a nation whose commerce and influence having been diminished 
by your past successes, it may be supposed they will be ready 
to seize the first favourable opportunity of attempting to re¬ 
establish such commerce and to recover their influence amongst 
(powers of India/’^i 

In order to prevent the sudden French aggression the 
Bengal Government proposed to keep the second and the third 
brigades in or near Bengal during the summer monsoon when 
there was every likelihood of Bengal being invaded.^ As the 
French menace became alarming the Council at Fort William 
attempted to curb the French influence in the Court of the 
princes of Hindusthan. Under the influence of Jean Baptiste 
Joseph Gentil, Shuja-ud-daulah took many French military 
officers in his service. Hence the removal of Gentil from the 
Court of Shuja-ud-daulah became the main object of the 
Ctounil at Fort William. 


*Lader td iIm Court (tiuUtc), 31 Aug.^ 1771« Pom 14. 
‘'Gettenl Inter from Court (luitBe), ^ Mwciii, 1771, pna 26. 
"Gnmal Latin to Court, 2S 1772, pnm 15. 
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THE ANGLO-FRENCH DISPUTES* 

Before the Battle of Plassey the Nawab was the supreme 
ruler of the country, and both the English and the French along 
with other European nationalities lived side by side in Bengal 
on equal footing. But after the Battle the English possessed the 
real power and the Nawab became a mere figure-head. He 
was shorn of all the powers that he possessed ere long and 
became a titular head. Thus bereft of his usual prerogative 
he could afford absolutely no protection 'to the other nationali¬ 
ties against the English aggression. Though deprived of the 
Nawab's protection, the French could resist the English aggres¬ 
sion as long as they possessed their military strength. But by 
the Treaty of Paris (1763) the French were not allowed to keep 
troops in any part of Bengal and hence any hope of armed 
resistance to the English was out of question from 1763. 

Upto 1765 the English Company was the de facto ruler 
of the country, but it had no legal status in the administra¬ 
tion. By the acquisition of Diwani in 1765 the Company 
obtained a legal position in the country. The power which 
so long exclusively belonged to the Nawab, was then shared 
by the English Company as Diwan and the Nawab as Nazim. 
But in fact, the English Company obtained the substance of 
power and what remained to the Nawab was 'the name and 
shadow of authority’. The English Company wanted to keep 
up this 'shadow of authority’ possessed by the Nawab as it 
would serve as a mask to hide the real power which the English 
Company had obtained. From behind this mask of Nawab’s 
authenrity the English could effectively crush the French attempt 
to regain their former power and privilege without the inter¬ 
position of their authority. To throw off ‘this mask would be 
either to kindle jealousy in the minds of other European 
nations who had lost their former prosperity or to give scope 

*Fnmtd ia the IVoceedhigi of ^ Indian Hiatuy Gongma, 1944 
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to them to request the British Parliament to interfere in their 
disputes with the English Company in Bengal. 

In the dispute between the Nawab and the French over 
the removal of the French factory from Jugdia* (i) to 
Chandella* (ii), the French authorities of Ghandannagar tried 
to tear off this mask and expose the English diplomacy. The 
French had a factory at Jugdia which was threatened to be 
engulfed by the sea. In 1770 the French Chief at Jugdia in¬ 
tended to establish a new factory in the Chaudagong parganah. 
As the establishment cif a French Factory in the Chaudagong 
parganah ‘would prove highly detrimental to the interest’ of 
the English factory at Lakhipur, the Council at Chittagong 
advised its Chief at Lakhipurf to uige the Chaudhuri of the 
Chaudagong parganah to prevent the French from ‘gaining a 
fooling there, unless they produced a Sanad from the Nabob 
for that purpose.' The Chaudhuri was assured of the English 
protection, if it should prove necessary^. The Council at 
Calcutta was duly informed of it. The French subsequently 
bought a plot of land at Chandella in the Chaudagong parganah 
from a petty local Zamindar and agreed to pay him an annual 
rent. There they built a house and planted a bamboo which 
served as a flagstaff.As the plot of land at Chandella was 
bought from a local Zamindar without the previous consent 
of the Nawab®, the latter became angry. The house was 
destroyed and the flagstaff was cut down on 3 April, 1771, 
by the sepoys who came from Murshidabad.^ The French 

* ( 1 ) Judgia was situated a few miles to die swdi-east of Ludqrpora 
(Lakkhipuf, Lakshmipur) in die modetn Noakkali * district. {Vide Retmidl’a 
^Bengal Adas' Map Na 1). 

* (ii) Chanddla or Chandia is a corrupt form of Chandroy (Pub. Prog.—O.G. 
17 Apil, 1771, £ (2) ). The {dace was in die Qiaudagong parganah of which 
LaUcnipur was the headquarter. Lakkhipur is in die modM Noakhali district. 

fTbe Ldkh^pur factory was subordinste to the (Zhief and Council at Chitta' 
gotkg. 

*B.D.R. (Ctuttagong—part II), (i) To Shedes, 5 Jan., 1770 (Letter No. 
344) (ii) To (Zartier, 15 Jan., 1770 (Letter No. 345). 

*Sc. Prog. Vol. 7 p. ;a)4, 9 May, 1771, From die (Council at (Sumdennagar, 

22 Apfd. 1771. . . „ . , 

* (i) C.P.C., Vol. ra, No. 757, To Bi*a Khan & No. 758 to Nawab Mubarrak- 
ud'Daulah, May 22. 1711. 

(ii) Sc. Prog., Vol 7, p. 366, 17 Dec., 1771, To the French Councd at 
Oumdannagar. 

^ Sc Prog., VoL 7, p. 207, 9 May, 1771, From M. Monton to M. Des granges, 
5 April, 1771. 
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Coundl at Cbatidamuigar suspected Uiat the outrage waa cob^ 
tuitted by the K4wab at the insttgaition of the £ng^i^4 The 
English Council at Fort William secretly supported the acdon 
of the Nawab and advised him to allow the French to build a 
factory on a plot of land near Jugdia.* It is evident that the 
English were trying to check aU expansion of the French 
commercial operations in the Chaudagong parganah. 

The AnglO’French disputes were not confined only to the 
Diwani Provinces but were also carried into the territories 
owned by the Maratha Chiefs. At Balasore which was then a 
Maratha town, the English and the French had their respective 
factories. The French Council at Chandannagar lodged a 
complaint against Mr. Marriott, the English Resident at 
Balasore, of levying a duty of six rupees and nine annas upon 
the cloths which the weavers of the country supplied to the 
French factory at Balasore. On receipt of the complaint 
Mr. Cartier wrote to Mr. Russell, a member of the Council 
at Fort William, who was then at Balasore, to enquire into the 
subject and it transpired from the enquiry that Mr. Cocherel, 
the French Resident at Balasore, was also guilty of levying a 
duty at the rate of six rupees and annas nine upon cloths sup¬ 
plied by weavers to the French factory. The English had 
some justification for levying the duty. The vast plot of ground 
which the English acquired from former Subhadars was occu¬ 
pied by a number of weavers who were considered as under the 
protection of the British flag. They were treated as such even 
by the Maratha Government which was established later on. 
The English Resident had ^to maintain a police force for the 
sake of ^tter administration as well as for the protection of the 
people from the oppression of the Maratha Faujdar. This 
privilege was enjoyed also by those weavers who worked for the 
iFiench and the Dutch factories. For the maintenance of this 
.police force the English Resident had to levy a duty upon 
cloths supplied by the weavers. This practice was long 
Standing. Mr. Marriott only followed the example of his pre¬ 
decessors. However, Mr. Marriott was ordered to put a stop 
to such a practice of realising ^uty from the weavexi. The 

VoL 7, p, 206. Fram dit Omacil «t O i sMuniigw, 22 April, 1771. 

Val No. 758. 

10 



Mwmck Coundl at Cfamdannagar also asked tltdr Raident to 
give up tine practice. Tkus m amicable lettlemeat was tmuie 
by the Ragltfh and the Fienoh authorities and the weavers were 
seiieved of a burden.* 

Another cause of complaint by the French was the diflkuhyi 
which their agents experienced in recovering their baianoea 
from brokers and weavers who happened to be the farmers or 
ryots of the English. Mr. Higginson, the English Supervisor 
of Birbhum, prevented Le Seignear, the French agent, from 
seiring several persons at Sapur* for the balances they owed to 
the French Company. Krishna Prasad, one of the persons 
arrested by the French agent, was being escorted by the Frends 
peons to Kasimbazar to settle his accounts with the French 
broker. He was snatched away from the hands of the peons by 
Mr. Halsey, writer to Mr. Htgginson.^ This was done 
under the parwana issued by the Zamindar of the place and 
approved of by Mr. Higginson.* 

Similar cases occurred in the Midnapur district. There a 
French agent put under confinement one Shyam Sundar Maiti 
for the balances he owed to the French Company. As the 
Orissa year which was prevalent in the district was expiring* 
rents were to be collected as completely as possible. Shyam 
Sxindar Maiti was in arrears of rent and the Tahasildar (col¬ 
lector of revenues) carried him by force from confinement to 
make him pay oS his arrears.^® In another case M. Acssansi., 
the French agent at Mohanpur in the Midnapur district, re¬ 
quested Mr. Edward Barber, the English Resident of Midna¬ 
pur, to issue a parwana directing some persons to pay their 
balances without delay to the French agent on the pain of being 


' For BaUmc cpuode the following nfeitncat bnvc bam oonwltad— 
<a) Sc. Prog., Vol. 7, pp. 224>2^, 23 May, 1771 (b) Sc. Pnag., VoL 7, pp. 244- 
249, 18 Juaa. 1771, (c) Sc Ptng., Vd. 7, 10 July, 1771, (4) $c Fkng. Vol. 7* 


26tb 1771. 

*S«pur waa at that tone and Mill 0 m the Bitfahutt dklitict. 

*Sc PMg.. VdL 7, ppL 267.2Sk l8 luaa, 1771. FImw db* Fitiidi Cam& 

“ » Irfr. mi. R- - 

HJm Saiguaar, 21 ^ WTl (Thb iatm k OaOmti w«i « tMHr tow ifo 

Fifwh Gouncfl at Owi da nM g w, 4 Jt^, 1772). ^ ^ _ 

^Jfam VaL 7+ m mm, C n wnMtoi Ha. )0 Sapm 1771, Warn 
Etowd bathar, 14 MatS^ 1771. 
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left entively at tint mercy of the French. Mr. Edward Barber 
helBted to do this *as two td the jieojde were Chowdries of col¬ 
lection’ and others were in artcks to the English Company.^^ 
In this place it will not be out of place to mention that most 
of tbe debtors to the French Company were so poor that they 
would be unable to pay rents if they were compelled to clear 
off their dues first to the French Company. 

The wrangle between the agents of the two rival nations 
over the realisation of the balances due by weavers to the 
French rose to its climax in the Khirpay* episode. One repre¬ 
sentative of each nation was appointed to hold an enquiry into 
the dispute. Mr. Marriott was representative of the FngHdi , 
while the French were represented by M. Seignear. It trans- 
ffired from their enquiry that Mr. Coles, the English agent at 
Bhirpay, promised M. C^mbon, the French agent of the same 
place, to ’use his endeavours' in collecting the French Com¬ 
pany’s outstanding balances from the weaveis. But ’he did 
not engage either on his own or the English Company’s 
accounts to be responsible for them.’ Mr. Marriott received 
from the French agent a list of the names of weavers who owed 
balances to the French Company. A few days after M. Chambon 
arrested one Phakirdas who owed six hundred rupees to one 
of the French Dalals. The French Dalai had already made 
over to M. Chambon all his items of demand on every person 
including the one on Phakirdas to liquidate the balances he 
owed to the French Company. The demand on Phakirdas 
was of nineteen years standing. M. Chambon having arrested 
Phakirdas confined him in his factory and went away to a 
distant place. In his absence Mr. Coles called upon the French 
Satkar to deliver up Phakirdas and on his refusal to do so sent 
a body of pefons to carry off the French dalal. This they did. 
The reason for doing so was that several employees in the 
English factory had also demands on the French Dalal. On 
M. Cbambon’s return to Khirpay Mr. Coles went to the French 
factory at tbe head of a body of armed retainers, forced open 
the gates of the French factory and carried away Phakirdas. 


*^$6 V4. 7* fp. Sll Jvifyi 1771, Fwm £4«wd Batbtr, 

U Wr, 1771. 

^IDbiipsy ii • nudl sown k the m i mg u r 
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M. Chambon allowed Mr. Coles to do so in order to pvevetH 
bloodshed. The French Dahd signed 'of hiS own free will and 
accord’ a deed agreeing to submit his aog^unts to a Board of 
Arbitration consisting of four 

The English Cotmcil at Fort William censured Mr. Coles 
for his conduct in carrying away Fhakirdas by force bom the 
French factory.^* The Khirpay episode clearly demonstrated 
that the realisation cd balances by the French Company from 
weavers could not be settled by mutual agreement between 
the French and the English agents. Mr. Charles Stuart, 
Resident at Burdwan, ‘ordered an ofiBcer from the Head Adhulet 
to be stationed at Kheerpay to take particular cognizance of all 
the complaints of the weavers.’ He also framed some regula* 
tions for the guidance of the said officer in the proper discharge 
of his duties.^* The Council at Fort William approved of 
these regulations and advised the Resident at Burdwan to issue 
those regulations in the name of the Rajah.^>^ 

The Council at Fort William did not countenance the 
action of Mr. Higginson ‘in stepping forth as principal’ in the 
Sapur episode. He was advised to avoid studiously 'all occa¬ 
sions of dispute or altercation with the agents of other Euro¬ 
pean nations’. In short, the English Council wanted to act 
up to the policy which has been hinted at in the beginning of 
this chapter. In the Diwani districts of which Birbhum was one, 
the Supervisors were not to interpose their authority when 
dealing with other European nations. In the case of farmers 
and ryots being seized by the agents of other European Com¬ 
panies, the Zamirtdars or the officers of the Nizamat should 
protect them.^* 


**Sc Pio*., 21 October, 1771, Vol 7, PP- 325W, From Mr. Merriott to 
Cutier, 14 (to., 1771 widi dte e a d e w ir et bewmg die ceailt «f hie wfakf tom 
die doput*. 

Vol. 7, pp. (•) From Fort WIHUu» to dw Cot^ it 

CbendatuMgw. 21 (Mnber, 1771 (b) Couiiea’* IMtitian on the ccnitict of 
Mr. 

“IW., Vd. 7. p^ 367-a«, 17 Dec, 1771. Ouuki Slum to Gemdl 
K Fort WdUeaa^ 11 ««., ITTln. 

“IW., Vol. 7, pp. 37tW71, To CMw Stum, Boddenc ft Bwdmu, 17 Dfc, 
1771 

- (.) Se. Ftat V.L 7, tf- 

ih) IMf, ft. 7l*m, SS 1771. turn IliHiMi. U 1771. 
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In the Ceded lands the Ck>iiiicil at Fort William adopted 
a quite diffetent policy. There they would not allow the 
farmers or ryots *i^ng seuied and confined by the agents 
any other European nation without being allow^ to appeal to 
the country Courts under the iiupection of (English) R^idoits 
or Collectors.'^^ In accordance with this policy they supported 
the action of Mr. Edward Barber, Resident at Midnapur, in 
preventing the Fxench agents from seizing farmers and ryots 
for balanc^ due to the French Company.'* 

The French Company based their right of arresting and 
confining persons who owed them balances on the farmans and 
parwanas they obtained from time to time from different 
Emperors and the provincial Governors. They also hinted that 
the English Council could not be ignorant of the right, as the 
similar right had been granted to them by farmans and 
fHirwanas. According to them the authenticity of the privilege 
was proved by the fact that the different European nations had 
not up to that time ceased to exercise the right of arresting 
and confining person for recovering the outstanding balances.'* 

The English Council denied having obtained any such 
privilege from the different Emperors and Nawabs. They 
pointed out that the country Government alone was the proper 
authority which could compel the debtor 'to pay his just and 
legal debts.’** It remains to be said that before and after their 
obtaining the Diwani the Gomasthas of the English factories 
used to oppress their debtors for balances in the same way as 
the French agents did.*' 

The English Company wanted to avoid any dispute with 
Other European Companies wluch might come under the pur¬ 
view of the Laws of Nations and which might induce the British 


”IUd^ 10 177l> Vol. 7, p. 282, To Edward Badwr, BMideiK at 

Midnapitf. 

Vot. 7, pp. 2l79'2B0, To dts Goundl at C h a o dan p uga r , 10 Auptic. 
* 771 . , ^ 

•fbkt., Vd. 7, ^ 262266, 10 Idy, 1771, Fiom the Ftaoch Couoal at 
Ghaadamugar, ihe 4 Job* 1771. ^ 

**Sc. Fne., Vd. 7, pp. 279261, 10 Auig^ 1771, To dw Cotmdl at 
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Parliament to interfere in the admioiftration of the cqnntiy. 
However much the English Gmnpany mig^t have tried to avoid 
such disputes, they were inadvertently dtdWfi into them hy tht 
injudicious actions of their officen. 

The venue of one of such dispute was Chandannagar, a 
French town on the Hugli. One morning in the month of 
January, 1770, an advance guard of an English detachment 
arrived before the gate of Chandannagar. The guide led thein 
into the town by an open street.^ The French Council stated 
that a detachment of English soldiers and sepoys forced their way 
into the town of Chandannagar molesting the French sentinels 
posted at the gate.^ After a while the English Commanding 
Officer of the detachment arrived at the gate. When he came 
to know of this outrage, he recalled the advance guard.*^ 
While coming back from Chandannagar, the troops of the 
detachment, according to the French version, entered *by force 
all the houses of the poor people* and 'robbed and plundered 
everything that fell in their hands beating the men and women*. 
The French Council further stated that an English sergeant had 
struck the Havildar with his sword while the latter was stationed 
at the gate. But according to the English version it 
was not the English troops and sepOys but the camp-followers 
and stragglers who 'committed some irregularities* in the town.** 

Whoever might have been the perpetrators of this outrage 
the small amount of Rs. 1S9&-14 as. 6 p. demanded by ^ 
French authorities as compensation for the damage indicates 
that the loss sustained by the inhabitants d Chandannagar was 
not considerable.*^ But it was not so much the question of 
damage as of a flagrant violation d *the sacred right d nations* 
and an offence against the French flag that incited the French 


**G<Qetd later to Court, Fort WilUiaiii, 25 Aug-* 17?0, pan 40, 

^'Baagd INib. prot^ (Eomt), Vd. Si, No. 35^ pp. 26-27, 9 3m^ tf?|i 
Fitei ifta Gomdl at Chatriaw ii^r, 3 WiK pm t 

** <a) liUd^ Para I, (b) CttMtnl later tt> Goup, 25 Aug.. 1771k PteS, ^ 
"'Baagal^Fw. Prag. (Bame), Val. SHL Na, pp. 26^2% 9 Jaa. 1?^, Ftott 
H i iw i laiinag pci , S Isa., ITTO, paraa 1, 3 ft 5 

«9 Go^ 25 50. 


^ftegat Btog. (Bom) 
CSteidtemgar, 19 Matdv XTTtk 9m 11. 
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wthoritieft Chandanmgar to demand pniuiliiiieiit of tlie 
authors of this outrage *iii a poblk manner'*^ 

The English Council at Fort William ordered that a Court 
Martial consisting of only English judges should be held to 
try the case. Hie French Council sent *attestations, declarations 
and judicial depositions’ to the English Council but they were 
not considered as sufficient proofs by the Court Martial; wit* 
nesses on behalf of the French authorities were required- to 
present before the Court. The witnesses turned up, but it was 
too late. The Court Martial dissolved after it had sat for seven 
days and the accused were acquitted for want of sufficient evi¬ 
dence. This acquittal was termed by the French Council as 
^disculpating the guilty rather than render justice*.^ 

In reality, the French Council did not consider the 
English Court Martial as the proper tribunal to try the case. 
To them the English Council at Fort William was the proper 
authority to render them justice in such a case of international 
character.^ Another cogent argument advanced by the French 
Council for not recognising the English Court Martial as the 
proper tribunal was that Captain Catlyn, Officer Commanding 
of the detachment, who ought to have appeared as a witness 
pr an accused in the case, was one of the judges of the Court 
Martial.*^ 

Another incident which also, according to the French 
Council, came within the purview of the Laws of Nations 
occurred outside the Diwani Provinces. Mr. Alteyn, the English 
Resident at Katak, then a Maratha town, retained one Mr. Wisk 
In his service ‘for the purpose of transacting his busmen’ during 
the former’s absence in Calcutta.^ Mr. Visage, a French 
sutgeon^ got a passport from the French Council at 
Chandannagar for returning to Europe by land. On bis 


Vd. SI. Mo. 35, pipu 28-39, 9 J«i., 1770, Frooi Ghaadnuiatar, B 
Jon., 1770. pat« S. 

*Ibid, Vol. Ko.. 35, pp. 161-164» 13 Feb., 1770^ Fsom OumdaiiiMgir, 
3 rSn 177a 

^Beogd P^. Png. (Home), Vol. SI No. 35, pp. 396-397, 3 April, 1770. 
n Cbasdimam, 19 Mwrii, 11!% pw* 2. — . » a ^ , 

RSi/VriL T, pp. 254456, IB Jum, 1771, To Qouiril •» 
lA Ives, 1271 
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wtrivBl at Katak Mr. Wi^ thmt^Md to attiest him it 
he could not procure an English passport. Mr. VisSge argued 
that as he was a Frenchman, he need not requite any 'passport 
from any nation than his own*. Mr. Wish sent a body erf armed , 
men to arrest Mr. Visage who repulsed them. Mr. Visage 
brought the matter to the notice o£ the Maratha Governor. 
Mr. Wisk declared before the Governor that ‘he had orders on 
the part of Mr. Cartier to stop all the French’.** 

M. Trenssart of the French factory at Balasore was deputed 
by the French Resident of the place to gather exact information 
of the incident. He was also arrested on his arrival at Katak 
where he put up at the house of Mazar, a Dane. The French 
Council regarded the whole incident as an open violation of 
the Laws of Nations.*^ 

At first the English Council at Calcutta did not admit that 
they were responsible for any act of violence committed outside 
their jurisdiction and by person not directly appointed by 
them. They refused to believe the story and expressed their 
surprise to find that the Maratha Governor did not raise his 
finger to repress such an act of violence committed within his 
jurisdiction.** The French Council told the English Council 
that its influence over the Indian Powers was such that they 
were afraid to take any action against the English. Ultimately 
the French Council was satisfied to learn that the English 
Council would punish the perpetrator of this outrage.** 

Two cases which had an important bearing on the Treaty 
of Paris, 176S, arose out of the anchoring of the French vessel 
near the English fort at Budge Budge. In fhe month of Marche 
1770 a French ship named Raphael was left by the tide neai: 
the fort which was then under construction. Tlie Captain of 
the diip salt his men to the market to piocure for him some 
|>rovisions. They were arrested by an English Colonel who sui- 
fpected that they had come on shore to have a view of thh 


*Sc pBog., IB humt 1771, Fxom die Fmdb Cau n dl m CluuidwttMgSr, BtiJ, 

rfw FtMcb OortMcfl it Qiwadimwii*, 17 htm, 1771, 

T« rfi* Camdl « C h t w A wwqw r, IB imk 1771. ... . 

10 1771, Tv Fnwh ^uadt m 4 JMr* Itfh 
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lortificatioiis. They i#ere, however, released on a represoita^ 
tion being made by the Captain icrf the ship.*^ 

More than a year after this incident a French pilot sloop, 
also anchored before the same fort the construction of which 
had by that time been completed. The master of this sloop 
was requested to take another station, but he instead of com* 
plying with the request attempted to seire the person who was 
sent on board the sloop with the message.®* The Frencht 
Council at Chandannagar informed the English Council at 
Calcutta that the sepoys of the English Company fired bullets 
at the sloop, but they did not fortunately hit her.®* The English 
Council told the French authorities of Chandannagar that 
according to international law vessels of one power could not 
anchor ‘directly under the fortifications of another’.^* Thus 
they indirectly supported the action of their own men. 

The Anglo-French disputes in Bengal at last led the Court 
of France to request His Majesty the King of Great Britain 
to appoint a person with full powers ‘to examine into the 
supposed infractions of the late treaty of peace (i.e. the Treaty 
of Paris of 1763) ••••by interruption alleged to have been 
given (by the English E. 1. Co.) to the freedom of the French 
Commerce in Bengal.’ The British Government appointed Sir 
John Lindsay their ‘plenipotentiary’ for the purpose. M. Law 
Lawriston was to represent the French Gwemment.®^ The 
Council at Fort William sent the papers relative to the Ar^o- 
French disputes to Sir John Lindsay at Fort St. George. Sir 
John Landsay had left India before he could give any decision 
on the disputes and he was succeeded by Sir Robert Harland* 
who was invested with full powers by His Majesty ‘to treat with 


»Fbb. Ptag. (Hoo*), Vol. SI No. 3S, pp. 406407, 3 April, 1770, Ekm 
of • IsMr from M. Humkr, Maimr df the Sn^ Rsphad to M. Chevdier. 

•St Prim- Vot 7. pp. 3S7458. 14 1771, To Cbwdier, 14 Dm.. 1771. 

1^. 7, p. 23 Doc. 1771. From Fnndi Cotmcil, Q mn cb m i i og m 
19 Drc, 1771. 

•/W.. p. 367, 14 Doc* 177L To Omwlim. „ 

pp. 212*14, 9 Moy, 1771, (•) From Sir John ImdMfk 
§ ApdL IfTl, <b) IWn Court (Homo), 29 luno. 1770, p«t 1. 

ifsir Idbmc fioildMl emoo «o 4bo %m Mw «> C o mm o n d wr AtChhi Bo 
M tfao pmt tm 177 S, 
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M. Iaw Lawriston upon th^ hanlilitpt compUuiiecl of to be loM 
upon the French tnide in Bengal'**^ 

The Ck>uiidl at Fort WiUiam availed itself of the oppor¬ 
tunity of the presence of Sir Robert Hailand In India to fget 
an expert inteipretaticm of the legal aspect of the dispute 
between the English and the French arising out of the latter's 
claim of anchoring ships in front of the English fort at Bodge 
Budge. The English Council at Fort William soi^ht the 
nion of Sir Robert Harland on the following point 

"Whether when any ships belonging to any other European 
nations particularly the French pass our forts or batteries we 
have a right to enquire from them an account of themselves. 

"We should however suppose that by the Definitive Treaty 
of Peace between the two nations {Treaty of Paris, 1765) where^ 
in the French King engages not (to) keep any -troops in any 
part of the Kingdom of Bengal we have a right to search the 
ships of that nation coming up the river as it is our duty to 
attend to the reservation of the Treaty and as without such 
a right they have it ever in their power to break it by bringing 
troops in their ships without our being able to detect them.*'^* 

Sir Robert Harland gave the following opinion 

"In answer to your question 1 am clearly of opinicm chat 
you have no right to stop or require the ships of France or of 
any other European nation to give an account of themselves on 
.passing your forts or batteries in the river of Bengal- For 
tho* the French by the Treaty of Paris of 1765 are not to keep 
troops in the kin^om of Bengal yet navigation of the Ganges 
Is as open and as free to the trading subjects of France gs to 
the subjects of England and till troops are actually landed 
and kept in any part of that kingdom it cannot be said that 
there is any breach of the treaty in that respect”.** 


* Sc Pragi, Viol. 7, p. 517, 58 Sapc., 1771, Wwm Sir Kdbcrt FIsr 
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PART-111 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 
CHAPTER-I 

ORGANISATION OF THE REVENUE ADMINISTRA^ 
nON DURING CARTIER’S RULE 

The authorities of the revenue administration during the 
rule of Cartier may be divided into three classes, viz., (1) the 
supreme authorities, (ii) the intermediate authorities and 
{iii) the subordinate authorities. 

SUPREME AUTHORITIES 
(A) Select Committee 

The Select Committee had intermittently existed since 1756. 
In the beginning of the rule of Cartier the Select Committee 
vas the supreme authority in the revenue administration of 
the Ditoani portion of Bengal and Bihar. The following were 
the functions and powers of the Committee as defined by the 
Court of Directors in the 10th paragraph of their letter of 12 
January, 1768: 

(1) It was to 'conduct everything’ relating to the 'Com¬ 
pany’s political interest’ with the country powei^ including 
^the miUtary operations depending thereon’. 

(2) It could negotiate with the country powers, but could 
conclude 'no treaty of commerce or alliance’ without the appro¬ 
val of the Council, 

($) It was entrusted irith the supreme authority over the 
collection of revenues arisingj from the Dimni portion of 
Bengal and Bihar, but the reventie administration of the 
Twenty-four Paiganas, Calcutta and the ceded lands (Burdwan, 
hlldnapur and Chittagong) was to be under the diim control 
of the Council at Fort William. 
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£ci accondaiice with the instruction o£ the Court of jDirMK 
tors contained in its letter to the Bengal Council, dated, 1 A|Kii]« 
1760, the Council formed for Twenty-four Pazganas also known 
as Calcutta Lands, a Committee of New Lands* consisting oft 
three memhers of the Council and two junior servants With 
Secretary.^ In 1767 the Council decided to keep the collection 
of revenue of Twenty-four Paxganas in its own hand ‘under 
the direction of Cplleaor-General till such a time as the real 
value of the lands (were) exactly ascertained’.^ Since 1760 
when Mir Qasim ceded Chitts^ng, Burdwan and Midnapur 
to the Company they were managed directy by the Council at 
For William through its own agencies. Midnapur and 
Burdwan were administered through its officers known as 
Residents. For Chittagong the Company appointed a Council 
with a Chief to preside over its deliberations.^ 

The Select Committee retained its supreme authority over 
the revenue administration of the Diwani portion of Bengal 
and Bihar till 21 March, 1771 when this authority was trans- 
fdrred to the Controlling Committee of Revenue which was 
instituted on that date^ and which held its first meeting on 
1 April, 1771. The Controlling Committee of Revenue was 
placed in charge of the revenue administration of the whole 
of Bihar and Bengal including that of Midnapur, Burdwan, 
Twenty-four Paiganahs and Chittagong.'* The Select Comr 
mittee’s function was, henceforth, confined to the political rela¬ 
tions with the country powers. The Court of Directors thus 
described the powers and functions of the Select Committee in 
its letter of 23 March 1770. 

’’The Select Committee (is) to make regulations respecting 
peace and war, and negotiate with the country powers, but 
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AiH finally to Gooclude any ttEaty until the terms and conditicms 
<p£ such treaty shall have been first apj»oved by our GovcntcRr 
and Ck»undl. The Governor (President ol the Select Committee) 
■siogly shall correspond with the country powers, but all letters, 
beCote they shall be by him sent, must be communicated to the 
'other members of the Select Committee and receive their appto< 

' bation and also all letters whatever which may be received by 
the Governor in answer to or in the course of his corrcsptmd- 
«noe, shall likewise be laid before the Select Committee for their 
information and consideration.*** 


Cam (pat Ma w fi d d), 2S Mwdv ITO Mlk 



(B) ContfolUng Committee of Revenue 


When the Select Committee was divested of its authmity 
over the revenue administration, the Court of Direccors, felt k 
necessary to entrust some other body with that power, In 
one of their letters to the Commissioners who had been 
appointed to hold enquiry into the administration bf the 
^ngal Government, the Court of Directon wrote that as the 
Council at Fort William had been appointed *to control and 
order every branch of the services, they forming themselves into 
different committees (would) be more convenient* In the 
same letter the Court of Directors named the committees to be 
formed and stated the functions they had to perform. One 
of the Committees was to be the Committee of Revenue. 

The ship which was carrying the commissioners, sank in 
the Mozambique Chaimel and the Commissioners met with 
watery grave.^ But the Council at Fort William was quite in 
the dark about the sad fate of *the Commissioners. The Coun« 
cil at Fort St. George despatched to the Council at Fort William 
exitracts from the ^urt of Directors’ letter to the Commission^ 
ers.^ As the Commissioners did not arrive though more than 
a year had elapsed since they had embarked from Spithead on 
SO September, 1769, the Council at Fort William met on 14 
March, 1771, to consider *(116 extracts from the letter to the 
Commissioners and resolved to inform ‘the several Councils of 
Revenue, Factories and Residencies of the appointments of 
the Controlling Committees^. On 21 Mai^, 1771, the Council 
to(^ up the question of the formation of different Committees. 
At the outset Mr. Cartier, the President, laid before the Council 
a minute in which he stated that as three members of the Coun* 
dl were absent ‘a final appointment of the members who (were) 
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to ooDsdtiite ^hdie) CSonmiittees* should be postponed tfl! thef 
lesMined their seats in the Council and in the meantime tho 
Council should superintend the different departments vdUch 
those Conuniilees were *destgaed to superintend'. As regards, 
the fionnation of the Committee of Revenue* he suggested that 
at the time the final fonnatkm of the different commktees*. 
the Committee of Revenue should be composed of all the 
members of the Council* because resolutions passed by a Com¬ 
mittee consisting of some members of the Council could not 
be final till they were sanctioned by the Council and this would 
entail waste of time in the work of an important department 
like the Committee of Revenue. If the Committee of Revenue 
was composed of all the members of the Council* this waste of 
time could be preverited as the resolutions passed by the Com^ 
mittee of Revenue need not be sanctioned by the Council. On 
the basis of the President's minute the Council came to the 
following decision 

**Tfae Board unanimously agree with the President that the 
several Gommktees should be composed of the whole Board 
until the arrival of the absent members and that the appoint¬ 
ment of particular members of the Board to the several Com¬ 
mittees should be postponed till then and Messrs. Floyer* Reed 
and Hare concur (i.e. the majority) with the President in 
opinion also that the Committee of Revenue at the final settle¬ 
ment of the Committees should be composed of the whole Board 
and constantly remain so."b 

Letters were written to the Committees^ which were five 
in number*^ infonning them of the resolution of the Council. 
With each letter was enclosed relevant extract from the Court 
of Directors’ tester to the Commissioners of the 2Srd March 
1770* wherein the duties of each Committee were clearly defined. 
The power and functions of the Controlling Committee of 

•Sc. IW Vd. 7, p. 173, 21it Match, 1771. 

•/W.. VS. 7, p. 17B-ia9. 
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JU^exme were defined in the 96th {Mir^gniph of the letter itom 
4he Court of Duectors to the Coiniiiissioners« (26 Marche 1770) * 
They were as follows:— 

(1) The Collection of Revenue of both the Dvmni ai 
well as the Ceded (vis., Btinlwan, Midnapur and Chittagcmg) 
•and Cakuitta lands and the examination of accounts tbeteoC 
would belong to the Committee. 

(2) The inland duties, customs on goods imported and 
•exported' were to be under its control 

(3) 'All grievances and oppressions of the renten’ were 
to be considered and redressed by the Committee. Ulis was 
to be announced once in every year 'by beat of Tom Tom' and 
'posted up in all languages in the public Imars'.^ 

Though the Court of Directors in their letter to the Com¬ 
missioners (23 March 1770, para 96) desired that the Controll¬ 
ing Committee of Revenue should consist of four members, the 
Council made a departure from the instructions of the Court 
of Directors for reasons stated by Mr. Cartier in his zoiinute. 
The jurisdiction of the Controlling Committee of Revalue in 
revenue matters became wider (than that of the Select Commit- 
4ee as the revenue administration of Burdwan, Midnapur, 
Chittagong and the Calcutta Lands came within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the Committee. The Controlling Commiti'ee of Reve¬ 
nue held its first meeting on 1 April, 1771. 


•CC*. Rw wasm (MBS). ** 
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INTERMEDIATE 4UTH0RITIES 
A. The Resident ut the Datbar 


Byahe 7 th Article of the treaty between the Company and 
Nawab Mir Jafar on 10 July, 1768^ it was provided that ‘an 
English Gentleman' should reside with the Nawab ‘to transact 
all affairs' between the Nawab and the Company and ‘that a 
person should also reside on behalf of the Nawab ‘at Calcutta 
to negotiate with the Governor and Council’ This provision 
was reiterated in the 8th Article of the Treaty concluded bet¬ 
ween the Company and the Nawab Najm-ud-daulah on 25 
Tebruary 1765.^ This ‘English Gentleman’ who was to reside 
with the Nawab came to be known as the Resident at the 
Dwrbar in the later records of the Company.* On the acquisi¬ 
tion of Diwani on 12 August 1765, the Resident at the Darbar 
had to exercise the duties of Diwan under the Control of the 
Select Committee in addition to his former duties as an inter¬ 
mediary between the Company and the Nawab. The duties 
which he had to perform in the administration of revenue is 
stated by the Select Committee in the following words 

"In conjunction with Mahomed Reja Khan, he (the Resi¬ 
dent) superintends the whole collections, receives the momthly 
payment from the Zamindan, disburses the stated revenues 
appropriated to the King and the Nabob, enquires into the 
causes of deficiencies, redresses injuries sustained or committed 
by the Officers of the revenue and transmits the accounts of 
his office, the invoices of Treasure, and ithe monthly account 
of the treasury, with every other occurrence of importance to 
the president and Select Committee.’’® As he had to perform 


^Attchiaon, Ttcabea, Engagements and Sununds—Vol, I, No. VII, Attide 7. 
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all these duties, he was also designated ^Collector of the 
Dewannylbesides his official designation q£ the "Resident at the 
Dufhar,”* 

The Revenue administration o£ Bihar was placed under 
the Chief at Patna who in conjunction first with Ohirajoarayan 
for a year and a half and then with Raja Shiltab Ray, the 
Naib Diwan for Bihar, transacted the same business of revenue 
administration as the Resident at the Darbar in conjunction 
with Muhammad Riza Khan performed in Bengal.^^ But the 
Chief at Patna was subordinate to the Resident at the Darbar 
to whom he had to send 'consignments of Treasure’ and throtagh 
whom he had 'to submit to the Select Committee the 'monthly 
accounts of his office’.® The whole host of Indian revenue 
Collectors in Bengal was under the immediate supervision of 
the Resident at the Darbar while those of Bihar were under the 
control of the Chief at Patna. 


*SA. Phw., Vd. a N«. 12, p. 9m, 11 Fd«u«sr» IW. , . , 
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B. Controlling Councils of Revenue 
at Murshidabad Patna 


On 30 Jun€, 1769, the Court of Directors addressed a letter^ 
to the President and Council at Fort William wherein atnon^ 
other things it expressed its intention io establish two Councils 
of Revenue for the management of the Diwani Revenues. After 
a conflict between the Council and the Select Committee which 
will be dealt with in the third Chapter, the Council resolved 
by a majority to constitute two Controlling Councils of Revenue, 
one at Munhidabad for Bengal and another at Patna for Bihar. 
It was also agreed that the Conitiolling Council of Revenue at 
Munhidabad should consist of four memben of whom two 
should be the memben of the Council and the other two should 
be the senior servants of the Company. Accordingly Messn. 
Becher, Reed (memben of the Counal), Lawrell and Graham 
(senior servants) were appointed to constitute the Controlling 
Council of Revenue at Munhidabad. It was also resolved that 
the Controlling Council of Revenue at Patna should be com¬ 
posed of three memben of whom one should be a member of 
the Council and the other two should be senior servants. 
Messn. Alexander (Member of (the Council), Vansittart and 
Palk (Senior servants) were appointed to constitute the Con¬ 
trolling Council of R^enue at Patna.^ Mr. Becher, the then 
Resident at the Darbar, and Mr. Alexandar, the then Chief at 
Patna, were appointed Presidents of the Controlling Councils 
of Revenue at Munhidabad and at Patna respectively. The 
memben of the Controlling Councils of Revenue were asked 
to deliver over itheir offices by 1 August and to take charge of 
thrir new posts by I September, 1770. Only Mr. Vansdttart 
was allowed to suy for some time at Dinajpur (where he was 
the Supervisor), 'as his presence (was) of most Ixmefidal conm^ 
ouence* to that dhftxkt* 
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The Secretary of the Council was asked^ to pre|^e drafts 
of the Instructions for the Councils of Hev^tte fnom the Court 
of Directors' letter of SO June 1769. Some additions and alte* 
rations were made in the Instructions drawn up by the Secretary | 
in the light of Mr. Barwell's Minute^ and the Instructions were 
finally approved by the Council.* The addition which was 
inserted in the instructions at the suggestion of Mr. Barwell was 
that 'every member of the Council of Revenue (should) attend 
the Chief when he either paid visit to or received from the 
officers of the Nawab’s Government. This was to impress upon 
the officers that the power which formerly belong^ to the 
Resident at the Darbar and the Chief at Patna was transferred 
to the Controlling Councils of Revenue.** The Instructions 
for both the Controlling Councils of Revenue were same, but the 
following addition was made by the Council to the instructions 
meant for the Controlling Council of Revenue at Patna 

"You are regularly to transmit to our Controlling Council 
at Muxadabad for the Dewanny Revenues the account at the 
close of every month as usual in order to be entered on their 
Books to present to us at one view the Collections of the 
Devmnny, and at the close of the year your General Books are 
to be transmitted thro* our Comptrolling Council at Muxada* 
bad, that they may be compared with the Books of the Dewanny 
and every necessary adjustment made on the close of those 
fiook8."T 

From the additional instructions to the Controlting Coun* 
cil of Revenue at Patna, it appears that it .was, to some extent, 
subordinate to tfie Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshi* 
dabad just as the Supervisor of Bihar (Chief at Patna) was 
subordinate . to itbe Resident at the Darbar. The authority 
which the Resident at the Darbar and the Supervisor of Bihar 
had hitheitofore been invested with, was now to be exerted 
by the Controlling Councils of Revenue )^th at Muxshidabad 

Vfll 6. p. ^ 
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and at Patna. The Nmb Diwam were to give advice, if tongbt^ 
to their respective Controlling Cotundls of Revenue on mea¬ 
sures whkh they might think necessary to take.^ The Controll¬ 
ing Council of Revenue at Murshidabad held its first meeting 
on 27 Septembei*, 1770. 

With the inauguration of the Controlling Councils of 
Revenue at Murshidabad and at Patna, the power of Naib 
Dtwans (Muhammad Riza Khan and Shitab Ray) underwent 
a great diminution. Before the seating up of the Controlling 
Councils of Revenue the Naib Dtwans were for all practical 
purposes unhampered in their Diwani administration, except 
a nominal check exercised by the Resident at the Darbar and 
the Supervisor of Bihar. But the Council at Fort William in 
their Instructions to the Councils of Revenue att Murshidabad 
and at Patna wrote, “You aie to have the control of all the 
business of ithe Dewanne Revenue*** (but) all the business must 
be carried on through the Naib (Muhammad Riza Khan in the 
case of the Murshidabad Council and Shitab Ray in the case 
of the Patna Council) and under his seal and signing."^ In 
consequence of these instructions, Mr. Becher, Chief of the 
Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad, laid down 
in one of bis minutes, “The Naib Duan is to be entirely under 
the Control of this Board, (and is) not to issue any order 
or affix the seal but with their approbation so that in reality 
the orders to be issued by the Naib Duan are to all intents and 
purposes those of this Board“.i® Thus the real power in rela¬ 
tion to the administration of Diwani revenues passed from the 
hands of the Naib Diwam to the Controlling Councils of 
Revenue and their power sank lower and lower till their posta 
were abolished and the Company ‘stood forth publicly in the 
character of Dewan* during the administration of Warren 
Hastings. 
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SUBORDINATE AUTHOlUTIES 

Duiing the rule of Cartier the English Supeivisort eonsti- 
tuted the subordinate authorities in the revenue administradon 
o{ the Country. The importance o£ the institution pf Super- 
visorship requires that the subject should be dealt in a separate 
chapter. 



CHAPTER H 


TOE OPERATION OF THE PLAN OF SUPERVISORSHIP 

The plan of Supervisorship was chalked out during the 
administration of Veielst, but the operation of the plan began 
during the rule of Cartier. A detailed discussion on the exe¬ 
cution of the plan cannot be carried on without a short account 
of the plan to which full justice has been done by other authors.* 

The appointment of English Supervisors in the Diwant 
portion of Bengal was due to the following considerations:- 

First, the good results obtained in the revenue administra* 
tion of the Ceded Lands under the supervision of the English 
Officers and the chaotic condition that prevailed in the Diwant 
portion of Bengal served as an eyeH>pener to the authorities 
of the Company. They felt that what good results had been 
achieved in the Ceded Lands under the English supervision 
might be obtained in the Diwani portion of Bengal if ithey were 
placed under the English Supervisors.^ 

Secondly, the authorities were aware of the abuses in the 
revenue administration of the Diwani portion of Bengal, but 
the eradication of the abuses could not be done without a 
local investigation. The Supervison were expected to carry on 
this local investigation through their researches in the districts. 

Thirdly, the Company needed at that time trained officers 
with perfect knowledge of the laws and customs of the people 
to fill up the highest offices in the Government. The Super¬ 
visors who would acquire such knowledge from their appoint- 
metits in the country-side were expected to be the persons to fill 
up those posts. 

Having considered the letters and minutes submitted by 
Messrs. Verelst and Cartier, in which they pointed out the sad 
contrast between the fiourishir^ condition of the Ceded Lends 
under the management of the *£ng^sh Gentleman^ (i,e. Eng¬ 
lish Officers) and the deteriorating condition of the Diwani 

* OuitMTif, N, Kuh ia Xadh, Chaptw XXt (2) BaMiji 
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portion ol Bengal under Indian Officers, the Select Coxninittee 

adopted the following resolution o(tt 16 August, 1769 

__ * 

"That in every province or district a Gentleman in the 
service be appointed with or without assistants in proportion f 
to the extent of the District whose office and Department is to 
(be) subordinate to the Resident of the Darbar, and managed 
as is expressly set forth and defined in the following letter of 
instruction** which the President has prepared and submitted 
to our consideration with such additions as may occasionally be 
deemed necessary for the Resident at the Durbar.’’^ 

The President and the Council at a Secret consultation* 
considered the resolution of the Select Committee and 
decided upon the adoption of the plan. Accordingly they 
appointed several gentlemen Supervisors of the Bengal d^tricts. 
This was intimated to Mr. Becher. Mr. Becher now informed 
the Council that though he would exert his utmost endeavour 
for the success of the plan, he thought that the plan could not 
be carried into execution at that part of the year without risk 
to the year’s collection of revenue. He, therefore, requested 
the Council to postpone the execution of the plan for the time 
being. He, also, sought permission* of the Council to take 
his seat in the Council's meeting in Calcutta so that he might 
fully explain his sentiments on the jMroposed plan. 

After Becher’s arrival in Calcutta he wrote a letter to the 
Select Committee (of which he was a member) on the 10th 
October, 1769® wherein he again pleaded for delaying th^ 
execution of the plan till the close of the toancial year at least 
in those districts where Amils had been employed in collecting 
revenues. He adduced the following reasons against the Super<> 
visors’ taking chaige of their respective districts before the reaU* 
sation of the year’s collt^tions 
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Flyst, tlie dup^rvison were instructed to make enquiries 
into every branch of revenue, but this was impossible for them 
to do, unless records and accounts of colleciions were laid before 
them and the persons employed in the collection of revenues 
were personnally present to explain the records and accounts. 
This could not be done by the Collectors of revenue without 
neglecting their duties at a time when the collection of revenues 
was expected to be heavy. 

Secondly, the arrival of the Supervisors in the districts 
would create a division of power between them and the collec¬ 
tors of revenue and this would give the latter a plea for evad¬ 
ing their payments on the ground that under the new arrange¬ 
ment they would not have sufficient authority to compel the 
ryots to pay their rents. 

Thirdly, the old Collectors of revenue would withhold 
every necessary information from the Supervisors and hence 
proper men must be selected to fill the posts of Collectors of 
revenue in the ensuing year. Besides, % giving promise of 
reward and honour to these new men they should be encour¬ 
aged to supply the necessary information to the Supervisors in 
course of their enquiry. 

Fourthly, many places of importance had not been placed 
under the charge of a Supervisor in the original delimitation 
of the districts by the Select Committee. A fresh and proper 
delimitation of all the districts would therefore be necessary 
before the Supervisors proceeded to the duties so that no part 
of Bengal might remain outside the jurisdiction of a Supervisor. 

Fifthly, the goodwill and cooperation of the Nawab and 
Muhammad Riza Rhan would be of immense help in the suc¬ 
cessful working of this plan. So, both of them should be con¬ 
vinced of the usefulness of the plan before it was put into 
execution. 

But Becher was not against sending those Supervisors who 
were appointed "for the farmed districts to their respective 
stations before th6 dose of the season.’ Supervisors appointed 
for Pumia. Rajshahi and Nadia mig^t, in his opinion, proceed 
to flKjir stations "after having been a certain time at the D^bar, 
sutHdent to be furnished irith every necessary information* they 
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€oM obtaiti from tfa« Hesldent aod the jMtinisten. Be also 
recommended that other tuperrisors should also imain tvith 
him at least h>r six weeks befoxe they proceeded to their res^ 
pective districts and it would be his duty to £umish them with 
such tnloimation as was likely to be of some use to them in the 
diKhaige of their duties.* 

The Ckiuncil, at its Secret Consultation held on the 26th 
October, 1769, accepted the view of Mr. Becher and directed 
the Supervisors selected for Pumia, Nadia, Rajshahi and 
Kajmahal to proceed to Murshidabad to receive their instruc¬ 
tions frcnn the Resident. The others were to remain at the 
posts they then occupied till the end of February, 1770. 

In the meantime Mr. Becher 'proposed a judicious selec¬ 
tion of such districts as should be annexed together and put 
under the management of the different Supervisors.*'^ The 
Select Committee approved of this delimitation of Bengal dis¬ 
tricts as drawn up by Mr. Becher and sent to him a lut of the 
Supervisors with the names of the district or districts which 
ea^ Supervisor was to have under his charge leather with 
the amount of the annual gross revenue he was to collect.* 
This was the final arrangement made by the Select Committee 
regarding the appointment of Supervisors. The final arrange¬ 
ment did not materially differ from the original arrangement 
made by the Council on the 4th September, 1769. 

It was resolved that the Supervisors should be freed from 
the Collection of Revenue for some time so that they might 
carry on their researches which they were directed to make in 
the letter of Instructions. ‘But in order to give their authority 
Us necessary weight and to prevent the Amils or Zamindars 
from counteracting their measures,* they w«e entrusted with 
a *controllir^ though not an immediate, active power over the 
collections.' In other words, the officers in charge coUeetkm 
such as dmils smd Zammiatf were to consult with, and 'report 
all transactions to, the Supervisors^ and in case of any 'diie- 
rence between the Supervison and Officers in charge of colhlpf 
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tiims> ths of^ion of the fonaer shoxUd prevail unto ihtf rece> 
ived htsti the Resident at the tkirbar *the orders of the Idinktry 
on the occa8ioQ\* 

Mr.i Becher expected that the people of the districts which 
would be placed under the supervisors would be much benefit- 
ted. To make known to the public the ‘humane intention' of 
the Company in appointing the Supervisors, Mr. Becher made 
the following proclamation ‘in every village’ 

“To* all whom it may concern. 

“The English Sardars taking into consideration the 
present state of these provinces whose welfare they have 
much at heart, are come to a resolution to send into 
the different districts English gentlemen wh(»e business 
it will be to give the strictest attention to the case and comfort 
of the inhabitants—to prevent oppression under every denomi¬ 
nation—to give due encouragement to the Ryotts and prevent 
anything more being exacted from Ryotts either by Zamindars 
or Talook (dar) or Aumill or any one employed in the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue than what is justly due—to see that justice 
is strictly administered—property secured—dispute decided as 
much as possible by arbitration—fines in criminal cases put 
under restraint—trade rendered as free as possible—that the 
cultivator and manufacturer may be encouraged in their labours 
—the districts flourish—the Government receive its just revenue 
—the Zammdars etc. be supported in their due rights and not 
suffered to exceed them—in short the Honourable Governor and 
Council mean by these appointments to secure the just dues 
of Government to relieve the inhabitants from any degree of 
oppression to grant them the necessary encouragement for their 
labours—to promote their ease and comfort and the general 
good of these provinces. 

“The Gentlemen la the different districts will be ever ready 
jointly with the officers of the Government to contribute to 
carry into execution the humane plan formed by die Governoif 
and Council for the relief, ease and comfort of these provinces/'^ 
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The Stjperviion took chai^ of their respective distticta* 
in the month of March, 1770, when the horrors ^ famine raged 
in full swing. The Amils and the officers of Zemindars, heed* 
less of the miseries of the people, were pressing hard upon ihej 
ryots to pay off their dues so that they might make good the 
engagements entered into with the government befme the dose 
of the financial year. As a result of this pressure the ryots were 
totally ruined. Had the revenue-collectors confined their 
activities to the mere collection of revenues there would have 
been no harm. But they exacted sums from the ryots tmder 
various pretences exclusive of the demands for rents. One 
instance of the way in which revenue was collected in Bishnupur 
will illustrate to what extent corruption crept into the collec* 
tion of revenue in that part of Bengal. It was the usual prac* 
tice in Bishnupur to pay |>addy for rents. But due to the 
failure of paddy the collectors forced them to pay three rupees 
for each measure whereas the price in former years had been 
only one rupee per measure.^^ Owing to such oppressions 
committed by the tax-collectors the ryots had been deserting 
their homesteads since the month of March. On the 28th May, 
1770, Mr. Charles Stuart, Supervisor of Birbhum, informed Mr. 
Becher, “It is evident, Sir, that it is not the severity of the 
season alone that has reduced this province to its present miser¬ 
able state, had not the ryots been a prey, from the Zamiftdars 
down to his lowest dependent many families might have out¬ 
lived the calamity.”*^ 

Loud protests were raised against such oppression of the 
ryots by the Amils especially by those of Birbhum and Kang|>ur. 
Mr. Charles Stuart, Supervisor of Bixbhum, suggested^* that 
taqavi loans should be given to the ryots and that they should 


*Mr. Aiexndw, the Siipemsor (Chief) a« japtth a 

to the Select Onnminiec lor the appctMcnent of Superviaore m eotoe of tfa« dfeukte 
of Bthar. Ihe Selea i Sgo nst i wriid Mesita. Lo9< PWlisier, Haloe and 

Golding for die P6tts bf SupetviMo. Tha ONttwfl at Fort WiBtaia ia iti Seovat 
Gonaikadoo held on ffie 2 m Auguit, 1776 approved of the af yoi n t m ewa tooutt* 
bf die Select Goomittae and raiiad tno mnnbM of Supotviaota fnaki four 
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bft fiKcmpiod frank further payments during the season. Mr. 
lecher agreed avith the Supervisor about the necessity of the 
ryds being iseiieved from further collection with this reservation 
that as a part of the revenue of Birbhum arose from crops of 
cptton gathered in April the Supervisor should see that what 
the ryo0s could pay from that crop were recovered.^* 

At the beginning of the year 1770-1771 Mr. Becher and 
Muhammad Riza Khan apprehended a much more reduction 
of revenues that year than before. They became alarmed lest 
sufficient revenues should not be collected to meet the heavy 
amounts absolutely necessary for the payment of the Company's 
troops.^ They apprehended that interference of some Super¬ 
visors in the work of revenue-collectors might reduce the 
revenues of the ensuing year. Consequently Mr. Becher 
wrote^® to Mr. Charles Stuart and Mr. John Grose, who were 
very loud in their protests against the oppression of the Ryots 
by the revenue-collectors and Zammdars last year, not to 
interfere in the collection of the revenue and to take no measure 
in the course of their enquiries that might possibly effect the 
revenues of the year. 

During the settlement for the Bengali year 1177 correspond¬ 
ing to 1770/1771 A.D. troubles arose over the authority of the 
supervisors to interfere in the colleciion of levenue. In spite 
of the fact that a severe famine prevailed m the latter part of 
the previous year, Riza Khan had collected as much of the 
revenue for the Bengali year 1176 as possible. In the beginning 
of the next year (Bengali year 1177) when the terms of settle¬ 
ment were about to be settled with the farmers and Zammdars, 
the latter declined to offer terms and some of them even refused 
to come to Murshidabad on the plea that their authority in the 
country had been undermined by the appointment of super¬ 
visors.^^ Muhammad Riza Khan assured them that the super* 
visors would not interfere In matters of revenue and if any 
the supervisors interfered in their business, strict measures 
wpuld be taken by the Government. But not satisfied with 
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the atsunuiee gi¥ea hy Muhaaimad Riot Khan, the ttmiMm 
and farmen individually tubmitted a fptv^ptMal and 

required Mr« Becher and Muhammad Riea Khan to sign it. 
In that propo$al it was itipulated that the Zammdtsfs at^d Amik 
would accept the terms of the b€tn4ro4m$t for the year 1177 
on condition that they should possess full authority in revenue 
matters. Should a supervisor or any other person interfere in 
revenue matters or molest the gomasthas of the Zammde,r$ and 
Amils, the latter should report the matter to Mr. Becher or 
Muhammad Riza Kihan to have their grievances promptly 
redressed. But if this was not done, they should not be held 
responsible for balances.^^ This attitude of the Zammdoas 
and Amils was reported to the Select Committee by Mr. Becher. 
He pointed out that it was due to the interference of the super¬ 
visors that the outstanding balances were so large during the 
year 1769^70. Another reaison advanced by the Amils and 
Zamindars was that their credit with the shroffs had been under¬ 
mined. It was the prevalent custom at that time with the 
Amils and Zamindars to borrow money at the close of each 
season to enable them to pay their mal^szare. The repayment 
of the loan was usually made from the first collections of the 
new year. After the appointment of the supervisors and their 
interference in the matters of revenue the shroffs became appre¬ 
hensive that the Amils would not be able to collect sufficient 
revenues to enable them to repay the loans.^^ 

It will not b6 irrelevant to point out in this connection 
that Mr. Becher recommended in his letter to the Select Com* 
mittee of 50 March 1770 that the band^bast should be made 
by the Supervisors in several districts. At that time he did 
not foresee that the drought would continue till the latter end 
of May« not did he tealise that the Zamindars and tbe Amils 
would rite in a body against the interference of the tupervison 
in matters of revenue-collecdon. He informed the Goundl 
that these dtcumstaaces had led him to revise his opininn. He 
suggested two mediods for conduoting the business pi tevenue- 
coBectlon. One was to withdraw the controlling power of the 
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^(U 2 >emm asd die other wa$ to vest diem with 'active powet'* 
He th^sixed tha| the Select Committee should adopt the iomiei 
methody for to entrust the Sujwrvisors with the ccmtroUitig 
power to incur loss of revenue. They could not be invested 
with any 'active power' because of their inexperience in such 
matters. But althoug'h he disapproved of the Supervisors’ being 
entrusted with the active power, he wished that the experiment 
might 'be tri«i in those districts which were under the charge 
<rf Supervisors like Messrs. Graham (Hugli), Vansittart 
(Dinajpur), Stuart (Birbhum) and Ducarell (Pumia) who had 
already gained considerable experience in affairs of revenue 
collection, 'with instructions to pay proper regard to the orders 
of Mahomed Reza Cawn.’®® 

The Select Committee determined to carry out the scheme 
at all costs. It felt that the Amtls who had, hitherto, been left 
free to do what they liked, were chafing under the restraint put 
upon them. The Committee pointed out,^* "If the Super* 
vison have exerted an authority to cmnpel the Ryots to pay 
more than their band-o^hust and by su^ acts disturbed the 
cause of business their complaints are well founded and ought 
to be redressed, but if the Supervisors have followed the letter 
of their instructions and defended the Ryot against the CoUec> 
tor in his just rights referring the matter to your ultimate deci¬ 
sion we discern nothing in such a conduct which ought to create 
discontent in the collectors or can be supposed to interrupt the 
business of the revenues." The Select Committee refused to 
withdraw the controlling power of the Supervisors.*^ The 
refusal of the Select Committee put an ‘effectual stop to any 
settlement being made at Murshidabad as the Zanundats and 
AmiU refused to enter into any settlement unless they were 
assured that the Supervisors would not interfere with the collec¬ 
tion of revenue. Mr. Becher in his letter to the Select Com¬ 
mittee of IS June, 1770®* pleaded again for the withdrawal of 
t|ie controlling power of the Supervises in every district except 
in Dacca, Dinajpur, Hugli mid Birbhum, *As to Pumea* 
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lie wrote, *Mr. BiicareU bdng the person who with Muhahhnied 
AUy Cawn (Arm{) made the agreement with the pteient lanna»t 
these farmers have a perfect conBdeace in him and af^ear well 
satisfied with their Aumil who hears a good character'. } 

So long the Select Committee refused** to accede to the 
proposal of Mr. Becher on the ground that the withdrawal of 
the controlling power from the Supervisors without 'the most 
conclusive argument*••might reflect on the firmness of Gov¬ 
ernment.' Moreover, the Select Committee suspected the eids' 
tenoe of an association of Amtls, Farmers and Zamindars against 
the Government. The withdrawal of the controlling power 
from the Supervisors might encourage the association, *if an 
association really existed, with fresh courage and insolence'. 
But Mr. Becher advanced 'so many serious objections' against 
the continuance of the controlling power in the Supervisors that 
the Select Committee was induced to withdraw it. The dele¬ 
gation of ac ive power to some of the Supervisors as recommen¬ 
ded by Mr. Becher was approved of by the Select Committee, 
for ‘thereby the danger that might be apprehended from a 
sudden and general introduction of so new a system (i.e. appoint¬ 
ment of Supervisors with active power) (would) be avoided 
and experience acquired without risk’.®'* The Select Committee 
considered the subject so important and urgent that they did 
not submit the resolution to the Council for their approval 
lest a long and futile discussion on the subject in the Council 
might delay the issue of orders®* 

But the main motive behind it was, it seems, the fear of the 
Select Committee that their decision would not be approved 
by the Council, for the Select Committee and the Coundl had 
entered into a great wrangle which will be discussed in the next 
chapter. 

After the proposal of Mr. Becher hsid been sanctioned by 
the Select Cdmmitiee, he and Kiza Khan entered Into an 
agreement with the Amiis and Zamindars 'for the punctual; 
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payment of MtUpfiawy* and promised them that they ahmild 
have sole authority in the management oi the revenue collect 
tion. Accordingly Charles Stuart'*s controlling authority over 
the revenue collection in Bishnupur and Patcheet districts was 
ivithdrawn and he was allowed to retain his controlling autho* 
rity only in the district of Birbhum.^^ Xhe Supervisors of 
Nadia, Jessore, Rajshahi and Rangpur were similarily divested 
of their controlling power.^’’' 

In the meantime the Council got the better of the Select 
Committee in the conflict to which reference have already been 
made. In spite of the protest of the Select Committee, the 
Council appointed two controlling Goundis of revenue, one 
at Murshidabad and the other at Patna. Mr. Becher, who was 
also a member of the Select Committee, was appointed Chief of 
the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad and the 
other members of this Controlling Council were Messrs. Law- 
rell, Graham, former Supervisor of Hugh, and Reed, a member 
of the Council at Fort William. The Controlling Council at 
Murshidabad held its first meeting on 27 September, 1770. A 
letter was addressed to the Controlling Council of Revenue 
at Murshidabad by the Council on 11 September, 1770, inti¬ 
mating that the latter was willing not only to restore to the 
Supervisors their original controlling authority over the collec¬ 
tion of revenue but also to invest them with additional powers, 
if necessary.*® Thus encouraged by the Council at Fort William, 
the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad in its 
consultation on 1 October 1770, decided to restore the original 
power to these Supervisors who had been divested of it by 
Mr. Becher. Muhammad Riza Khan on whose represen¬ 
tations Mr. Becher had curtailed the controlling power of the 
Supervisee’s, now finding that Becher’s power was waning 
yoined bands with the Controlling Council of Revenue at 
MurshidalMid and acquiesced in the decision of the Council. 

Muhammad Riza Khan was asked by the Council to pre¬ 
pare parwanahs informing the 2^antindofS and the AtMts of 
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llie diitrictf where Hie supervisors' eontroUiiig power hod been 
wiHidntwn*» Out they should obey the orders o4 thdr Super- 
visors 'in regard fo Gollectiug the revenues and managing the 
business of the district*. The parwanahs were accoedii^y 
issued.*^. Th^ Council further sought his opinion as to how 
far the restoration of this power to the supervisors mig^t 'affect 
the engagement already entered into (in) those districts' where 
the controlling power of the supervisors had been withdrawn. 
He informed the Controlling Council of Revenue that where 
the Amils and Zamindars had jointly become responsible for 
the revenue, the conducting of the business thro* Zamindars 
alone might sufficiently answer the purpose of securing the 
year’s collections provided the Zamindars did not urge the 
Amilf continuation in office as a plea for adhering to their 
engagements. That in those districts where Amils alone had 
executed the agreement it might <be advisable to continue them 
if they would consent to act under the authority now confirmed 
to the Supervisors, but if they were not satisfied to act on that 
basis they should be made to adjust their accounts for the 
months in which they had chaige of the business and be with¬ 
drawn.*^ 

From the opinion of Muhammad Riza Khan it appears 
that the restoration of the controlling power to the supervisors 
should be followed by the withdrawal of the Amils, if the 
council did not want to prejudice the collections of the year. 
But the withdrawal of the Amils for the remainder of the year 
depended on the nature of the settlement made by the Amils 
and Zamindars in the different districtSv Hence the Council, 
in a dicular letter, dated the 1st October, 1770** conveying to 
the Supervisors the news of confirmation of their controUing 
power, directed the supervisors of Nadia* Jcssore, Rajshahi, 
Rangpur, Rajmafaal and l^adieet to mfonn the Council *fii|ly 
ta the nature of the settlement made by the AmUs and 
ZaminAws/ 
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'When the GontxoUing Cotiiidl of Revenue restored tS^e 
fii^wrvisors to thdr former pcvwer, Mr. Becher who was then 
ar Balasoie; arrived at Munbidabad and presided over the 
ddBieraticms of the CkmtrolUng CSoundl of Revenue fen: the 
first time on 15 November, 1770. In the next meeting of the 
CkmtioUing Coimdl of Revenue (19th Nov., 1770) he put up 
a very important minute wherein he disclosed that after *the 
iBost mature consideration and at the earnest representation 
of Riza Khan* he had ‘adopted the measure of restraining 
the power of English supervisors in several of the districts'. 
He had done so from the conviction that the restraining of the 
controlling power of the supervisors during the period of 
heavy collecticms (i.e. September to February) would facilitate 
the task, of collecting the revenues of the year. In his opinion 
'dianges and innovations in the mode of collecting, demanding 
accounts and papers, and endeavouring to detect frauds and 
impositions, should be undertaken between the months of 
March and August, when the collections (were) trifling.’ But 
as the measures for the restoration of the controlling power of 
the supervisors had been adopted, he did not like to revoke 
those measuies, but he only hoped that such orders should be 
issued as might tend to prevent the evil consequences thereof 
and secure the year’s revenue.^ 

In reply to Mr. Becher’s minute, Messrs. Reed, Lawrell 
and Gral:^ argued in their minute delivered on 20 Nov¬ 
ember, 1770** that the controlling power had been restored 
to the supervisors in obedience to the orden received from the 
Council and also because it appeared ’both proper and expedi¬ 
ent* to the Controlling Council of Revenue. Moreover, the 
restoration of the Controlling power to the Supervisors would 
Mcessitate the recall of the AumiU and as this would decrease 
enmtnous charges and minimise chances of embezdement the 
result would be chat the collections of the year would rather 
exceed than £ril short of what mlg^t have accrued had the 
controUing power not been restored. Aher the lestoratiofi of 
the controlling power to the Supervisors, the members of the 
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Controlling Council of Revenue felt that the Amils of different 
districts should be withdrawn, as their services were unprofit¬ 
able lo the Company.*® Muhammad Riza Khan also acquiesced 
in the opinion of the Controlling Council of Revenue. Why 
did Muhammad Riza Khan feel it necessary that the restoration 
of the controlling power to the Supervisors should be followed 
by the withdrawal of the Amils from tlie districts ? Muhammad 
Riza Khan himself gave out his reasons for favouring such a 
course. He informed the President that if the Amils were not 
withdrawn, they would make the restoration of the controlling 
power to the Supervisors ‘a plea lo screen themselves from 
cvciy imputation of misconduct.’ He added that if the Amils 
were to be continued in their ser\'ices, the Zamindars and 
fainiers from wliom the revenues were to be realised ‘would 
in consequence of a divided authority endea\our to evade their 
payments’. In view of the sentiments expressed by the 
members of the Controlling Council of Revenue and Muham¬ 
mad Riza Khan, Mr. Becher agreed to recall the Amils. 
Parwnnahs were accordingly issued on the 13th December, 1770 
recalling the Amils from the different districts.*’ 

The Council at Fort William approved of the decision of 
the Controlling Council of Revenue and empowered it to 
recall the Amils from the tliffercnt districts and to discontinue 
the a}}pointments of them in future. But the Amils were not 
to be recalled from Hugli and those other places where the 
European nations had established factories, ‘as the Council 
desired to preserve the appealances of the Nawab’s Government 
wherever it might have any connection with the other European 
Powers'.** 

On the restoration of the controlling power to the Super¬ 
visor the Controlling Council of Revenue became apprehensive 
■of the interference of the Supervisors in matters of revenue- 
collections of the year. Messrs. Reed, Lawrell and Graham 
in their minute of 20 November, 1770, wrote, “The current 
revenue is the object which should command our immediate 
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attention.”®® The Controlling Council of Revenue, therefore, 
recommended to the Supervisors to avoid calling out of the 
Moffussul any of the persons immediately employed in the 
business of the collections, for the purpose of explaining any 
accounts until the period of the Iteavy collections was over. 
The Supervisors were advised to employ ihe time thus spared 
from the business of the collections ‘in examining such accounts 
as might be furnislied from the Sadder Cutcherries' 

'I'he Directors expressed their satisfaction at the withdrawal 
of the Ainils from the business of revenue collection But 
at the same time ‘to guard against any ill effect’ which might 
ensue from the Supervisors’ ‘acquiiing an undue influence in 
their respective districts', the Directors felt it necessary to lay 
down the following rules 

First, no Supervisor should have charge of any particular 
district for more than two successive years and during his con¬ 
tinuance in such station he should not, 'directly or indirectly, 
(be) engaged or interested in carrying on any trade in the 
districts committed to his care’. 

Secondly, if any Supervisor, wlro has faithfully discharged 
his duty during his term of office, be inclined to serve in the 
like cajjaciiy for a longer term, he may be placed in charge 
of another district where it will not be possible for him to 
exercise, to his own advantage, the influence which he might 
have acquired in his former district.^® 

But it was too late. The mischief had already been com¬ 
mitted before the Court of Directors thought it necessary to 
frame the aforementioned safeguards against the misuse of 
powers by the Supervisors. 

The Council, on the recommendation of Mr. Becher,*® had 
committed a great blunder by not restraining ‘the Supervisors 
from the general benefit of trade, so long as it (did) not rise 

** Ibid.^ Vol. I, p. 25-12, 20 November, i770, Minute delivered in by Messrs. 
Reed, Lawtell and Graham. 

* Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 21S-214, 20 November, 1770, Circular letter to die Super* 
visors of Nadia, Raj^ahi, Rangpur etc. 

“ From Gwrt, 25 March, 1772, para 46. 

^Jbid., paras. 44 & 45. 

*Mr. Becher^s letter to the Select Committee, 10 Oct,, 1769 (quoted 
Utmii^er in his “Introduction to the Fifth Report”, p. CXCIIT^. 
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to the one (i.e. monopoly) or counteract the other 
(i.e. commerce) I'he Supervisors look advantage of 
this leniency shown to them by the Council by trying to 
monopolize and control the trade of their respective districts. 
Warren Hastings, the next Governor, was told that the trade in 
every district was 'engrossed by the Supervisors, but more 
especially in rice and other necessaries of life.’*® The Committee 
of Revenue at their consultation of the Hth May, 1772 resolved 
that the Supervisors were to be known thence forward as Col¬ 
lectors. By this change of title the Committee of Revenue 
perhaps desired to restrict the authority of the Supervisors to 
the ciicLimscribed field of revenue-collection only.*® 

At last the Court of Directors signified their dissatisfaction 
at the conduct of the Supervisors. They wrote, "As the sending 
our Junior Servants into the Province as Supervisors has not 
been attended with the wished for success but has enabled them 
to monopolize the whole trade of the country, we, therefore, 
direct that they be withdrawn as soon as possible and we leave 
It to you to substitute some other plan for making yourselves 
acquainted with the exact value of every district and for giving 
relief to the inhabitants.’’*'^ 

The failure of the Plan of Supervisorship may be ascribed 
to the following reasons 

First, the Supervisors, most of whom had more than three 
or four years’ administrative experience in other fields, lacked 
in sufficient special training for the work entrusted to them. 

Secondly, only sixteen Sup>ervisors, including the Resident 
at Murshidabad who was in charge of- a few districts near 
Murshidabad and the Chief at Patna, were appointed for 
Bengal and Bihar. The number of Supeivisors was inadequate 
for two such big provinces. The result was that two or three 
big districts were put under the cliarge of a single Supervisor. 

^Resolution of tl»e Council, 15 Dec., 1769 (quoted by M. E. Mondeton 
Jones in ‘Warren Hastings in Bengal’ p, 89. 

^ Hastings* letter to Mr* Colebrook, Chairman of the Court of DireccorSf 
26 Match, 1772, para 3, quoted by M. E. Monckton Jones in ‘Warren Hastings 
in Bengal’, p. 149. 

■“Jones M. Warren Hastings in Bengal, p. 274, Resolution No. 6. 

“Letter from Court, 7 April, 1773, para 45. quoted by Monckton Jones in 
*Warten Hastings in Bengal’, p. 145. 
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Mr. Charles Stuart was put in charge of Bishnupur, Birbhum 
and Pacheet. The Chief of Dacca (i.e. Supervisor of Dacca) 
in addition to his duties in the local factory was entrusted with 
the work, of Supervisor for Dacca and Sylhet. The Dacca 
district was at that time bigger than the present Dacca Division. 
No useful work could be expected from such over-burdened 
Officers. The result to quote Mr. William Hunter was "that 
they did less than they might have done".'*® 

lliirdly, the /Mmindars, Farmers and Amils who were 
actually engaged in the collection of revenue did not look with 
favour upon tlic apj>ointmcnt of Supervisors who were expected 
to unravel the intricacies of revenue administration. The 
whole host of revenue collectors wanted to keep the intricacies 
of levcnue administration secret in their own interest from 
the English Supervisors. Tliey tried their level best to foil 
the attempts of the Supervisors to carry out their work suc¬ 
cessfully. When the Supervisors began their work, the 
Zamindars, Farmers and Amiis in a body refused to enter into 
settlement with the Government until the controlling power 
of the Supervisors was withdrawn and they became successful 
for a time. 

Fourthly, the Supervisors were practically uncontrolled. 
The Resident at the Darbar under whom the Supervisors were 
placed, was himself the Supervisor of several districts near 
Murshidabad. He could scarcely spare time to supervise and 
chock the work ol other Supervisors placed under him. 

Fifthly, the conflict between the Select Committee and the 
•Counul rendered the supreme authorities of the revenue admi¬ 
nistration loo weak to exercise any eflective control over the 
Supervisors. 

Sixthly, the close connections which the Supervisors had 
with the members of the Council and tlie Directors, rendered 
them free from the fear of punishment by the supieme or inter¬ 
mediate revenue authorities.^® 

Seventhly, each Supervisor received a monthly allowance 
of Rs. 1000 from the date of his first appointment to 

* Hunter, W. Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 264. 

•Letter from Warren Hasting to (^l^tooke, 26 March, 1772, (Quoted by 
Jdonckton Jones in ‘Warren Hastings in Bengal', p. 149). 
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31 March, 1771. But from 1 April, 1771 this allowance was. 
reduced to Rs. 1800 per annum (i.e. Rs. 150 per month)'*® 
That this sum was very small is evident from the following 
extract of a letter addressed by Mr. Grose, Supervisor of 
Rangpur, to the Controlling Council of Revenue at 
Murshidabad 

“I have constantly em[)loyed two Portuguese writers since 
my arrival here, whose sole business has been in the accounts, 
of the Revenues. The monthly allowance intended for me, will 
just pay their salaries, excliishe ot my other seiwanls’ wages, 
who are not a little numerous botli on account of my station 
and situation. 

“The gieat distance 1 am from Calcutta, from whence only 
1 can be sujjplied with the niateiial aitides in the llouselcccp 
ing way, renders the value of iliose things near 200 per cent 
dearer here than at that place. * * * 

These, Gentlemen, are real hardships, and which, I should 
imagine, did not fall under the notice of the Hon’ble Board,, 
at the time of reducing our allowances* * *5i”. 

Lastly, the plan of Supen'isorship was put into execution 
at a time when the famine was raging furiously. It was just 
like launching a ship in a raging sea. It would have been 
difficult even for men of greater calibre than the supervisors to 
show any real worth during the whole period of famine and 
its after effects. 


"Sc. Prog., Vol. 7. p. 160, 18 March, 1771. 

“ C.C.R.M., Vol. V, pp. 86^7, 22 April. 1771, Letter from J. Groae to th» 
Controlling Council of Revenue, 13 April, 1771. 



CHAPTER III 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE SELECT 
COMMITl'EE AND THE COUNCIL 

The Court of Directors by their letter of 1 June 1764, 
infonnetl ihc Bengal Council that Lord Clive had been 
appointed Goeernor of Foit William lor the second time. A 
Select Committee consisting ol Lord Clive, Sumner, Carnac, 
Verelst and Sykes was also instituted to assist Clive. It was 
invested with extraordinary powers and was authorised to 
adopt whatever means it lliought piopei- to restore }reace and 
tranquillity in the Subah ol Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (Midiui- 
pur). It would cease to function with tlie restoration of tire 
sameb 

The institution of the Select Committee aroused the 
resentment of the Council which ^vas reduced to a powerless 
body by reason of extraordinary powers with which the Com¬ 
mittee was invested. The resentment which had been simmer¬ 
ing so long, flared up in 1766. In order to carry out the reforms 
which Lord Clive had undertaken, he required some able and 
honest members for the Council. But in Bengal lire civil 
servants of the Company including the members of the Council 
had so much been corrupted by greed and rapacity tlrat he 
could not find suitable persons to fill in the four vacancies in 
the Council from those who were next in succession. Clive, 
therefore, filled in the vacancies by bringing from Madras- 
four civilians, namely, Messrs. Russell, Floyer, Aldersay and 

*The Court of Directors in their de^tdi of 1 June, 1764, vested the Select 
Gunmittee with the following powers : 

*****We hereby do give full powers to pursue whatever means they (Seiea 
Committee) shall judge most proper to attain those desirable ends (i.e. restoration 
of peace and tranquillity in tlie Subah of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa). But, how¬ 
ever, in all cases wh^ it can be done ronvenicntly, the <Ilouncil at large is 
to be consulted by the said Committee, thougli the power of determining 
is to be in that Committee alone. We further direct that as soon 
as peace and tranquillity are restored and re-established in the Suhahship of Bengal^ 

the Mid extra-ordinary powers are immediately to cease and the said Com¬ 
mittee be dissolved.** 
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Kelsall. They ‘were seniors to any on the list of covenanted 
servants (in Bengal) below the rank of Council’.i* 

This action of Lord Clive and the Select Committee in 
filling the vacancies in the Council by bringing civilians from 
Madras caused a great discontent which easily fermented into 
•disaffection among many civil serv'ants in Bengal. These dis¬ 
gruntled officers sent a mcmoiial to the Court of Directors pro¬ 
testing against the disgrace they had suffered by the action of 
Lord Clive and the Select Committee and formed an association 
of which the Secretary to the Council was an active member. 
This was considered as an act of insubordination by the Select 
Committee. The Secretary to the Council was dismissed from 
office and suspended from the service of the Company.^b The 
punishment was sufficient to crush the agitation against the 
Select CJommittee. But the resentment of the Council against 
the Select Committee remained dormant till it flared up again 
in 1770. 

Lord Clive left the shores of India after having restored 
peace and tranquillity in the country, but the Court of 
Directors did not think it necessary to dissolve the Select Com¬ 
mittee. On the other hand they extended the life of the Select 
Committee and invested it with extensive power.* 


'a To Palk, 5 Nov., 1765, quoted in Early administrative system etc. by 
Banerji, D. N., p. 204. 

* Banerji, D. N., Early administrative system etc. pp. 206-209. 

* Letter from Court, 12 January, 1768. 

Para 9 “We have experienced such great advantages from the establishment 
of a Select Committee that although the ends for which it was first instituted and 
happily obtained, by the establishment of peace, tranquillity and subordination, yet 
we find the naiture of those important charges which now fall under the manage¬ 
ment of our servants requires they should be conducted by a small number, and 
we therefore confirm the Select Committee ; and their department and powers are 
to be as follows :— 

Para 10: “Tliey are to conduct eveiything that relates to ihe Country 
government, either with respect to the Duanee or the Company’s political interests 
with the neighbouring powers, together with the military operations depending 
thereon, they ate to negotiate with the Soubah and the Countp^ powers, l^t to 
conclude no qeaty of Commerce or alliance without the aj^Hobation of the Counu 
at large. They are to superintend the eolleetion of revenues arising from the 

Duanee, but without the power of disbursing them, nor do revenues arising from 
the Company's other possessions (i.e. Calcutta, Ceded lands of Burdwan, Midnapur, 
•Chittagong and the Twenty-four Parganas) fall under their jurisdiction ; their 
general superintending power ceased widi the abuses diat gave rim to diat 
with whidi they were entrusted, and all other branches of the Company s affatrs 
Jail under the General Department^*** 
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On 30 June, 1769, the Court of Directors despatched to 
ihe President and Council at Fort William a very important 
letter containing a plan of revenue reform of an extensive 
character. Among other things they resolved to establish two 
Councils, one at Murshidabad and the other at Patna, for the 
management of Diwani revenues in Bengal and Bihar respec¬ 
tively.® For a speedy accomplishment of the plan, the Court 
of Directors thought it necessary to despatch the letter without 
delay and the ship Lapwing was chartered for the purpose. 
Messrs. Henry Vansittart, Luke Sciafton and Francis Forde 
were appointed Commissioners by the Court ol Directors to 
put into execution tlic plan of reform adumbrated in their 
letter of 30 June, 1709. The three Commissioners embarked 
from Spithead on board "the Aurora" on 30 September, 1769, 
but were never lieaid of since tlu'y had left the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Council at Fort William allowed six months to 
pass after they had received the letter. As the Commissioners 
did not arrive till then it was surmised that they must have 
met with some accident on their way from the C^lape to Calcutta. 

A confusion now arose as to whether the Select Committee 
or the Council should, in the absence of the Commissioners, 
carry out the orders of the Directors contained in their letter 
addressed to the President and Council on 30 June, 1769. Some 
of the members of the Council (i.e. those wlio were not the 
members of the Select Committee) were of opinion that it was 
'‘the intention of the Court of Directors to have the manage¬ 
ment of the Dewanec revenues under the direction of the 
Counul’ and they desired to deteimine ‘how far their authority 
in the management of the Company’s affairs and how far the 
authority of the Select Committee (might) extend.’ The 
Council decided to take up the matter for consideration on 
27 June, 1770.4 

On the 21st June, 1770, the Select Committee held its 
consultation on the subject and passed the following resolu¬ 
tions 

"1st. That the 9th and 10th paragraphs of the General 
Letter dated 12 January, 1768, do define the respective depart- 

•From Gjurt (per Lapwing), 30 June, 1769, para 15. 

'*Sc, Prog*, No. 1, Vol. 6, p. 20, 19 June, 1770. 
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mcnts of the Council and Committee with a precibion which? 
needs no elucidation and an accuracy which required no 
amendment. 

"lind. That in no subsequent letters arc the powers there 
delegated, revoked, abridged, or in any respect alieicd, either 
directly indirectly by the absoliiie cxpiession or any the 
most distant im]>lication. 

“Illid, That il any arguments are diawn in prejudice to 
tire Committee's j)Ower from the stile of tJjc Company’s leacr 
per I.apwing which addressed the Council on the sulqett of 
the revenue, such arguments ate hasty and inconclu-»i\e because 
it is usual with the Court of Dircctois to addicss the Committee 
tlirough the channel of the Board—cvidcntly v/ithout intention 
to weaken oi diminish any pait of the delegated j)Ow(!s o( the 
Committee, by so doing and leaving to the Council and Com- 
mittc‘e the part of separating what belongs to each. 

“IVth. Tliat this has hitherto been the construction of 
the Council themselves whose constant practice w'^as to transmit 
to the Committee extracts from their letters of all such matteis 
as they deemed cognisable by the Committee and consequently 
no new construction can consistently be put on the stile of 
Lapwing letter. 

“Vth. That the very existence of the Committee is aflecied 
by this motion of the Council, since the same mode of impli¬ 
cation by which they question our right of su|>erinlcndence 
over the revenue may be applied also to all political transactions 
over which we have equally an undoubted and constitutional 
authority. 

“VIth. That the reformation mentioned to be intended 
in the administration of the revenue does in fact respect neither 
the Committee nor Council but is apparently meant to be put 
in execution by the Commissioners who were then on their 
departure from England but that should the Commissioners, 
meet with an accident or the Directors not think fit to explain 
the instructions which the Commissioners Iiave received, it rests 
with the Select Committee alone to be the executors of those 
orders because their powers as stated in the 9ih and 10th para¬ 
graphs of the General Letter of 12th January, 1768, are nowhere 
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repealed because in the subsequent letter by Houghton the 
Select Ck)mmittee is oidered to aUisi the Commissioners with 
their advice if called on, (and) therefoie could not be supposed 
to have been annihilated by the orders of the Lapwing and 
lestored by the Houghton and also lor the reasons assigned in 
resolution the 2nd. 

“VJItli. That it is contiaiy to every rule, foim and pre¬ 
cedent to suppose that the Coiiit of Directois had they intended 
a ie\ision or abiidgement ol the powers ol the Committee 
woultl h.ne left their sentiments on so important and delicate 
a subject to be tollecud Iroin loose, unconnected hints, inter- 
sptised U]) and down theii letter, nor is it for the same reasons 
pio]j>cr or 1 'gular r\hen orders hare been in one jdacc clearly 
conrc)cd lo stiain ineannrgs in siipjjort oi an atlenrpt to destroy 
the Mitnc of such oidms 

“Vlllth. Tirat this C^omrnnice deem tliemscdres to all 
intents and purposes as legally and constitutionally riivested with 
powers giantcd in the 9th aird lOtIr paragraphs ot the lettei of 
12th Jannaiy, 1708 as they ever weie aird ihereloie not amen¬ 
able to the C.oiincil for the exercise ihcreol, nor iialile to he 
deprived tlieieol by any but the Commissioners vriren they 
arrive, or if they do not arrive, the Court of Directors wlro 
conferred the said powers. 

“IXth. That from a sense both of honour and duty and 
fiom a necessary regard lo the good order aird prosperity of the 
Company’s aitairs they cannot think of conceeding to the 
Council any jrart or share in those powers contained in the 
jraiagiaphs above mentioned and fully persuaded their receding 
therefrom cannot be vindicated to their employers, on the 
contrary would prove them to be unworthy of enjoying any 
public autnority without diminution notwithstanding any pro- 
•ccedings or resolutions of the Board to the contrary”®. 

These resolutions were practically the arguments ot the 
members of the Select Committee to prove that the levenue 
reform as suggested by the Court of Directors in their letter of 
the 30th June, 1769 (paras 15 8c 16) was meant not to be exe- 

* Sd Prog., Vol. 17, pp. 410 414, 21 June, 1770. 
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cuted by the Council, but by the Select Committee. Ou 
27 June, 1770, the Council met at a Secret Consultation. In 
the beginning the members of the Select Committee (Messrs. 
Cartier, Floyer and Russell), who were also members of the 
Council warned the other members of the Council not to- 
encroach upon tlie power of the Select Committee so clearly 
defined by the Court of Directors in their letter of 12 January, 
1768 (para 10).« Mr. Barwell, a member of the Council^ 
who took the leading part in the conflict, laid before the 
Council a minute in which he raised some issues for decision. 
He proposed to put those issues in the form of questions and 
requested the members of the Council and the Select Committee 
to express their sentiments on each question.’ The answers 
to these questions by Mr. Barwell and his colleagues of the 
Council were mainly their arguments to prove that the revenue 
reform mentioned by the Court of Directors in their letter of 
30 June, 1769, (i.e., the establishment of two Councils of 
Revenue at Murshidabad and at Patna) was to be put into 
execution by the Council. 

Mr. Barwell’s first question was as follows 

“How far is every individual as member of this Council 
responsible to his employers for the execution of orders giveti 
to the whole body (i.e.. Council) ? And how far may their 
employers deem them (i.e., members of the Council) respon¬ 
sible for acquiescing to an authority assumed by a part of that 
body (i.e., the Select Committee) of debating on of enforcing 
or not enforcing any such orders without their participation or 
concurrence."’ » 

On behalf of the Council it was answered that every mem¬ 
ber of the Council would be responsible to the Court of 
Directors for the execution of orders addressed to them (the 
Letter from the Court of Directors was addressed to the Presi¬ 
dent and Council at Fort William) and consequently they 
would be culpable for the non-execution of those orders. The 

• Sc. Prog., 27 June, 177a Nos. 1, 2, Vol. 6, pp. 6, pp. 21-22, 29-37, Cartier^ 
Floj'er^s & RusMdl’s minutes. 

'Ibid,, Secret Prog., 1770, June 27, No. A Vol. 6, pp. 41-42, BartwllV 
minute. 

•• Sc. IV»g.. Vol. 6, p. 47. 27 June, 1770. 
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members of the Council would be deemed blameworthy if they 
permitted the members of the Select Committee to put into 
execution the orders of the Court of Directors, as those orders 
were not sent to the Select Committee.** 

On 'behalf of the Select Committee it was replied that the 
members of the Council would not be held responsible for 
orders which had no reference to the subject of their depart¬ 
ment. The members of the Council would not be deemed 
blameworthy if they permitted the Select Committee to execute 
those orders as they really belonged to the sphere of the Select 
Committee as defined in the 9th and 10th paragraphs ot the 
Court of Directors’ letter of 12 Januaiy, 1768,® 

The opinion of tlte majority of the Count il on this 
question was that every member was responsible for the execu¬ 
tion of the orders communicated to the President and Council 
by the Court of Directors.®* 

Mr. Barwell’s second question ran as follows 
“Whetlier it is not a contradiction to suppose our Hon’ble 
Employers capable of issuing commands on matters of the 
greatest moment to themselves (i.e., Hon’ble Employers) to 
their President and Council in which their Select Committee 
is included when these commands are to be cxetuted by their 
Select Committee independent of their Council.”'»b 

On behalf of the Council it was answered that as the Court 
of Directors addressed the letter to the Council it was their 
intention that the orders contained in it should be executed 
by the Council. If the oiders given by the Court of Directors 
in their letter were to be executed by the Select Committee, they 
would, in that case, have addressed the letter to the Select 

Commiuee.^® 

The Select Committee's answer to this question was on 
the Une o£ their thiri resolution. The Court of Directors had. 
in the past, replied, ‘to the transactions of the (!«lect) Com- 


- •&. Pkog, vi e, PP. 4748, 27 Jmt, 1770, No.. 12. 13, 15, BmwUV 

••Sc. Prog., Vol. 6, pp. M-M;27 Jooo, 1770. 

-Siik » Jo™. 1770. W. JAvtr. 

opinions. 
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mittee in their General Letter to the Board (i.e. Council)' 
knowing fully well that the Council and the Committee would 
choose the subjects allocated to them by the 9ih and the 10th 
paiagraphs of the Couit of Directors’ lettei of 12 January, 
17681 ^ 

The opinion ol the majority of the Council on this 
question was that such ordeis as were addressed to the Presi¬ 
dent and the Council by the Court of Directois weie to be 
executed by the Council.^’* 

The following was Mi Baiwell’s ihiid question:— 

“Wliethei the Bo.ud was to act consonaiii to what appears 
to be the iiilenfions ol the Ffoii’blc Company. 

(oi) whethei they aie to confine themselves to posi¬ 
tive commands (of the Couit of Diiectois iiientitmed in their 
letter of 12 January, 1768). 

Or agiccably to thcii duty adopt measures for the Com¬ 
pany's inteiest which they too stiongly jioint out tor the Board 
to niistake.”^^'^ 

Mr. Barw'ell himself answcicd these points laistd by him 
in tlic tJn'id (juestion. The answei was to the effect that it was 
the duty oi the Board (Council) to act in consonance to the 
jpjiaieiu intention of the Court of Directois expressed in 
ihcii letter, of .SO June, 1769 (Lapwing lettei) and to adopt 
lueasuies w'hich would be bencheial to the Company’s interests. 
Mr. Baiwell further elucidated his answer by saying that there 
was no difference between the positive orders contained in 
the lettei oi the Court of Diiectois, of 12 Januaiy, 1768, and 
the raeasuics recommended by them in the Lapwing letter, 
as both the positive ordeis and the measures recommended in 
the Lapwing letter were to serve the interest of the Company^^. 

What the intention and interest of the Company were, was 
explained by Messrs. Reed and Barwell in their minutes. 
Mr. Reed argued in that minute that the Court of Directors* 
intention was that their orders contained in the 15th and 16th 

Vol. 6, p. 52, No. 22, 27 June, 1770, Prcajdent's opinion. 

«a Sc. Prog., Vol. 6, pp. 52-53, No. 22, 27 June, 1770. 

Ihid., Vol. 6, pp. 52-53, No. 22, 27 June, 1770. 

Vol. 6, p. 53, No. 23, 27 June, 1770. 
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paragraphs of their letter of 30 June, 1769 should be carried 
into effect by the Council without delay. As the letter was 
addressed to the President and the Council and as the expres¬ 
sion 'your direction’ occurring in that letter (para 16) was 
taken to imply that the controllers of revenue were to be under 
the direction ot the Council, it was piesumed that those con¬ 
trollers of levcnue were also to be appointed by the Council. 
Moreover, this was not the intention of the Court of 
Diiectors that ‘the carrying of them (orders) should be post¬ 
poned till the anival of the Commissioners, the time oi whose 
<leparliire was not then fixed and whose passage could not be 
exjjected to prove so expeditious as that of the packet (toii- 
taining the letter) Had it been their intention they would 
not have inturied so considerable ‘a (haigo and trouble lo 
convey * * * their instiuctions in the most speedy manuet 
(by chartering the ship Lapwing) which might as well have 
'been brought by the Commissioners if they only weie to 
execute them'.^® year was far advanced and as 

the arrival of the Commissioners (became) every day more 
and more precarious the delaying ot the establishment ot 
Couiuils of Revenue would be against the interest of the 
Company'^^. 

Mr. Floycr argued on behalf of the Select Committee that 
the Council would not be ‘justified in chawing partial infercmces 
from, or jmtling their own constructions on, any pan of the 
letters they received from the Hon'ble Court of Directors when 
positive orders (were) opposed thereto.’^"' 

Mr. Barwcll’s fourth question was, “who is to execute the 
Hon’ble Company’s orders to their Governor and the Council ?“ 
On this question the answer of the members of the Select 
Committee was, as expected, that the execution of the orders 
of the Company belonged to the Select Committer, while the 
members of the Council held the opposite view. Mr. Floyer, 
a member of the Select Committee, argued that there would 
be no meaning in appointing two separate bodies, viz., the 
Council and the Select Committee, to perform ‘the duties of 

« Sc. ProR., Vol. 6, pp. 65^, 3 July, 1770, Reed’s minute. 

“/W., Vol. 6, p. 75, 3 July, 1770, Batwell’s minute. 

“ Ibid., Vol. 6, p. 54 No. 26, 27 June, 1770. 

IS 
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their respective departments’, if the Council was to execute 
duties of the either department.^''* 

Mr. Barwell’s fifth question was as follows 

“Whether the express abolition of the supervising power 
formerly vested in the Select Committee means there shall 
be (Sic) no general supervising power exist in the Government 
or whether it does not too directly confer (to be mistaken) a 
general supervising power on the Governor and Council by 
whom it has been at all times exercised except when particular 
commands from the Hon’ble Company divested them of it.’’^® ^ 

Mr. Barwell contended "there must be a general supra- 
vising (supervising) power in the Government indivisible and 
that as the general supravising power is withdrawn from the 
Select Committee in the Company’s letter of January 1768* 
it naturally devolves again to the Board’ 

Mr. Floyer argued on behalf of the Select Committee, 
“When the Court of Directors thought it unnecessary to conti¬ 
nue to the Select Committee their general superintending 
powers, they did not vest the Council with them—therefore as 
in the very letter which deprived the Committee of their extra 
powers an exact line was drawn between the Council and the 
Committee, I am of opinion that a superintending power is 
vested in each department and that no general one is in- 
tended’’^'^. 

That an exact line was drawn between the powers of the 
Select Committee and of the Council is evident from the fact 
that the Court of Directors in the 10th paragraph of their 
despatch, 12 January, 1768, after allocating the powers 
to the Select Committee stated, “and all other branches of the 
Company's affairs fall under the General Department." The 
very words ‘all other branches* draw the line of demarcation 
between the powers of the Select Committee and of the 
Council. 

/^.,VoI. 6. pp. 55-57, 27th June, 1770. 

**h ItiJ., p. 57. 

* Vide Ref. No. 2. p. 186. 

«Sc. Ptog., Vol. 6, p. 57, No. 30, 27 June, 177a 
Vol. 6. p. 58, No. 31. 
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The members of the Select Committee were defeated on 
every issue as they were in minority in the Council.''^* 

Thereupon, the Select Committee resolved to send to 
Mr. Bccher, the Resident at the Darbar, and Mr. Alexander, 
the Chief at Patna, both of whom were members of the Select 
Committee, all relevant proceedings of its meeting in connec¬ 
tion with the dispute so that they might form their opinions on 
the question and transmit them to the Select Committee. 
They were accordingly written to on the 28th June, 1170.^8 

On the 6th July, 1770, it was proposed in the Council 
that ‘the Company’s intention expressed in tlie paragraplis of 
their letter dated the 30th June, (1769) of having a Council of 
Revenue established at Muxaclabad and Patna (should) take-' 
place.’ 

Messis, Barwell, Jckyll, Hare and Reed, members of the 
Council, were of opinion that the Councils of Revenue should 
be established while the members of the Select Committee held 
the opposite view. Mr. Floyer opined that it was the intention 
of the Court of Diiectors that the Council of Revenues at 
Murshidabad and Patna were to be appointed by the Com¬ 
missioners and ‘if any accident should happen to them the 
-plan already adopted (the plan of su|>ervisorship) "by the 
Select Committee* should continue in force until the orders of 
the Directors (were) known.’^® 

Again the members of the Select Committee were defeated 
and it w^as decided tliat the Councils of Revenue should take 
place.^®* 

From all the arguments advanced by both the parties the 
following questions emerge which require our decision. 

(1) Whether the positive orders of the Court of Directors 
as given in the 10th paragraph of their despatch of 1768 (con¬ 
tention of the Select Committee) should prevail. 

Or the intention and interest of the Company should 
prevail (contention of the Council) in the appointment of the 
Councils of Revenue, 

"• Sc. Prog.. Vol. 6, p. 88, 6 July. 1770. 

“Sel. Prog., Vol. 17A, pp. 472473, 28 June, 1770. 

“Sc. Prog., Vol. 6, p. 87, 6 July, 1770. 

Vol. 6 . p. 88. 
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According to strict legal principle positive orders ought, 
under all circumstances, to prevail over implied intention. If 
this principle is admitted, tlie right of establishing the Councils 
of Revenue belongs to the Select Committee. For, in the 
10th paragraph of the Court ol Directors’ letter of 12 January, 
17G8 by which the ‘general superintending power’ of the Select 
Committee was withdrawn it was distint tly mentioned that 
the Select Committee was ‘to supeiintend collection of revenues 
arising from the Duance’. Next, we must consider whether the 
interest of the Comjiany would have suffered if the establish¬ 
ment of the Councils of Revenue were postponed until the 
Council was furnished with diic'ctions from the Court of 
Diiectors. Mr. Cartier uigcxl the following points in support 
of the \iew that the Company would not have suffered finan¬ 
cially if the establishment of the Councils had been postponed 
for at least tliice months 

First, the establishment of the Councils of Revenue at 
that lime when the Public Treasury was completely depleted 
and, we may add, when the famine was raging furiously, was 
‘not only dangerous but also ill-timed.' 

Secondly, a change in the system ol revenue collection 
might piOMcle the Zamnidars with a plea to withhold their 
Kistbunds. The least neglect in the punctual payment of the 
revenue would ‘produce great inconveniences to the Govern¬ 
ment by leaving (it) without funds even for military disburse- 
ments.-o 

We may mention here that similar arguments were being 
put forward at that time by Mr. Bechcr for withdrawing the 
controlling power from the Supervisors and the Select Com¬ 
mittee was consti'ained to approve of it by the force of his 
arguments. So, the intention and interest of the Company, 
on which the Council based its decision for carrying into 
execution the plan of the Company, would not suffer if the 
plan was postponed for a few months as proposed by the Select 
Committee. 

The conflict between the Select Committee and the 
Council did not end here. The Council at its Secret Consulta- 

VtJ, 6, p. 91, 6 July, 1770, Preadent’* minute. 
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tion held on 13 July, 1770, asked the Secretary to prepare 
drafts of instructions for the Councils of Revenue from the 
Company’s letter per Lapwing (30th June, 1769). These 
instructions were read and they were approved of by the 
Council. Floyer entered a note of dissent from this resolution 
of the Council. He argued that all instructions and orders for 
the guidance of the Councils of Revenue should be despatched 
£rom the Select Committee until ‘the orders of the Court of 
Directors contained in the 9th and 10th paragraphs ot their 
General Letter under date 12th January, 1768 (were) repealed 
• • • or until (those) orders (were) supeiseded by tJie arrival 
of the Commissioners’-i I’his attempt on the part ol the 
Select Committee to bring the Countils ol Revenue under them 
was of no avail. 

In the meantime, Mr. Bet her, the Resident at the Darbar, 
and Mr. Alexander, the (^hief at Puna, the two absent members 
of the Select Committee, wrote letters giving their support to 
the contention of the Select Committee in their conflict with 
the Couiitil^2. The Select Committee felt that the Council 
had won their points in the dispute only by four votes to three. 
If the votes ot the two absent members were included they could 
(have gained in the dispute. From this and otlier considera¬ 
tions the Select Committee resolved that ‘the late proceedings 
of the Council in their Secret Department should be opposed'. 
They also resolved to inform Messrs. Becher and Alexander 
of their determination to abide by their resolutions passed on 
the 21st June, 1770 and to direct the Resident at the Darbar 
and the Chief at Patna to ‘pay the same implicit obedience 
to the orders’ of the Select Committee as they had been doing so 
long®®. 

In order to foil the attempt of the Select Committee and 
to keep the Councils of Revenue under them, instructions were 
issued by the Council at Fort William and not by the Select 
Committee. In one of the instructions the Council asked tlie 

“/itt/., Vol. 6, p. 96, 17 July, 1770, Nc. 1, Floyer’s dissent from the resolu¬ 
tion. 

“ Sel. Prog., 19 July, 1770, (i) Letter from Becher, 3 July, 1770 (ii) Letter 
horn Alexander, Patna, 8 July, 1770. 

“/W., 19 July, 1770. 
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Supervisors and the officers of the Government of all denomi¬ 
nations to enter their correspondence in separate books and to 
transmit the copies of the same to them regularly every month**. 

Thus the attempt of the Select Committee to bring the 
Councils of Revenue under their control after they had been 
instituted, was foiled and they were put under the Council 
at Fort William. Jn order to increase the importance of the 
Councils of Revenue in the eyes of the ministers and the 
public, a resolution was passed, in consequence of a minute 
])ut up by Mr. Harwell, to the effeci ‘that in all visits on public 
occasions the (Chiefs of the Councils of Revenue (should) be 
accompanied by one or more (members of the same) Council 
as it (might) be convenient'*'^. The move aimed at lowering 
the positions of Messrs. Becher and Alexander, who were the 
members of the Select Committee a.s well as the Presidents of 
the newly constituted Councils of Revenue at Murshidabad and 
Patna respectively. 

The Court of Directors was informed of the conflict by 
the Select Committee in its letter of 31 August 1770.*® • 

The conflict did not terminate here. It flared up again. 

At a Secret Consultation ol the Council held at Fort William 

on 8 September, 1770, Messrs. Harwell, Lane, Jck)ll and Hare 

proposed an addition to a letter to be sent to the Court of 

Directors. The addition contained an account of the conflict 

ibetween the Council and the Select Committee.*® A question 

then arose whether the addition should be sent to the Court 

of Directors. The President observed that in case of a differ- 

« 

ence of opinion among the members of the Council on a 
particular measure, it was the practice with the Council to draw 
the attention of the Court of Directors to such difference of 
opinion by a reference to the proceedings wherein such differ¬ 
ences were fully expressed. This mode is more fair and 
candid than tacking to a letter to the Court of Directors 

“Sc. Prog. Vol. 6, pp. 129-30, 16 Aug., 1770, Instracrions to the Councils 
of Revenue at Murshidabad and Patna. 

** Sc. Prog., Vol. 6, 24 July, 1770 (i) Harwell’s minute, p. 106, (ii) Board’s 
orders passed in consequence of Harwell’s minute, resolution No. 2, p. 110. 

* • Fort William—India House Cor., Vol. VI, p. 226. 

**Sc Prog., Vol. 6, pp. 146-147, 8 Sep., 1770. 
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additions containing partial representations of the conflict 
between the Council and the Select Committee. He, therefore, 
refused to sign the letter.^'^ Messrs. Floyer and Russell, the 
other two members of the Select Committee, lield the same 
view.*^* I'he Council by a majority of votes agreed that the 
proposed additions to the letter should be made and sent 
home^’^^ The mcmbeis of the Council (the majority) then 
asked the members of the Select Committee (the dissenting 
minority) to point out fiom the additions any part which was 
a partial lepresentation ol the debates. The President and 
Mr. Russell stated that as the whole was a partial repiesenta- 
tion calculated to vindicate the conduct of the Council, they 
need not point out any particular portion's. 

From these opinions one question arose viz. whether the 
minoiity were not under the obligation to sign a letter to 
the Court of Directors, which had been approved by the 
majority.^fl Mr. Reed on behalf ol the majority rejdied that 
he understood it to be the order of the Court of Directors 
that ‘all letters and orders agreed on by the majority of their 
President and Council should be signed by all the members 
present* and this had hitherto been the ‘constant practice’. 
Should any member disapprove the sentiments expressed in 
the said letter, he might enter his dissent for the information 
of the Court ol Directois,‘''>» Mr. Floyer argued on behalf of the 
Select Committee (minority) that the Directors Iiad never 
^seni out orders obliging the minority of the Board to sign 
any letter addressed by the orders of the majority wherein the 
conduct of such minority (appeared) to be arraigned by the 
majority’. The minority were, therefore, at liberty to decline 
to sign the letter.®® Mr. Russell, another member of the 
minority, suggested a via media. He suggested that the 
minority should ‘sign the letters to the Hon’ble Court of 
Directors with the reasons for their dissents opposite to their 

Vol. 6, pp. 147-46, 8 SepL, 1770, President’s optnion. 

Ibul., p. 147. 

*» b Ibid., p. 148. 

“ Ibui., Vd. 6, p. 149. 

»lbtd., Vol. 6, p. 150. 

»*Vol. 6. p. 150-51. 

••/iirf., Vol. 6, p. 151. 
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names rather than not sign at all.**! But by a malority of votea 
the Ck>uncil decided *that a letter to the Directors which (was) 
approved by the majority should be signed by all.the membeia 
at the Boaxd,*^ 

The next day the Select Cknnmittee met and the President 
recommended to the Select Committee to prepare and send a 
separate letter to the Court of Directors. The Select Committee 
accepted the recommendation of the President.** 

In the mean time the Court of Directors despatched a letter 
(dated the 23rd March, 1770) wherein they clearly stated the 
function of the Select Committee*. Though the letter had 
been sent before the Council and the Select Committee 
entered into conflict, it reachedf after the conflict was over. 
By that letter the Select Committee was divested of its authority 
over the revenue administration and it remained entrusted 
only with the power of dealing with the country rulers. 

Thus ended the disputes between the Select Committee 
and the Council. The account of dispute 'between the Select 
Committee and the Council which occurred in the month of 
June, 1770, reached the ears of the Directors. In their letter of 
10 April, 1771, the Directors gave their decision of the con¬ 
flict in this way:— 

« • • • • positively direct that all measures which 

we have heretofore recommended to the consideration of our 

"Sc. Pra«. Vol. ^ p. 182, 8 Sqx., 1770, RiumU*s opmioa (Sad Para). 

Vd. 6, Pb 1S3, 8 $^, 1770. 

"Sd. Prog., Vd. 17A, p^ 62, 9 Sapt., 1770. 

'* *****It ia our plaaauta, diac our Governor of Bengal, CommaiwW-ja-dnef 
ler liie tune beiBg, and dune senior m et n bets of our Goilindl be a Sdact C oB um ttse, 
widi powo’ to niake togulatiaaa, respeetti^ peace and war, and n^edate with tfao 
Country powers, but not finally to conclude at^ treaty, und the terms and candid 
tfam of such tteaqr shall have been first approved hy out Gorornor and Councfl. 
The Governor autib diall oottcspond widi the oountry powers ; but ifl hcescv 
bcfoet they ■h*)! ^ by him sent, must be oommunicaeM to the odier m a g i b e ni 
of dw SdM Comndttee and lecaive dieir approbation, and i0mo all letiats vdMtever, 
ediiih may be received by die Goverooe in answer to, or a the couiee of hie 
cotte^MMidence, ahoU likewise bn laid befocn die Sdoet C e mfftittee for dner afomw- 
don end coonderetion, and aU dieir procee d i n gs and coc we pc n denee IBM M 
inguletly cneeted on dieir oonauitatioiM, and aenc home an diy ltoe it* *—PwiUc 
General Letter horn Goucc (pet Mem&dd), damd, the 2Srd Mawh, 1779 para 
180. (Fart '^R^am—Ih^ House Cat^ Vol. VI, pi 40), , , „ , 

fit i^ptars from die letetr pceawiwd in the Nathnud Ardhiaves of India diet 
it waa lecahM in Ca l cutt a on die 81a October, 1770. 
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Covcmor and Ck>uiidl be with all convenient despatch decided 
up<m according to the opinion o{ the majority of the Council 
and that all orders conveyed through that channel be enforced 
iminediately and carried into effectual execution and particu< 
larly that the appointment of Councils at Muxadabad and 
Patna for better management of the collections as settled by 
our President and Council in the Secret Department do imme> 
diately take place*’** 

The decision of the Court of Directors evidently went in 
favour of the Council. 

By the same letter which bore this decision, the Court of 
Directors appointed Warren Hastings ‘Second of the Council 
at Fort William and to succeed Mr. Cartier as President and 
Governor of Bengal’ and directed Warren Hastings who was 
then in Madras ‘to proceed to Fort William as expeditiously as 
possible to take his seat in the Council’.** It was an indication 
of an approaching storm. In another letter written fifteen days 
later, the Directors disapproved ‘the opposition given by (the) 
Select Committee to a measure, which was positively order’d 
by* them.** Actually the Select Committee had not opposed 
any ‘positive order’ of the Court of Directors. According to 
the positive order'contained in the Court of Directors’ letter 
of IE January, 1768 (para 10), the Select Committee was 
to execute the measure. However, as a punishment for giving 
exposition to the Council in executing the Company’s orders, 
Becher, who had already resigned on 15 January, 1771, was 
dismissed by the Court of Directors. Messrs. Floyer and Russell 
were removed from the Company’s Service in Bengal and were 
oidered to return to Madras*. There ‘they (were) to take 
nnk in those stations which they would have held then’ had 
they remained there without interruption.*^ As regards 
Mr. Cartier he was directed to continue in the Government 

**Cr«Mr>l Lctctr from Court, 10 April, 1771, para ISS. 

Mrs, 162. 

Lettar from Gour; 2S April, 1771, Para I. 

*norer and RuiaaH had hem brMM^ hf Lord diva from Madras in 176S 
to nlpMitida dat Banpal Civilians. Ruasdr had left Bengal bafom this order atiived, 
Md Fkgw taniraed to fiurape in pi ef e teace to fecurnaig dogtacad to Madras— 
Intwdmitian to the Ka^ by Htpringar fooc-note cdL 
"General LaCtor ftom Conti; ES 1771, para 3. 
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•of Bengal till the departure of the last ship of the season foif 
Europe after the arrival of Mr. Hastings in Bengal. On or 
Before that time he was to resign the Government to Mti 
Hastings.*^ Mr. Cartier relinquished the charge of govern* 
ment on 13 April, 1772.a»» 

The Directors appreciated the conduct of the members 
of the Council in opposing the Select Committee. The man* 
bers of the Council, the Resident at the Darbar excepted, had 
been debarred from holding Chiefships at the subordinate 
factories^^ but subsequent to the conflict that restriction was 
withdrawn and they were allowed to hold Chiefships at the 
Subordinate factories. Mr. Barwell who took the leading part 
in the conflict was 'appointed to the Chiefship at Dacca’ pro* 
vided he made 'that appointment his choice’, Messrs. Reed and 
Lane were to be appointed to the Chiefships of the Subordinate 
JFactories on the first vacancies that should occur after the 
receipt of the Court of Directors’ letter.*® 

The punishment inflicted upon the members of the Select 
Committee was no doubt severe if the following facts are 
taken into consideration 

Fiivt, the line of demarcation between the functions of 
the Council and the Select Committee was not precisely drawn 
by the Court of Directors. It was so even during the time of 
Verelst. Mr. Verelst wrote, “The Court of Directors themselvei 
are at a loss where the precise line of each is drawn, sometimes 
attributing to the Council what belongs to the Committee and 
again transferring from one to the other without rule or dis^ 
tinction.*’*^ What was true in the time of Verelst was also true 
during the administration of Caitier. The Court of Dixectors 
never cared to be precise in their directions even after the 
conflict 

Secondly, the members of the Select Committee nevet 
intended to defy the orders of the Court of Directors. They 

** Ihid^ P«ra 10 (quoted hy Finmni^ ia his *Inti! 0 iluaioB to the Fifdi {Upait'i 

WfW-lwih Houee Cor., Vol IV, To Cotitt, IS Afcd, 1772, pm 0. 

"GsimmI Imms 'Goun (per Maanmdd), 21 Mnrdt, 1770 pm 172. 

^^Letter fxm Caoit, 24 IfoMober, 1772, pem 2, 10 t 11 (ipMSdl 
Xltaainfer hi his IsttocbcdM to the flnfi mport*, oe iHq; iit). 

* Yscdit, A now ol the Risi, p w p tw ott., P^ 124. 
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claimed that execution of some orders relating to revenue 
matters belonged to them in the absence of the Commissioners 
who were originally to execute those orden. The Council 
opposed the claim of the Select Committee and intended to 
execute those orders immediately. The Select Committee tried 
to postpone the execution of those orders till the arrival of 
the Commissioners or the intention of the Court of Directors 
was known. 

Lastly, the Select Committee was looked upon with 
jealousy by the Council from the days of Clive. The Bengal 
civilians of the Council had special grudge against Floyer and 
Russell who had been brought from Madras by Clive and who 
had become memben of the Select Committee superseding 
the claims which the Bengal civilians felt belonged to them. 



CONCLUSION 


Cartier came to India as a writer in the service of the 
East India Company. When Calcutta was attacked by Siraj-ud-^ 
daulah in 1756 he slipped away and joined the fugitives at 
Falta. He served as a volunteer under Clive in recapturing 
Calcutta and was praised by the Court of Directors. Subse-^ 
quently he was appointed Chief of the factory at Dacca in. 
1761. While at Dacca, the Court (rf Directon felt that Cartier 
and his Council 'connived at or did not use their best endea-^ 
vours to remedy the abuses' of private trade by the Company's, 
servants. The Council at Fort William was, therefore^ 
enjoined by the Court of Directon ‘to make a strict enquiry 
into the conduct of Cartier and the memben of the 
Council’.^ What else Cartier could do than to connive at 
the abuses when all the attempts of even Nawab Mir Qasim, 
Vansittart, the then Governor, and Warren Hastings, a member 
of the Council, to curb the abuses were foiled by the opposi¬ 
tion given by the majority of the memben of Council ? It was 
asking as it were the authors of the abuses to hold an enquiry 
into the conduct of a man like Cartier who was free from all 
abuses. Cartier was appointed a member of the Council at 
Fort William in 1764 and came down to Calcutta in 1767 
being appointed a member of the Select Committee.* On 
24 December, 1769, Mr. Verelst resigned the chaige of Govern¬ 
ment and was succeeded by Mr. Cartier.* 

Cartier cannot claim any place among the eminent 
British rulen who adorn the pages of Indo-British history. 
As far as his personal character is concerned, there is nothing 
to be said against him. Clive wrote to the Court of Directors* 
**Hi8 (Cartier's) character is clear and his attachment to Your 
service what it ou^t to be, unbiassed by any mean attention 
to his own advantages.”* In that age of corruption when every 


* Poet Haute Cor., Vol. IV, Fiam Coutt^ 8 Feb., 1764ii p. 4* 

pm S. 

•/bW., V*a, V, To Court;, 30 Mereh. 1767, p. 512. 

•/W.. Vol. V, poat^ecript » letwr » Court, 20 iHc, 1769* ^ 

*Fort WiiUeflfr—ladlie Haute Gw., VoL IV, To Cout^ 30 17^* !*« 544, 

pm 24. 
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Englishman in the Company’s service in Bengal from the 
highest to the low^t was given to accepting all sorts of imlaw^ 
ful gratification from the countty Government, Mr. Cartier’s 
character stood high above this reproach. Messrs. Clive, Sum* 
ner, John Camac, Verelst and Sykes who enquired into the 
complaint made by the newly selected Nawab Najm>ud<daulah 
against the members of the Council about the receiving of 
unlawful presents from him, declared that ‘he (Cartier) never 
knew of, or consented to the receiving, of any smallest present, 
either from the Nabob or from Mahomed Reza Cawn’.® 
Colonel Pearse who accused the English gentlemen of mono¬ 
polising grain during the famine, wrote that Mr. Cartier ‘did 
not $hare in the horrid plunder; he (was) a man of good 
character and amiable in the extreme.’® Throughout his life 
in India Mr. Cartier was known as virtuous Cartier."^ 


We are not concerned here with the personal character of 
Mr. Cartier. We should judge him as an administrator. The 
great qualities needed in a good administrator are self-confi¬ 
dence and the power of assertion—qualities which were sadly 
lacking in Cartier. Had he been endowed with these qualities 
he would have tided over many difficulties which beset him 
during his term of administration. 

We shall be doing great injustice to Cartier if we do not 
point out the other causes which made his administration a 
total failure. The system of Government he was placed in 
charge of, was of such a nature that any administrator would 
have proved unsuccessful. The Double Government in which 
power was divorced from responsibility, was initiated by Lord 
■Clive. The Company did not accept any responsibility for 
law and order which was left to the Nawab. Even in the 
sphere of revenue administration which was in charge of the 
Company as Diwan, the collection of revenue was, in the begin- 


*L«ciier to tlie Coqit of Dinctois, 30 Sep., 1765, quoted in **A view of die 
Rim, progMM etc.*. p. IS. . ^ . 

*L«Mr fioBi PeetM to 'Geatfel PetdMQ, 23 Merck, 1772, BePgeZ^ 

Pa»t end Pneem, Vol. H, p. 317. 

* (e> Stwt Review of Ao BridA Cm|Hic in Indie, p. 195, Vide **W*itm 

HAtsafi in Bngel’*, IbtatMtc, B. 114 , • r 

(b) 1^ letnn fiem e nee tnenbeot to B«iget to wetien HeKtofi, L et ter 

No. W. 154 
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ning of Cartier's administration, entirely left in the Itands oC 
the Indian revenue-collectors who were let loose to pray on 
the poor peasants. By the. appointment of Supervisors ‘the 
Company uried to give relief to the ryots, but as ill ludk would 
have it the plan did not work successfully. The Nawab was 
in charge of the maintenance of law and order, but he had not 
sufficient troops for the purpose as Nawab Najm-ud-daulah 
had to disband the army in consequence of a treaty he had 
concluded with the Company. The result of the Double Gov¬ 
ernment was the rapid increase of internal discord, crime and 
dacoity. Verelst and Cartier both proved failure under the 
Double Government, but it was Cartier's administration that 
ibrought to clear relief the defects of the Double Government 
and compelled the authorities in England either to mend it or 
end it. 

The famine was responsible to a great extent for a com¬ 
plete collapse of Cartier’s administration. With the depopula¬ 
tion of the country due to heavy mortality vast tracts of land 
went out Of cultivation, industry was completely paralysed and 
trade came to a stand-still. Bengal and Bihar were economi¬ 
cally ruined. 

The Government over which Mr. Cartier presided was 
like a house divided against itself. He inherited the conflict 
between the Select Committee and the Council as a legacy from 
Lord Clive's rule. But the nature of the conflict which occur¬ 
red during Lord Clive's rule was quite different from that of 
the conflict which took place during Mr. Cartier's rule. Hence 
the modus operandi in the two cases was different. While 
Lord Clive suppressed the revolt of the Council with an iron 
hand Mr. Cartier dragged himself into a labyrinth of axguments 
with the Council where he lost himself and was defeated and 
disgraced. The disunity in the most vital part of the Govern¬ 
ment, clogged the whole administrative machinery. 

The revenue administxation of Cartier also proved a total 
failure. The toot cause of this failure can be attributed to 
deeentraluation which left the Supreme Authority vh., the 
Cound! (Controlling Committee of Revenue cornicing of the 
itfbole Coimd!) without any power. The revenue administra- 
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lion of the Goun^ was conducted by three distinct bodies viz., 
(t) The Gotmol# (ii) The two Controlling Councils of 
l^enue at Murshidabad ind Patna and (iii) the Super¬ 
visors. The order in which the three bodies have been 
enumerated Ullies with their rank, but if we are to enumerate 
them according to the degree of power possessed by each we 
have to reverse the order of enumeration. The Supervisors 
possessed the greatest power and they were really the sovereigns 
in their respective districts subject to the nominal control of 
the two Controlling Councils. The Supervisors were immune 
ifrom scrutiny into their conduct and free from fear of punish¬ 
ment as they were 'often supported by strong connections either 
in the Council or in the Court of Directors’. The invariable 
consequence of this despotism was that every inferior agent 
imder him became equally despotic.® The two Controlling 
Councils of Revenue 'exclusive of the weak authority (if in 
fact it be not a mere name), which they held over the Super¬ 
visors, had other rights and powers of Government in their 
hands’. They were nominally under the control of the Council 
at Fort William which for all practical purposes possessed no 
authority beyond the city of Calcutta.® So the body that 
had the greatest responsibility had the least authority while 
that which had the least responsibility had the greatest autho¬ 
rity. The result was total anarchy in the revenue administra¬ 
tion. 

In his political relations with the powers of Hindusthan, 
Cartier did not fare better. His pacific policy emboldened the 
Marathas to make bid for the political supremacy in Nor¬ 
thern India. The best thing he could have done was to drive 
the Maralha hordes beyond the Narmada by forming a coali¬ 
tion with Shuja-ud-daulah and the Ruhelas and to enthrone 
the Emperor Shah Alam II in Delhi under the aegis of the 
English. This would have satisfied the Emperor and at the 
same time served the purpose of the Company by affording 
opportunities to using the Emperor’s name and prestige to their 

l«H«r Mr. Colebtix^, Ch*inn«n of the Court trf Dkcce^ 
dstod, 76 llerdh, ITTZ, p«ra 1, quoted in “Watiwi Ha*mg» in Brtgul’*, pp. 148- 
14B 

'•liWW to Mt. Pktding. Chairmen -of the Cnutt of Diiecion, dated, 22 
1772, quoted in “Warwn Haadnga in Beqfal**, p. 146. 
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own interest. By adopting this measure the English could have 
obuined a predominant position in Northern India and the 
reviving power of the Marathas might have received a check 
from the beginning. Mr. Cartier’s intention was also to drive 
the Marathas beyond the Narmada by forming a coalition of 
the powers of Northern India backed by the English, but the 
policy of the Court of Directors’ ran counter to it. They direc¬ 
ted the authorities in Calcutta not to enter into any political 
engagement with the powers of Hindusthan which might lead 
to war.i® 

So far as the internal administration of the country was 
•concerned Mr. Cartier was the victim of the Double Government 
and as regards his relation with the native powers of Hindus¬ 
than he was the victim of the policy adumbrated by the Court 
of Directors. He might have proved himself a successful 
administrator if his hands had not thus been lied down by the 
Double Government and the directions of the Court of 
Directors. 

When in the beginning of 1769 Cartier made up his mind 
to return to England, orders came from the Court of Directors 
appointing him Governor in succession to Mr. Verelst. Con¬ 
sequently he dropped the idea of proceeding to home^^ being 
attracted by the post he was going to hold. But it was an 
irony of fate that after two years and four months he had to 
return home disgraced. 


*Sd. 29 Ikc^ 1770 (tO. Gqpm. Vol. SOiS, 3B14S3)« TM 

r*^***r ^ ^ 

*^Fan WOhitn—Indk Houii C or cwpoodlg nce, V«L Vf To Coud^ 2 Fid.* 
1765^ !>. 525, Ftai 157. 
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Addat — A. Court of jutdee. 

Amil—A Collector of revenue on the part of die govemtnent. 

Am (Arzet) —^Petition. 

Band-o-hast —Settlement of revenue to be paid by the Zamindar or farmer to the 
government. 

Barqandaz (hurgandais) Bereundaugee —^Men armed with matchlocks; 
reuiners. 

Market. 

Cutchcny—A court of justice. 

Chaui —An assessment equal to one-fourth of the actual government ctdlecdons 
demanded by the Maradias. 

•Chaudhuri (Chaudhri)-—The headman of a villege. A holder of landed property 
classed with the Zamindar. 

J)aUal (Dedal)—A broker. 

Dam—A copper coin. 

Darbar —A royal Court. 

Dastak (Duttaek)—A pasqiott. a permit. 

Diwan (Dewan )—The head financial minister, whether of the state or of a 
province. 

Ihwam —The office, jurisdiction etc. of Diwan. 

Farman (firmem, phirmanud )—^An order or grant of die emperor. 

Faujdar —The chief magistrate of a large district. 

Golah —A granary. 

■Gomastha —^An agent idio was sent into the country-side to purdiase go o d s. 

Hast-o-bud (Hustabood)—A comparative account shendng the present and past 
produce of an estate. 

HavildoT (Hawaldar)—A native military officer. 

Jagir—A mnute in wdiich the public revenues of a tract of land were made over 
to a servant of the state for military services. 

JHhalatr—A dress of honour. 

JChan-iSaman —Comptroller of the household. 

Kbud-Kast ryot (raiyat )—Culdvaton who cultivate lands in the village in whidi 
they reside; culdvatots of their own hereditaiy lands. 

Moigtaan iMalguxgari) —tent, revenue. 

Jdasnad—A cushioa sett, a throne. 

14 
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Mathot (Maihaut )—A pcdl-tax; In Bengal api^ied to an extra tax impoied 
upon the cultivators on some pretext. 

Mir Bakshi —^Paymaster, an officer in charge of the militaty department of the 
Mughal empire. 

Muktar {JMukhtttr )—An agent. A regent. 

Mufastal (Moffussul )—^The Country as opposed to town. 

Mutataddi —Clerk. 

Nazim —GovemcM' of a province dtarged with the administration of criminal law 
and the police. 

Nmb-Nazim —^Deputy Governor of a province. 

Naib-Subah (dar )—^Deputy Governor of a province. 
iVai^—Deputy. 

Naib-Diwan —^A deputy Diwan. 

Nawab—A great deputy or viceroy. 

Nizamat —The office of the Nazim. 

Nuzar (Nazar )—A present. 

Pargana (Pergumah )—A district comprising many villages. 

Parvana (Perwoftna )—An order or warrant from a man m power to a dependant. 
Patta—A document given by the Collector of revenue to the cultivator specifying 
the condition on which die lands are held. 

Pai-Katht ryot —Non-resident cultivator. 

Peon —A courier, a messenger. 

Pykar (Paikar )—^An intermediate dealer or agent. 

Pyke (Paik )—A foot-man,, a village watchman. 

QUah—A fort. 

Qanungo —^A village or distrta revenue officer who recorded ail particulars regard' 
ing landed property within his sphere. 

Rawana (Rowana )—^A passport from a collector of cuttoms authorinng goods m 
pass without payment of further duty. 

Ryot (Ratyat )—A cultivator. 

Sadar Cuteheny (Kaehari)’—A court in a principal town. 

Sanad’—A grant, A charter. 

Sardar—A headman. 

Sepoy (Sipahi )—A soldier. 

Sawari (Suwarry )—A number of mounted troqps, e^iedally on state occauons. 
Shroff—A banker or money-dianger. 

Subah—A province of the Mughal empire. 

Subahdar—A provindal gowanior. 

Subahdari—Vne office of a Subahdar. 

Taha/ddar—^A collector of revenues. , 

Taluk (Tdodc )—A tract of land usually smaller dian a 2aini^rL. 
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T^avi (TtJcavif Tuckavy)--}/Lonvy advanced to a 170c by Ao govcmmein lo 
Miablc him to carry on cultivation during the tioB of ttngai. 
fertf/x-A aubdiviiioo of a paigana. 

Thanadar (Taimahdar) —petty pdioe officer. 

VM (Wtdiil) — K cepresentative. 

ireztr~-The Prii»e*Mini6ter in a Muhammadan aovc i e ig ny. 

ITesref—The c^oe of die Prime Miniater. 

I 

Zemindar {Zammdtr) —A land-holder, a landlord. 
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Durtup Deo (Darpa Dev), 79, 80. 

Dutch, 17, 63. 


English (East India) Company, (Com¬ 
pany), 1-3, 13, 15-18. 49, 78, 96, 
97, 99, 101, 107, 106, 116, 127, 
129, 130, 132 135, 138, 140, 143. 
144, 147, 149. 150, 153, 161. 167, 
192, 193, 195, 196, 204, 205. 

Emperor (King, Shah Alam 11), 11, 
12, 13, 14. 24-29, 104, 105, IIS. 
116, 117, 118, 121, 123, 127, 187, 
207, Grant of Diwani, 9-10, alluttce 
with Mir (Jasim suspected, 102, pao- 
tecdon of dominions 111, marches m 
Delhi, 119, 126, enters Delhi i20l. 

Etawah (Etawa), 106, 110, 111. 


•xportaaoo of nee from, 61. no Fletcher, Major Robert; 12, 
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Flayer, QuuieB, 61, 105, 190, 193, 
196, 199, 201, m 

Forde, Fraad^ ContnuMioiier for Coy> 
•etdenaentt in India, 187.' 

FienA, 17, 53, 85, 131, 133, 136-148. 

-Ease India Co., 137. 146. 14-7, 

148, 149. 

-, Council (at Cllhandannagar), 

145-146, 150-153^ 
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Galiux, Col. Pcimrosa, 102, 108. 

Ccntil, Jean Baptiste Josc^, 131, 142, 

Ghulam Husain, 39, 92. 

(rohad (near Gwalior), Mir Qasitn given 
icfi^ at, 101-102. 

(detain Rupdiand. 30. 

Graham, John, 163, 17.5, 177, 179, 
180 l 

Gr^ory, Robert, 89. 

Grose, J., 72. 79, 173, 184. 

H 

Hafiz Rahamat Khan, Ruhela Chief, 
territories of, 28, promises to help 
Mir Qasim 102, territories plundered 
by dw Marathas 109. deddes to 
defend himself at Fanulchabad, 110, 
Wszir decides to form an alliance 
widi, 113, Hafiz refuses the alliance. 
114, eager for a conceited action 
against die Marathas, 121, requests 
the Wazir to save the Ruhelas 122, 
fled to Terai, 123. 

Halsey, 146. 

Hare, Francis, member of die Board, 
61. 195, 198. 

Harland, Sir Rcdiert. C^in-C of H.M. s 
squadron in the East Indies, appointed 
to enquire inm die infracdons of die 
treaty of Paris, 1763. 

Harper, C^l. Gabriel. Resident at die 
Cnut of Gudh, 26, suppresses the 
mutiny of jFawVV troops, 27, urges 
die iTazir to send grain to Patna 56. 
the JTazir declares before him to 
maintain (riendlv telaticns widi the 
Co, 103. advised Shuiia not to send 
troops towards die frontier of Kora 
without consulting Bengal Government 
105, suspects Shufa, 106, 107-110, 
informs die Bengal (government of the 
possibility of Shuia's holding a con¬ 
ference die Marathas, 112, holds 
the view diat ^nija would reduce dw 


Ruhelas, 115, opens negotuttons with 
die Ruhela C3ii^ 125. 

Harwood, William, &perviaar o£ 
Bhagalpur and Rajmahal, 40, 69. 

Hasting, Warren, member of tfa» 
Council, 5, 32L 68, 70, 89, 90. 95, 
133, 182, member of die Council to 
nicc^ Cartier, 201, 204. 

Hazati Mai. 89. 

Higginson, Alexander, Supervisor of 
Birbhum,- 146. *148. 

H^gli (Hooghly), 41. 56, 57, 60, 81, 
175. 

Hunter, Sir William, 47, 48, 49, 64, 74, 
185. 

I 

Imad-ul-Mulk, 25. 

Isle of France (Mauridus), 137, 138, 
141. 

Island of Bourbon (Reunion), 138. 141, 

Issoufpur (Yusufpur in Jessore)) 60, 


J 

Jagat Seth, (See Kushalchand) 7, 10, 
11. 51. 59!. 

Jallesore, 35. 

Janoji Bhonsle, 100, 137. 

Jats, 29. 9^, 103, 105, 107. 108, 109, 
114, 115, 125. 

Jawan Bakht (Mirza), 25, 117. 

Jekyll, Joseph, 195, 198. 

Jessore, 42, 72, 177. 

Jiduutone, John, 6. 

Jugdia, 144^ 145. 


. K 

Katmanasha River (Karmanasa, Catma* 
nasa), 57, 111-114, 124 
Kantnbazar, (Cossimbazar) 46, 57, 58i 
Katak (Ckittack), 100, 151, 152. 
K^sall, ThomaA meml^ of the Board, 
186 ^ 

Keshari Siniq^ 30. 

Kh^y (Kheirpay), 147, 148. 

Kora (Corrah, CSorah), 13, 24. 1(R». 

105-108, 110-114, 116, 119. 127-129. 
Kristmaprasad, 146. 

Kujang, 139. 140 
Kulpi, 139 

Ku^l (Stand (Jagat Seth) See Jaga^ 
Sedi, 10 f-a. 
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Lakhipur (Lakshmqiiir in Noakhali 
district), 144- 

liunottee, a Ftcndi militaiy officer, 138, 

Lane, TIuMnas, member of the Board. 
196, 202. 

Law, 62. 

Lawnll, James, member of the GmtroU* 
ing Gnindl of Revenue at Mutahida- 
bad, 163, 164, 177, 179, 180. 

Lawriston, M. Law, 153, 154. 

Le Seignear, 146, 147. 

Leycester, Ralph, 6. 

li^say. Sir John, 141, 153. 

Lucknow, l2l 


M 

Madagascar (Island of) 138, 139. 
Madec, a French adventurer, 102. 
Madhav Rao I, Peshwa, 30, 99. 
Madras, 46, 48, 141, 201, 203. 

-—, Civilians. 185, 186. 

Mahadji Sindhia. 99, intercepts Najib’s 
letter 108, 118, joins die emperor. 
121 123 

Maldah (Malda, Maulda), 70, 77, 80. 
Maner (a parganah in Bihar), jn. 
Marathas, 23, 30, 99-106, 108-125. 

128, 137, 207, 208. 

Marriott, ^glish Resdt. at Balasore, 

145, 147. , 

Mazar, a Dane at Katak, 152. 
Middleton, Samuel, 6, 34, 89. 
Midnapur (Midnapore, Orissa), 2, 4, 

8. 15, 18, 22. 31, 35, 62, 130, 146. 
156. 160. 

Mir Jafar, 16, 8. 9, 14, 19, 135, 16L 
Mir Qasim (Kossim Ally Khan), secret 

agreement with ^ P* 

refuge in the court of Shuja, 3, ^ o, 
the Englidi demand his surrendw. 
11, 14, 19 comes out of Ruhel- 
khand and goes to (Johad, 101, pro¬ 
mise of help from Indian powew. 
102, forsaken by them, 103, 104, 133. 

135, 137, 156, 304. „ 

Mmm^yr (Mun^yr), 2, 37, 56, 57. 

68 . 

Moradbag, 56-58. 

Muhammad Fathullah Khan, 39. 
Muhammad Ri*^ Khan ^Mahomed 
Riaa Cawn. Ra/a Khan, Matod 
Cawn). Naib Diwan, Natb- 
Nm Naib Subah(dar), 6, 7. be¬ 


comes JVat6 Nitdm, 8, 9, lo ndimiuiab 
dae tide of Subah, 10, in 

charge of whole machinety of land- 
wvcBuei, 11 fji., 20, in rime of 
famine, 38, 39, 49* 51, 59, O, oon- 
aiders die enpenaes fm suppression 
of deomQ', 83, monopoly of rice, 85- 
88, trial of, 89-94, Naib Nazi^ 96, 
97, 98, revenue administrarion in con 
((junction with the Resident, 161-163. 
diminution of power, 165, 169, 

Zamindars assurted of ntm-interfier- 
ence by the supervisors, 173, 177. 
controlling power of the supervisors 
curtailed, 178-179, parwana bit res¬ 
toration of controlling power, 177-78, 
recommends the withdrawal of Amils. 
178, 180. 

Mubarak-ud-daulah, 97. 

Munir ud-dauUh. 24-27. 116. 

Munni Beg^ 97, 98. 

Munro, Major Hector, 11, 12. 

Murshid Quii Khan, 15, 18. 
Murshidabad (Muxadabad), 2, 43, 51. 
52, 57, 58, 60, 61, 63, 67. 92; 93, 
134, 144. 

-, Clonnolling (Council of 

Revenue at, 6^ 67, 72, 73, 80, 83, 
85, 132. 163-165, 177-184, 195, 201 

N 

Nadu, 35, famine 42, taqavi, 66, auper- 
visor for, 169, 170. Supervisor 

divested of controlling power, 177. 

-, Maharaja of. proposal to let 

his Zammdari farm, 20. receives 
taqavi from Govt., 67. Zatmndari 
vested in Shib fShiv) Chandra, 74. 
Najaf Khan. 13, 25, HI. 123. 
Najib-ud-dauiah, Ruhela ChiejE, Mit 
Bakshi of Shah Alam II and Fauidat 
of Delhi 25-26, terrimriei^ 2^29. 
promises help to Mir Qasim, 102. 
makes Zahita his deputy, 104. alliance 
with the Marathas, 105, 106, hitch 
widi the Marathas, 106, tecondlia- 
tion with the Marathas, 109, death of, 
117. 

Najibahad, Capital of Najfo-ud-d^ulah, 
29, 104. 109 

Najm-ud-daulah. Nawab of Bengal, 5. 
6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 19. 24, 25, 7a 
96. 97, 205. m. 

Naib-Nazim, Nmb-Subah{ddt), (deputy 
Nasam, deputy Subahdar), 7, 8, 9, 
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10, 96,’ See al» Muhammad Riza 

Nmb Diw«n, (deputy Diwan) 20. 162 
165. See aim MuHammad Riza JUian 
and Shkab Rav. 

Nand Kumar (Raia), 5, 6, W. 

Nazim (tom applied to Subehdar 
of B^al. Bihar and Onaaa under 
ithe Govt), 16. 

(Offic® of ,12) 13, 9 d* 

97. 

Nawai Singh, 30, 104. 


Oudh (Oude), 56-57,‘116, IM, 

-, Ayodhya, a city m Ouji. 

Safdar Jang’s promire to cede to the 
Maradias. 116- 
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Palamow (Palamau), 37. 

Pali, (Robert) member of Con^lmg 
Council of Revenue at P"*™* 

Panipat (Batde of. 1761). 25, 30, 99. 
104, 105. 115. 

Paris, treaty of, 1763, 136, 143, 153. 


PatdiMt (Pacheet, Panchkot) 80. 177 
Pama '(Azimabad) 3, 13, 36, 37, 54. 
56, 57. 62, IWi. 134. 

_, ControlUng Counal of Revenue 

at, 73, 177, 195, 201, 206. 163-165. 
Patde, 76. ' 

Pearse, Col. 205. 

Phakifdos, 147, 148. 
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Rahamat, 79 ^ , ,, »> j u. 

Rai Durlahh (Ray Durlabh. Durf^- 
kam Mahindra), 7, 10, 11 f^ 59. 
Rajggmj. 38 

Rajmahal (Rajemahal), 33, 40, 51, 61. 

65 . 86 . 170 

Rajshahi. 34, 45, 61, 66, 67, 70, 71. 
169, 170, 177. 178. 

Ram Clumdra Ganeah, 99. 104, 110. 
118. _ 
Rangpur. 18, 43. 45, 51. 52, 61,66, 79. 

80, ftk 172. 177, 178. 

Rmi Bhawani, 74. 

.Ranjit Sinith, 

Raun Singit. 29. 


Reed, John, Memb« of Board. 163. 

179. 192, 19.5. 199, 20^ 

Resident at the Darbar, 5, 11, 17, 35, 
53, 55. 82, 84 91, 161, 162, 164. 
168, 171, 182, 197. 202. * 

Roche, a French military Officer, 138. 
Rooke, WiUiam. 72. 73. 


Rotas, 37 

Rous, C W. Boughton 67. 

Ruhelas (Rohilla, Ruhela Pathans). 

••• __ . vn/v 9IV1 


Ruhelkhand, 12, 28. 101. 116, 128, 
122, 123. 124. IJ^, 129 
Rumbold, CWef at Patna, 36, 47. 
Russell, CUud Member of Ae 
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Safdar Jang, Nawab of Oudh, 116. 
Shahabad. 37, 38. 

Saifu-ud-ciaulah, Nawab of Bengal, 39, 
96. 97. 

Saifuddm Muhammad, 118. 
Sennyeri-raiders, 78. 

Sapur, 146 

Sarfaraz Khan. Nawab of Bengal, 136 
Scrafton (Luke I. (Commissioner for 
(Coy’s Setdemenrs in India, 187. 

Select Committee (Fort William Board). 
7, 17, 23. 28, 33, 36, 38. 49, 51. 
53, 56, 100, 101, 102-108. 119, 120. 
124, 132, 139, 140, 141, 142, 
functions and powers, 155-157, 158, 

161, 162, 168-170, 175-176. (Conflict 
with the Council, 185 200, decision 
of die Couit of Directors, 200-201. 
punishment of die members of the 
Sel. Com., 201-^. 203. 

Shttab Ray (Raja Shitab Rai, Shitab 
Boy), Nath Diwan of Bihar, 6, 13. 

37, 47. benevolent activities 
during the famine, 62, 63, 133. 
revenue administration to be conducted 
in conjunction with the (Chief at Pama, 

162, diminuetion of power, 165. 
Shuja-ud-daulah, Nawab Wazir cS 

Oudh, relations with the Envlith. 11- 
1^ the English to check the Marathas. 
11-121 the English suspects aliiaiKe 
with Mir Qastm, 102-^03. requests 
. .tfic jEngliih . to check the Macadbas 
and Najib, 105-106 relationt'with 
dia Macadias, 186-llD. tmtiiut^ to 
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oppose the Merathas, rela¬ 

tions with die Ruhelas, 115-11^ 120- 
125, relations with die Etnpmrt 116- 
120, negotiations regarding the cession 
of die forts of Allahabad and 
Chunar, 126-131, relations mth the 
French, 131-133, 142, trade relations 
with the English, 133-135. 

Smith, Col., Richaro]^ Member of the 
Sel. Com,, 24, 26. 

Spencer, John, Governor of Bengal, 7. 

StiUiert, Maj. Giles, 12. 

itavorinus, John Splinter, 41. 

■art, Charles, 148, 172, 173, 175, 
177. 

Succertal (Sukertall), 123. 

Sumner, William Brightwell, Member 
of the Sel. Com. 185, 205. 

Supervisors, 166. plan and its execution. 
167, Becher for ddaying the execu¬ 
tion, 168-170, entrusted with Con¬ 
trolling power, 170, take charge of 
districts in Bengal and appointment 
for Bihar, 172, 172 f.n. interference 
in revenue collection, 173-174. with¬ 
drawal of controlling power, 175-177. 
restoration of controlling power, 176- 
180, rules for^guidance, 181, failure 
of the plan, 182-184, 206. 207. 

Sykes, Francis, Resdt. at the Darbar, 85. 
205. 

Sylhet, a district now in East Pakistan, 
34, 45. 46, 61. 

T 

Tagari, 55, 56, 67. 

Treaty with Naim-ud-daulah, 25 Feb., 
1765, 6, 8, 10, 16, 161. 


- 1 of Allahabad with Shujja- 

ud-daulah, 16 August, 1765, 13-14, 
126, 135. 

Trenssart, 152. 

Trimbak Das, a Maratha envoy, 106,. 
107. 

Tukoji Holkar, 99, 104, 110, 118. 

Twenty-four Parganahs, 1, 22, 155. 

u 

'michaml, 89. 

V 

Vansittart, George; Si^rvisor. of 
Dinajpur, Mem^r of tte Controlling 
Council of Revenue at Patna, 42, 52, 
163, 175. 

Vansittart, Henry, Governor of Bengal, 
2, 5, Commissioner of Coy’s sece¬ 
rnent in India, 187. 

Verelst, Harry, Governor of Bengal, 
23, 25-30, 36, 49, 126, 167, 185, 
202. 204-206, 208. 

V^ge, 151, 152. 

Visaji Krishna Biniwala (Visaji Pandit), 

99, lie. 

w 

Wisk, 151. 


Z 

Zabita Khan, son of Najib-ud-daulah, 
117, 121. 122, 123, 125. 

Zinat Mahal, mother of Shah Alam, 117< 
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